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The T rend of the Trade 


Ser INTERTYPE 








SMASHING ALL RECORDS 
Three Great Months 


May Sales ... 127 
April Sales... . 102 
March Sales. . . 122 


We take this opportunity to express our 
appreciation of this generous and increasing 
support given us by buyers and by those able and practical men with whom 
the Intertype had to make good in the strenuous daily grind of the composing- 
room, We shall steadfastly maintain the high standard set for the Intertype 
and the service back of it. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 
50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Montreal Star 
Orders 35 Model C Intertypes 








**THE MONTREAL STAR” 


Mr. H. R. SWARTZ, The Intertype Corporation, May 17th, 1919. 
50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Swartz I feel that I would like you to know that the order we placed with you on Friday for 35 
three-magazine Model © Intertypes, 17 with side magazine units, was the result of a most thorough investi- 
gation on our part. 

Not only did we receive highly favorable replies to our inquiries among Intertype users, but our own experi- 
ence with the Model C, whith has been in operation in our composing room during the past three months, was 
that it met every test required of it in comparison with other makes of composing machines. In fact, it even 
exceeded our expectations, and the several operators in whose hands it was placed each reported it to be the best 
machine they had ever sat down to. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) ATHOLSTAN, President. 




















Thus once again has the largest single order ever written for 3 
magazine composing machines been awarded to the INTERTYPE. 





ORDERS NOW BEING ENTERED FOR OCTOBER DELIVERY 


Toward the Better Machine 














" Order No. 54525 











Quality that is 
worthy of the name 


American Trust Bond is a great name, and we are backing it up in 
appropriate style by a character of paper at a price that has put 
this watermark in every corner of the continent. 


American Trust Bond is made of selected, uniform rag stock that 
is given practically the same treatment as in making the higher- 
priced bond papers. We standardized the formula and every 
operation so that uniformity may be depended upon; when you 
yar American Trust Bond you know that you will get standard 
quality. 


We recommend that you carry American Trust Bond regularly in 
stock and use it for such work as letterheads and envelopes, sta- 
tionery and office forms, policies, certificates, checks and bonds. 
It is ideal for printing, lithographing and engraving. 





SAMPLE EXHIBIT MAILED ON REQUEST 





Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Company . a . Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mutual Paper Co. ‘ P R . Seattle, Washington 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. ; . Kansas City, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. (Latin America) . New York City 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. : ; . St. Louis, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. ‘ ; ‘ Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. : ‘ ; z . Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Southwestern Paper Co. ‘ ; . i Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. A ‘ Mexico City, Mexico 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. ‘ - San Francisco, California National Paper & Type Co. a , * Monterey, Mexico 
Sierra PaperCo. . : : . Los Angeles, California National Paper & Type Co. : ‘ Guadalajara, Mexico 
Butler-Detroit Company ; ‘ . . Detroit, Michigan National Paper & Type Co. ‘ ‘ : Guaymas, Mexico 
J. W. Butler Paper Company (Foreign Trade) New York City National Paper & Type Co. r . ; ‘ Lima, Peru 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . r Grand Rapids, Michigan 








J. W. Butler Paper Company 


Established 1844 Chicago 
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COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE- English 
MACHINE FINISH 








TICONDEROGA PULP &@ PAPER CO. 


Quality 


MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 














GILBERT SLIP-SHEETING CO., 416 N. Laramie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


pee THE OPINION OF ONE SATISFIED CUSTOMER 


“Your ‘Instanto’ Paper-Knife Sharpener 
Is Certainly a Necessity in Every Printing-Office 


We were most agreeably surprised to see what a finished job it made in a very 
few seconds. A job that formerly cost us from $2.50 to $3.00, and loss of time, 
we can now do right in our office in two minutes on an investment of $2.00. 
‘Some money-saver’.” ESTEVAN PROGRESS, Estevan, SASK. 
SATISFIED USERS: 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, H. H. Woods Paper Box Co., Pittsburgh, 
Henry O. Shepard Co. (printers of Inland Printer), Hide, Leather & Belting Co., Indianapolis, 
Modern Woodmen of the World, Rock Island, I!l., 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 
and thousands mcre. a 
Price, $2 Postpaid. Special Oilstones, 35c. y 
Cash with Order. 


W.JACKSON & CO., Dept.A, (- 
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BOOKBINDER’S 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


—For particular people. 
—For particular jobs. 


Where quality counts our Flexible Glue finds a home. 


GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. 


506 Maritime Building 


341 Clay Street 
Seattle, Wash. 


San Francisco, California 





The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 63, No. 4 Harry Hitman, Editor July, 1919 
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Published by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 








TERMS: United States, $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50; 
Single copies, 30 cents; Foreign, $3.85 a year. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 




















N May, 1844, W. O. Hickok started to manu- 
facture Bookbinders’ Machinery. As this firm 
has been in continuous business for seventy- 
five years, we wish to thank the bookbinding 
and ruling trade for their patronage and trust 
that we may continue to have their confidence 
as in the past. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


W. O. HICKOK, 3d President 
ROSS A. HICKOK, Sec. and Treas. 








Leen The Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder 
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Test an Automatic-Fed alongside 
Hand-Fed Cylinder 


A Thirty-Day Trial in Your Own Shop 


Make no new machinery in- 
vestment before you have 
thoroughly investigated the 
advantages of automatic 


feeding. 


The more your work varies 
in kinds and sizes of paper, 


the more anxious we are to 
demonstrate this new Comb- 
ing Pile Feeder in your own 
shop—and especially on sheet 
sizes 19x25 to 33x46’. 


Write us for our thirty.day 
demonstration proposition. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY - 200 Firru AvE., New York 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Re-Loading Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Our 
Western Branch 
has been 
moved 


to 


501-509 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 


where our facilities 


are increased 


fourfold 
¥ 


Sigmund Ullman Company 
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As long as Royal stands 
ready to make your process 
color-plate H/ectroty pes 
you need fear no evil. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


Philadelphia 






























































Pat’d April 7, 1908 
Pat. Applied for 





Showing Gear Side 











The Really Simplified, Moderate Priced 
All-Around Money Making Cylinder Press 














Size of Bed 26x 38 Printing Surface 22 x 35 Takes a Sheet 24x 36 





ESIGNED especially to meet the great demand for a really economical, 

easily handled, high class, two-roller, fly-delivery two-revolution press that 
will turn out all kinds of commercial work, as well as handle publications, book 
work, etc.— in fact, it’s the “all-around” two-revolution. It is a marvel of smooth, 
quiet, easy running, registers perfectly and may be safely operated at a speed 
of 1800 impressions per hour without Air Springs and 2250 per hour when 
equipped with Air Springs. (It is sold both with and without Air Springs, at 
option of purchaser.) 


It has Rack-and-Screw and Table Distribution, Two Form Rollers, Impression 
Trip, Brake, and many other conveniences usually found only on presses costing a 
great deal more. In its low first cost, economical up-keep, superior product and 
low cost of operation it represents the best possible investment you can make. 





SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICE TO ANY DEALER IN PRINTER’S SUPPLIES 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. New York, 71 W. 23d St. 
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|}; An Instrument of Progress 


HE invention and perfection of the Miehle Press 

have been of such great importance in the enor- 
mous development of the printing industry that we 
have deemed it worth while to publish its history. 





The original article, which appeared in one of the 
trade papers, has been amplified and the whole is 
now presented in an attractive booklet which is — 
being circulated to the printing trade. 





The historical facts contained therein would no doubt 
be interesting and instructive to your pressmen, and 
we would be glad to furnish additional copies for 
distribution among them if you will let us know 
how many you will be able to use. 
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MFG. CO. 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., Commonwealth Trust Bldg. BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2840 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 411 Juanita Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 401 Williams Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED. 
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Profitable Pressroom Experience 


Has Earned These Commendations on 


“THE BABY” CyLINDER 





We have had our “ Baby ” Cylinder press three years 
and the cost for parts and supplies in that time, out- 
side of rollers, has not been more than five dollars. 


BEEGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Far Rockaway, New York. 


Our experience with the ‘‘ Baby’ Cylinder, covering 
a period of three years, has convinced us that it is a 
machine that the average printing-office should be 
equipped with. It is the fastest press on plain or 
register work, and is extremely simple to operate. The 
ordinary pressfeeder can learn to run it in a short 
time. 

TRINITE PRINTING COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 











We are very glad to say that we are more than 
pleased with ‘The Baby” Cylinder. Our printing- 
plant is used almost entirely for printing labels, and we 
were unable, with the ordinary press, to get a good 
label printed. ‘‘ The Baby * Cylinder, however, has 
overcome this difficulty, and we not only get a good 
impression, but get our labels out very much quicker 
than formerly. 

WADSWORTH-HOWLAND Co., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


“The Baby” Cylinder purchased from you in July, 
1914, is giving every satisfaction. We do a large 
amount of railroad and general printing on it and we 
do not see how, with shortage of help, we could keep 


up with our orders without it. 
GRAPHIC LIMITED, 


Campbellton, New Brunswick. 








We have had one of your “‘ Baby ”’ Cylinders working 
in our pressroom daily for almost two years, and assure 
you that it has given us very excellent satisfaction 
during all that time. The fact that we have just added 
an additional ‘“‘ Baby ” Cylinder press is better evidence 
still as to whether we appreciate the work it does. 


CHICAGO ADDRESSING Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


We have owned and operated a “ Baby” Cylinder 
for the past two years. In point of actual production 
of work it is the best machine that we have ever had 
any experience with. In operation on jobs on paper 
of average weight we get an hourly output of 3,000 to 
3,500 impressions. 

COMMERCIAL ART PREss, 
Monmouth, Illinois. 











“The Baby ” Cylinder is rapid, easy to operate, and 
produces a maximum amount with very little expense 
for repairs, etc. Taken in all, we have been very 
highly pleased with this investment, and after three 
and one-half years of steady service, can state that it 
is in as good a shape today, for all practical purposes, 


as when we bought it. 
THE HOLLING PREss, 


Buffalo, New York. 








We have run “ The Baby ’”’ Cylinder every day. It 
certainly is the finest piece of machinery to put into 
a printing-office. We never hesitate to put even a 
fifty thousand run on it. We have jobs with eight 
plates to print on a double folio, and have found much 
better profits by running two plates on the ‘“ Baby ”’ 
Cylinder. Our experience certainly has made us en- 
thusiastic and can not see why all printers should not 
have one of these presses. They certainly would if they 
knew of its accomplishments. 

STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 





As it is proving in the hundreds of printing-plants where it is in daily 
operation, the installation of “The Baby” Cylinder—11x17 in. or 
12%x 18 in.—will add a new impetus to your pressroom efficiency. 


Descriptive “Baby” Cylinder particulars sent on request. 


THE FASTPRESS COMPANY, Inc. 


2638-2640 Park Avenue, New York City 


CABLE ADDRESS: AUTOPRESS 


PHONES: MELROSE 362-363 




















Miller Saw- Trimmers 








Saw and trim If you are 





° standardizing your 
In one 


_ cuts by the 
operation. 


old hand method of 
i filing, i 
Machine as ing, scraping 
H and pasting, you 
illustrated is the J i 


are throwing 
real money away. 
fastest y away 


oe Miller Saw users 
mortising tool 


‘ are in every 
made i town—ask them 




















Miller Saw-Trimmers in use. They are the greatest composing 
room machine tool ever invented. No one ever hears 
of second-hand Millers being offered. 


PLATEN PRESS Factory and General Offices 
‘recotns Pep 


raaut’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6 = Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


Branches: CuicaGo—524 South Clark Street 
Bosron—191 High Street 


PHILADELPHIA— 13th and Race Streets Da__as—216 Browder Street 
New Yorx—60 Beekman Street ATLANTA—65 Walton Street 


San Francisco—145 Second Street 








All Borders made from Brass Rule on Miller Saw-Trimmer 











2000 


MILLER FEEDERS Daily Sing 
Songs of Profits to Their Owners 


SEE 











© As easily as you tip 

| your hat you can 

raise up the Miller 

Feeder, making 

make-ready acces- 
sible as before. 








Two Sizes: 10x15 and 12x18 
Feeder Raised Permitting Ready Access to Platen 


HEET is always under absolute control, neither tapes nor bands to annoyingly mishandle 
it, resulting in perfect register and positive delivery. Millers feed any flat paper stock— 
onion skin to five-ply cardboard—in all sizes, from 3} x 53 to 12 x 18 inches, at speeds 

up to and in excess of 2000 per hour. Without Miller Feeders in your pressroom, you will 
never know what profit there is in the printing business. 


7 ; Rly 
: Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 450 
—— Factory and General Offices % oat iex fj 


Pittsburgh, Pa. arse 


Branches: CuicaGo—524 South Clark Street 
Bosron—191 High Street PHILADELPHIA— 13th and Race Streets DaLLas—216 Browder Street 
New Yorx—60 Beekman Street ATLANTA—65 Walton Street San Francisco —145 Second Street 














Printed on 10x15 C. & P. Press and Fed to Hair Line Register by Miller Feeder 














Form 235 


To Hellwith It- 
WHAT!! 


All used type. That’s the 
cleanest, neatest, cheapest, 
most efficient, most eco- 
nomical and best way to 
handle it. 

Distribution of used type 
costs more than to replace 
it with brand new Mono- 
type type—the best kind. 
This is only one of many 
Monotype savings in the 


composing room. 


NON-DISTRIBUTION: The system by which each 
compositor is continuously supplied with new type, 
spacing material, high and low leads, slugs, and rules, 
directly from the Monotype Type-&-Rule Caster, which 
makes this material so economically that whole pages, 
after use, are melted up to make new material; it makes 
the compositor’s work a pleasure by cutting out the 
drudgery of distribution, leaving him free to spend all 
his time building ideas into type form without having to 
stop and tear down old jobs to get material; it elimi- 
nates non-productive time by using all of the composi- 
tors all the time on constructive work. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COMPANY : PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO 


Monotype Company of California 
SAN FRANCISCO 





This advertisement is composed in Monotype No. 150 Series and Monotype Rule 
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Section of 
Gordon Press Department of 


The Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston 


Nationally known as one of the pioneer printers of 
New England, giving real printing service and noted 
for their excellent catalog and color printing. 


Mr. A. W. Findlay, President and General Manager, 
regards their Gordon Press equipment as one of their 
best assets. Much of the work for which this concern 
is noted is produced on Chandler & Price Presses and 
delivered on time. 


Write for book “The Profit in Printing.’’ 


Chandler: &| Price! 
_ =Presses ISB 


e Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities ’ 
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\. 
Steel Bindery Table with Padding 
and Gluing Devices 





Steel Table with Sides for Stitchers, 
Folders, etc. 








Small Steel Table for Miscellaneous 
Uses 





For Every 


Department of 
the Printing Plant 


The illustrations show a few 
of the designs that have been 
worked out to help solve some 
of the problems of the Pruter. 


The complete line includes 
Tables for the Bindery, Press- 
room, Shipping Room, Mail- 
ing Room, etc. These Tables 
are arranged with labor sav- 
ing devices of various kinds to 
facilitate the work and increase 
production. 


Put your problems in this line 
up to our experts for solution. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 











Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 














BABCOC K 


Economy for the Employer 
and Convenience for the Operator 


Save the Rollers 

On the BABCOCK OPTIMUS, when full dis- 
tribution is not required, a turn of the thumb nut 
“B” throws any roller out of action without 
removing it from the bearings. A great conve- 
nience in hot weather when rollers are melting. The 
thumb-screw “‘C”’ adjusts the height of rollers 
without using a wrench. 


Interchangeable Rollers 


Positively Driven 
All rollers—form, table and duct —are inter- 
changeable with each other. When ordering new 
rollers, buy for the form, and use the older rollers 
for the table. 





If you do not think that the UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT on the BABCOCK OPTIMUS 
stands for ‘‘Dollars Saved,’’ compare our methods with those used on other cylinder presses. 


Universal Roller Control 


A Lunch-Hour Convenience 
A half turn of the crank “A” instantly throws 
all form and table rollers out of contact with 
form, vibrators and ink-table. No locking or 
unlocking — just that half turn —and when the 
crank is turned back, the rollers are again active 
without having changed their adjustment. 


The Fountain Trip 
Operates automatically when the press is tripped 
if the operator so desires. If continuous inking 
is desired, the change is instantaneous, while 
the press is running. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed; THEY PRINT! 











New London, Conn. 





BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents, London, E. C, 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada; Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


New York Office, 38 Park Row 
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HE Business Boom that we have all been talking about is here. Printers and 

their allied Tradesmen were never as busy as they are at present. The 
demands being made upon their plants are enormous and their equipment is being 
taxed to the limit. 


New machinery is being installed to take care of the great volume of work. 


Under such conditions only the latest improved machinery should be considered. 
The use of old-fashioned, inefficient machinery is extravagant. 


The Dayton Three-Knife Trimmer 


is the most practical labor-saving, highly productive piece of Cutting Machinery 
ever placed on the market for both long and short runs of large or small books. 
In several instances we have replaced three Standard Cutting Machines and six 
men with one DAYTON THREE-KNIFE TRIMMER and two men, and have been able 
to increase the output with the new equipment over that secured with the old. 


If you do any Catalog or Booklet work, you can not afford to overlook the money- 
making features of this machine. It will pay for itself and then give you a 
daily income. THE DAYTON THREE- 

KNIFE TRIMMER expands valuable 

time and reduces costly labor, 

which is highly essential with the 

coming of shorter working days. 


INVESTIGATE! 


The 
Seybold Machine 
Company 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and London, England 
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Make This Your Factory 











The Lehigh Machine Company 


Desires to Secure the 


Manufacture of Printing Machinery 


Especially Patented Machines or Equipment 
Allied to the Printing Industry 


We have an excellently equipped plant and a staff of 
EXPERT MACHINISTS, thoroughly familiar with 


requirements in connection with the printing business. 


We are prepared to furnish work of the highest degree 
of accuracy, working to one-ten-thousandth of an inch 
if required. 

During the War our plant was engaged almost exclusively 
on work for the Ordnance Department, largely in the 
line of Master Inspection Gages, Special Tools, Breech 
Mechanisms, etc. Now that the War is over we are 
anxious to secure a line of work for which our organiza- 
tion is particularly qualified, and we solicit the patronage 
of those who have new machines to offer to the print- 
ing trade, or who wish to have their machines manu- 
factured for them in an expert and economical manner. 


Let us estimate on your blue prints. We are 
also qualified to carry on experimental work. 


LEHIGH MACHINE COMPANY 


LEHIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE SCOTT 


High Speed Direct Drive Cutting and 


Creasing Press 


has demonstrated conclusively to the folding box manufacturer that it is a profitable 
machine to have in their establishment, for it turns out a maximum amount of work with 
less effort than any press now on the market. 


The High Cost of Labor 


warrants the installing of machinery produc- 
ing the maximum amount of work in shortest 
space of time, and this press 
will do it. 


This Press Has 
Four Tracks 
wide faced and steel shod. 
An unyielding impression is 
obtained at all speeds. 


The Bed of This 
Machine 


is driven by our direct drive 
center bed motion, now used 
on all modern two-revolution 


presses. The drive being in the center eliminates all side thrust, used on older types of presses. 


Twenty-Five Hundred Sheets Per Hour 
is the running speed of this machine, taking a sheet 30x 4o inches. If desired, an Automatic 
Feeder can be attached to feed the sheets. 


Our No. 1o machine takes sheets up to 44x64 inches and runs at a speed of fifteen 
hundred (1500) per hour. 


Extra Attachments Can Be Added 


to this machine to print in one or two colors if desired and the press can be built with 
either Standard Carrier Delivery, Fly Delivery or Reciprocating Delivery, according to the 
quality of work you are doing. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d Street CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 
CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (sth Edition) and our own 
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THE DRIVE— Re}ister, speed, smoothness of operation. 
THE IMPRESSION— True, unyielding, quick to make ready, minimized plate wear. 
THE DISTRIBUTION— More rollers, better ink cut-up, ease in setting and holding color. 
THE DELIVERY — Quick change from fly to printed-side-up and vice versa; 
Avoidance of slip-sheeting. 


These, the basic devices of the modern two-revolution press, worked 
out to the highest staBe of mechanical perfection, are embodied in 


The PREMIER 


It is the Best of all the Two-Revolution Presses. Let us tell you about it. 





We also manufacture 


The WHITLOCK PONY 

The POTTER ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 
The POTTER LITHOGRAPH PRESS 
The POTTER ROTARY TIN PRESS 


All Leaders in Their Fields 
PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO.,, Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


NEW YORK: 1102 AEOLIAN Bipe., 33 West 42d Street 


CHICAGO: 506 FisHer Bipc., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipc., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 Ottver Bipe., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. Scoroeter & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 


CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 
Messrs. Manton Bros. Geo. M. Stewart, Esq. Printers’ Supplies, Ltd. 
105 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N.S. 
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NUREX 


TABBING COMPOUND 


Perfect Satisfaction 
in Tabbing Work 


AT LAST 


The pictures, actual photographs, demon- 

strate to what extent the prime qualities 

in adhesive mediums for tablet making, 

strength and flexibility, are developed in 
this new product —NUREX 











What Other Tabbing Compound 
or What Glue Will Stand inne 
the Tests Indicated? 


FLEXIBILITY 

















NUREX has many advantages over glue and ordinary tabbing compounds 


Here’s One! Here’s Another! 


Open a glued pad to insert your carbon sheet for duplicating Tear a leaf from a glued pad and you have 
and the top leaves will generally break off. This not only a ragged, unsightly edge, with particles of 
necessitates a troublesome loss of time bringing several sheets ard glue sticking to the sheet. This not 


in as near proper position as is possible, but, because of  Gniy looks bad but the particles of hard 
impossibility of bringing them in exact register, lines of | all d h en h 
duplicated sheets will be out of place. This creates a bad & ee “ a typewriter. Sheets 
effect and will perhaps cause trouble and misunderstanding. ‘r™ from NUREX pads have a clean, 
NUREX pads do not break. NUREX holds the sheets smooth edge and you can not detect that 
as intended, giving an accurate copy. they have ever been padded. 


These Advantages Are but Samples — Others Are Given in Other Advertisements 


Furthermore, NUREX requires no heating—in fact, it must not be heated THAT SAVES TIME 


because it is always ready for instant use 


ORDER A TRIAL GALLON FROM OUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., SALINA, KANSAS 


List of Distributors List of Distributors 
PUTANTA GR: 5 <bean icctsattas a aden Sloan Paper Co. LoulmsvILLe, Ky... Louisville Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass...............Carter Rice Paper Co. LitTLe Rock, ARK... Western a Union. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA........... .City Paper Co. MempPHlis, TENN. . hohe Taylor Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. ....... .. Whitaker Paper Co. 7 MILWAUKEE, WiIs.............. Standard Paper Co. 
BuFFALo, N. The Alling Cory Co. . ms Z New York, N.Y.............J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Cuicaco, ILL .J. W. Butler Paper Co. g J NASHVILLE, TENN... .. caer gs oo Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO The Central Ohio Paper Co. = ° NEw ORLEANS, La... . E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, Outro. . The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. ” 4 ' PHILADELPHIA, PA Garret hae inan Paper Co. 
CoitumBvs, OHIO The Central Ohio Paper Co. by fol\all . PITTSBURGH, PA . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cotumsia,S.C.... The R. L. Bryan Co. - Ct’ pg PORTLAND, OrRE..........J. W. P. McFall Paper Co. 
CHARLOTTE, NC. Western Newspaper Union J ROCHESTER, N. Y.... The Alling Cory Co. 
Detroit, Mick. . Butler-Detroit = — RICHMOND, VA..... ; .Richmond Paper Co. 
Dayton, OHIO .The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo.........Miss issippi Valley Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO The Carter Rice, Carpenter Co. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL........ Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Dattas, TEXAS. .Southwestern Paper Co. . Re 4 Sat LAKE City, Urau. ..Western Newspaper Union. 
Granp Rapips, Micn. The Central Michigan Paper Co. ww SEATTLE, WASH. ....Mutual Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas. ......Southwestern Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. . The Pz iper House of New England. 
JACKSONVILLE, BEA. |. cco Antietam Paper Co. To.Lepo, OnI0..... The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
ee | rr Interstate Paper Co. Troy, N. Y Troy Paper Co. 
Los ANGELES, CAL Sierra Paper Co. WasuincTon, D.C...........B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
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“Rosenberg Process” 


Tympan Papers 


Give Cleaner Impressions with 


a Minimum of Make - Ready 


are the two great things your press foreman has to strive for. 

With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and Cylinder Tympan 
Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— no swelling—-and 
they need not be oiled. The “Rosenberg Process” makes them 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


A omic time on make ready, and securing sharp impressions 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 


Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 


We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers for 
trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 
cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papersin stock ready for quick 
shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order today 
and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 

Samples sent on request 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 
Department I. P. 3623-3637 Jasper Place, Chicago 


tHE 
ibe f . = 
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Rin3, Those Dates on Your 


Business Calendar 


OR they mark a convention of supreme importance, the 33d 
annual gathering of the United Typothetae of America, 
Hotel Commodore, New York. 


Then When the Dates Come— You Come 


There is something at this convention of vital interest to you as 
a Printer. There will be the exchange of constructive ideas, the 





























meetings between men who have similar problems, the factful 
talks by Printers who have succeeded and who have suggestions 
well worth adopting. 


This will be a business convention—of too much 
importance to be missed. So note the dates now. 


Make your reservation direct to the Hotel 


Commodore now, and insure a room right 


Mark Well the Mark at the convention headquarters. 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 


General Offices: 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
“Not Conducted for Profit”’ 
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Kramer:Made Printers’ Furniture 


In original and exclusive designs, are produced in both 
WOOD AND STEEL 


A Universal Cabinet for 








Book, Magazine and [a a a 
ee 
NewspaperWork == SSS ae 


Both sides contain same equipment 





























Includes two working banks, 36” ee 

long, and two flat working banks, —=— i 

36” long by 24” deep, sufficient = i | 
length to accommodate a full length —, ——E——— 

galley, two double depth lead and ri | | 

slug cases, 4 to 28 ems, four blank : ian 


+ 





=- 


drawers, two sloping shelves for 
galleys or quarter size rule cases, 
forty-four full size extra depth cases 
with routed label holders and pulls. | Imes 
Wired for electricity, including four rr aa 
sets of fixtures over top and two 


sets over cases. Made in wood or 


Olive-green enamel finish. DISPLAY COMPOSITION CABINET — WOOD K-237 
In Steel S-4001 























steel. 





KRAMER’S UNIT STORAGE 
GALLEY SYSTEM 


Individual galleys are the correct storage for both live and dead 
“matter.” Excellent for catalogue and magazine work. Quick and 
convenient. Superior to letter-boards. Every office should include 
this equipment. Kramer’s Unit Storage Galley Cabinet 
K-212 is made in three tiers with heavy steel runs, 30 galleys to the 
tier, total go galleys 834x13 in. inside. One-half inch numbers for each 
galley. Two units placed end to end equal the length of double type- 
cabinet. Four units back to back occupy less floor space than a type- 
cabinet. The height is good for working top. Dimensions: Length 
per unit, 34% in.; depth, 14% in.; height, 4734 in. Made of red oak, 
durable as iron, finished in olive-green enamel. 


| SYN YTS 
———— -y 
ae 3) 
32 











: Price, Wood Cabinet, including go pressed steel galleys, $68.70 


UNIT STORAGE GALLEY CABINET tae 3 ; 
Wood K-212. _ In Steel S-4000 S-4000 Steel Cabinet, including go pressed steel galleys, 86.70 


















Kramer Woodworking Company 


CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1797 


Fourth and Lehigh Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





KRANER MADE 
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Here’s How You Pay for the 
John Thomson Press 


You Never Get! 


: By the double rolling of forms on the 
F “VS bs ainary kind of platen-presses. 

|_By enforced use of cylinder presses 

Si €CON for printing tint-blocks, half-tones, 

color forms and other solid forms, which, while coming 


within the dimensions of your platen-presses, can not be 
printed thereon because of insufficient ink distribution. 


Th Va )___By being compelled to print forms 
Z singly which could be printed two-up 


or in gangs were it not for inadequate inking facilities. 


The excess cost of operating inefficient presses 
as above indicated goes to feed the ravenous 
monster Inefficiency. It represents the amount 
you are paying for “‘the John Thom- 
son Press you never get,” for the 
John Thomson Press supplies every 
facility in strength of impression 
and ink distribution for proper 
printing of the heaviest type forms 
on plates in dimensions up to the ca- 
pacity of the press—which is large. 


ON TOP OF IT ALL, TOO 


the smallest and lightest of forms 
may be printed in a perfect manner 
on the John Thomson Press, the 
most versatile, hence most efficient, 
press on the market today for the 
great body of general printers. 








COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
GLADLY SENT UPON REQUEST. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenu 


ATLAN TA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 




















New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of stock 
Uses Flat Plates or Type 

Automatic Roll Feed 
Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 


Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
Size and a Great Variety of 
if Other Operations 
bas eae se ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
aint en COMPLETES JOB 

Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 

Pleased Customers 
Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consider- 
ing specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so that we 
can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for your work. 


Rigid Impression 





This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Built by The Regina Company ssa. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, | New York City 











These Three Items M, ; 
Make or Break oney Time 


You Labor 


Any system that really saves money, time or labor is worth a great deal to you—it may 
mean the difference between failure or success — it is worth your most careful investigation. 





The Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System does more than this —it saves you money and 
makes you money —it decreases production cost and gives you more profit —it gives you 
more profit while building good will through superior quality of work. 


The Road to Money-Making Lies Through This System 


This is a claim! In this space the claim is all we can Sign and Mail the Coupon 








make, but your inquiry will enable us to put the proof 
of the claim before you—dthe facts and the evidence that 
will show you in convincing, positive and unmistakable 
terms how you save (and make) money, time and labor 
and build a business which will bring other business just 
as you are, at an astonishingly low investment cost. 


Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System 
Touraine Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me evidence and descriptive matter that tells 
all about your modern system of printing blank and tabular 
work at a big profit. 











Name ... 
Follow a Profit Clew! i 
Address ............ 
Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. og 
Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas Kind of Slug-Casting Machine.. wees 
IP-4 " juattgee or y Lins ro 
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Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


Prevents Offset 


SAVES TIME 
SAVES PAPER 
SAVES MONEY 


Days of uncertain weather do 
come. Days when sheets of 
paper as they come from the 
press simply will not behave—days when the CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER furnishes the only solution for pressroom troubles. 




















Write us for full information. 





Send for list of users. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK-—38 Park Row BOSTON—220 Devonshire St. CHICAGO—Fisher Bldg. 





—_— 




















































































x A Printer’s Story 


HIS letter from one of Amer- 
bye leading printers tells the 
story of the Franklin Printing Price 
List! We could not make it stronger 
ourselves. And yet it is only one of 
any number of testimonials that we 
have in our files. The same note of 
enthusiastic approval runs through 
them all. 


The Franklin Printing Price List 
has solved conclusively the knotti- 
est problem that printers have to 
face. That’s what the printers are 
saying themselves—and they know. 


Write for “Selling Printing From a 
Price List” and full information about 
the Franklin Printing Price List, and 
our GUARANTEED OFFER. 


The Franklin Club 


R. T. PORTE, Secretary 
221 Atlas Block Salt Lake City, Utah 
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HIS includes a// the so-called ‘‘standard’’ folds; and 150 forms 


that caz not be folded on amy other folder, or any combination 
of folders. AND IT DOES THE WORK MOST ECONOM- 


ICALLY, quickly, accurately——with minimum supervision. 


No tapes, knives, cams, chains or sprockets. 
Forms changed quickly and easily. 


You must have a Cleveland for maximum bindery efficiency! 


[He [jeveranofeyjoine facrinela 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 








Printing Crafts Building, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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Notice these new WATERMARKS 


Fidelity Onion Skin 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


The value is in the paper, but the watermark indicates the quality and guarantees it. 


6HMCO Onion Skin 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


These and other ESLEECK PAPERs are just right for important uses in every business office. 


Sold by leading paper dealers — Ask Dept. B for samples. 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
































The wire stitcher that produces the greatest out- 


Wire S titc her Economies | _ 3 ee sen “gia cost, is obviously the 





Boston Wire Stitchers 


Boston Wire Stitchers are everywhere favorites be- 
cause of their simplicity, the superior quality of 
their work, the low maintenance expense and the 
general satisfaction resulting from their operation 





Write for prices and detailed information 


American Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 

















Set in members of the Goudy Family 
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The Why of 
the “Final” 


in the NAME 


WESEL FINAL 
PLATE-MOUNTING 
BASE AND HOOK 


FINAL, Because they represent the ultimate 
in plate-mounting systems—affording the 
advantages of all similar devices with none 
of their disadvantages. 


FINAL, Because the hooks remain exactly where 
they are placed. Their design is such that 
neither steady pressure nor shock will loosen 
them. They can not shift. This means when 
register is secured it will be retained at hair- 
line throughout the run. 


FINAL, Because no matter how many systems 
you have tried, or will try, once you have in- 
stalled this system you will find complete sat- 
isfaction and have no reason for trying others. 


Hooks are self-contained 
and have swivel catches 
which adapt themselvesto 
any position of the plate. 


LA ' 
ni Eto 


Ask us for descriptive booklet 


Bear in mind, Wesel Service is at your service 
in any way we can serve you. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


72-80 
Cranberry Street 
for Qiteane Brooklyn 

the Printer New York 


When writing kindly mention this advertisement. 


: SEZ) 
Everything OLS 
[| 
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For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— | 
THE PEARL PRESS © 





Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,300 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 


oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
pad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 

4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
merciai work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 

5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 


is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 


FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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$950,000 


Indiana Power & Water Company 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds 
Dated Sept. 1, 1916. Due Sept. 1, 1936. Callable at 103 and interest on 30 days’ notice. Interest 


payable March 1 and September 1. Coupon bonds of $1,000, $500 and $100 denomi- 
nations. The Company pays the normal Federal Income Tax of 2%. 





The Company owns and operates electric light and power properties in most of the towns of five 
Counties of Western Indiana, and wholesales current to a number of other communities. 

It operates under what is in effect a perpetual franchise and under the direct supervision of the 
Indiana Public Service Commission, which has approved this issue of bonds. 

Its transmission lines total over 200 miles in length and supply a population, including its whole- 
sale business, of about 150,000 people. The Company operates its own coal mine, assuring cheap 
and continuous fuel supply. 


COMPARATIVE EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 


FOR YEARS ENDING 
March 31,1917. March31,1918 March 31,1919 


Cf 23 2S eee ee $281,955.10 $415,194.31 $447,925.49 
Operating Expenses, including Taxes..... 183,181.85 223,216.12 210,922.48 


PIE as ce sw caries beeesessunaes $ 98,773.25 $191,978.19 $237,003.01 


NET EARNINGS OVER TWICE THE ANNUAL BOND INTEREST CHARGE 











Complete information furnished upon request. 


We Recommend these Bonds for Investment. Price 97 and interest, yielding about 6.30% 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


The foregoing statements and figures are based upon information obtained from reliable sources, and, while in no way guaranteed, are correct to the best of our knowledge and belief. 



































Non-Caking Gummed Paper 


Now that the summer months are with us, insist that your jobber 
gives you the Ideal Non-Curling and Non-Caking Gummed Paper. 


Made flat by our exclusive non-curling process. 

Made non-caking with our new process and special formule. 
Will not cake during humid weather. 

Will not curl under any atmospheric conditions. 


Every sheet spells satisfaction. Look for our guaranty label on every package. 











GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT |] Every Package 


This Label on 


GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK 











CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
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“Sorry, but you’re too high” 


Heard It Often, Haven’t You P There Is a Solution, However! 


Realizing competition was keen you have more You step out and above that condition with the 
than once figured the price on a much desired order _ installation of your first Meisel machine—“ Machine,” 
down to the last notch, only to have your generos- because a Meisel Press is more than a press. Some 
ity reciprocated and your salesman dismissed with 0f the models, in fact, combine several machines, 


such short and final statements as emphasized above. such as slitters, punches, perforators, etc., in the 
same machine, permitting the production of many 


You Lose by the Mistakes kinds of special forms at one operation, conserving 
of the “Other Fellow” time, labor and money, and resulting in far greater 
profit at lower selling price. 





Some other printer who did not know his costs, 
or who made a mistake the wrong way, got the order You Will Profit, Also 
and your machines lay idle as a consequence, piling If you are tired of competing with every “little 
up non-productive time. shop around the corner,” write to Meisel. You will 
You face that condition every day you continue be surprised that Meisel Presses cost no more 


in the field of general printing with ordinary than they do, considering what they will accomplish 
equipment. at high speed and low cost. 


Decide what line of work you want to specialize in, and send samples showing the work and desired 
quantity per day, and we will lay plans before yeu for its accomplishment in the Meisel Press way. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., wrote." 
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O PRESERVE Busi- 
ness Data, Maps, 
Blue Prints, Sketches, 
Correspondence, Factory 
Records,Operating Costs, 
Pay Rolls and all the 
thousand-and-one items 
the busy man must keep 
constantly at hand, sug- 
gest the National 7-Ring 
Price Book. 


Handsomely bound and 
durably constructed, the 
ne 7-Ring mechanism is the 
aoe — era most perfect system 
Nw 7 RING PRICE BOOKS WJ eee * 2 known for safe Loose- 
— = <2 6=—s Leaf filing. 








May we send you an illustrated folder of National Ring Books with prices ? 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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CHRISTENSEN’S LATEST TYPE 
STITCHER-FEEDING MACHINE 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our for- 
mer machines as this 
is a new design. 


Many in operation. 


Any number of 
stitchers can be used. 


High speed. 
Easy adjustments. 


It will save you labor 
and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO., Racine, Wisconsin 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Eastern Agents, Marbridge Building, New York City 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, CANADIAN - AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
Toronto, Canada 8 Bouverie St., London, E.C. 











































MONITOR Multiplex 


Punching Machine 


It Is Important 
to Consider 


The ultimate investment in punching equipment 
when purchasing a Punching Machine. Don’t 
overlook the fact that the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy 
will far exceed the cost of the machine itself. 


The MONITOR is of heavy, rigid construction 
and will outlast any other. The punching mem- 
bers cost no more. Get the satisfaction and effi- 
ciency that comes from owning a Monitor. 


No Tools Required for Locking Punch Heads in Position. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
45 Lafayette Street 1143 Fulton Street 130 Pearl Street 
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Printshop Necessities 


The World’s Best for Accuracy and Efficiency 
HANSEN’S COMPLETE MITERING MACHINE 


Sets by a pin for any 
desired angle. Elim- 
inates guesswork. 
The angles are 

accurate, thus 

perfect joints 

are assured, 

Price $30.00 








PATENTED 


HANSEN’S SPECIAL LEAD AND RULE CUTTER 


The Cutter with the Adjustable Shear 
Saves Time and Material 
Price $20.00 


Cuts brass to 
8-Point and 
lead slugs up 
to 12-Point 
withoutbend 
from base to 
face. 

These two 
machines are 
printshop ne- 
cessities, 
Write us for 
full details. 


PATENTED 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 


Established 1872 
190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CRAFTSMAN FAMILY 


535 Pearl St., New York 


6-PT. BRASS RULE NO. 366 











=] 





N-O-S Compound does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. 


Why not try it? 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


OUR INKS 


HAVE HAD THE EMPHATIC 
APPROVAL OF FOUR 
GENERATIONS OF MASTER 
PRINTERS IN ALL 
COUNTRIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC Ls 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEWARK, NJ. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK:-CHICAGO: CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers suppliers everywhere 


“First Aid Hints to Printers.” Our litt!e booklet just issued is yours if you'll only ask for it. 








FOR PROMPT SERVICE 





PRINTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 





Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 





“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” 


Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 








THE NEWEST LINE 


HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR 


PRINTING PLANTS 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER 


MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 


BALTIMORE 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 


Hamilton Wood Goods 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
Metal Leads & Slugs 
Brass Rule & Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 
American Plate Brushes 
Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 
Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 


HARRY HILLMAN, Eprror 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


Ny DNi SE PINE 6k ence dees secs css cvewicewss 
By WiiiiAmM A. HENKEL. 


What the Cost System Has Done for One Newspaper........... 
By M. J. McGowan. 


ee ee ee 
By F. Horace TEALL. 


Getting the Most Out of the Trade Journal.................... 


By Jay GLENN HoL”MaAn. 


Twenty-Five Years of Processwork ... .. .'.. 2.0... 5c c ccc seeeee 
By STEPHEN H. HorcGAn. 


Journalism Week at the University of Missouri................. 


The Cost of Job-Printing — Display Composition — No. 5...... 
By R. T. Porte. 


Getting the Business by a “Short Cut”... ..............4..4.- 
By ARTHUR GLEDHILL. 
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REEDOM from Roller trouble is a certainty when you sign 

the dotted line orderin3, a supply of dependable “Fibrous” 
Rollers for use durin3, scorchin?, July weather. A burst Roller 
is a serious proposition, especially in hot weather. It tries the 
temper of the best natured pressman, makes a reat deal of 
extra work for him, and, if there are no hard summer Rollers 
in stock, the stopping, of the press means an expensive delay 





and possibly part of the profit on the job. 


Have the independent feelin? that comes with the knowl- 
edge that your presses are equipped with Rollers cast from a 
summer prade of that extra lon}-wearing, result-producin3, 
“Fibrous”? composition. 


Order from any of the five addresses below. 


Bingham Brothers Company 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 


ROCHESTER 
(Main Office) : 89 Mortimer Street 
406 Pearl Street = i 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
521 Cherry Street . 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY 
East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 





























SUCCESS 


1E has achieved success 
| who has lived well, 
laughed often, and 
loved much; who has 
gained the respect of 


intelligent men and the love of little 


children; who has filled his niche and 
accomplished his task; who has left the 
world better than he found it, whether 
by an improved poppy, a perfect poem, 
or a rescued soul; who has never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed 
to express it; who has always looked for 
the best in others and given the best 
he had; whose life was an inspiration; 
whose memory a benediction.” 


—Selected. 
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EFFICIENCY IN THE PRINTING-PLANT 


BY WILLIAM A. HENKEL 


“The more people are encouraged to write to each other, the more 
contentment there will be in the world.”— JoHN WANAMAKER. 


ONT Z| AVING in mind the quotation 

> employed by John Wanamaker 

in one of his daily full-page 

| advertisements for his depart- 

/ ment store in Philadelphia, I am 

1 passing along, as food for thought, 

| “Efficiency in the Printing- 

Plant.” The modern trend of 

SS 3 business is efficiency—more and 

more efficiency. Many authors write of efficiency for 

the other fellow, forgetting all about their own ineffi- 

ciency. Printing-plant efficiency should mean efficiency 

for all—from the management to the superintendent, 

from the superintendent to the foreman, and all the 
way down the line. 

I know of an insurance company, started eleven 
years ago, the success of which has been the wonder of 
the insurance field. The president and founder is a 
thoroughly efficient man, and it naturally follows that 
his whole organization is efficient. I would call this 
the practical efficiency that counts. 

It has been the privilege of the writer to superin- 
tend many thousands of dollars’ worth of printing for 
the above company and it has always been a pleasure 
to serve it, because, being efficient, the officers expect 
efficiency in their printing. 

The World War has changed many small plants 
into industries of large proportions, having efficient 
organizations, gotten together hurriedly to handle war 
orders, and the aim has been maximum production. 
With the war came a demand for increased production. 
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Wages soared higher and higher; paper, ink and mate- 
rial of all kinds reached a cost almost staggering. 
Skilled workmen were scarce and hard to get at any 
price, as labor conditions had completely changed; 
social problems presented themselves; and the whole 
printing industry became so demoralized that the old 
order of working conditions was unable to cope with 
the new. 

Has the printing business learned any lessons for 
its future welfare through the nerve-racking rush 
of war orders? 

My study of conditions as our firm passed through 
the “war rush” has convinced me that never before 
has an efficient organization in all printing-plants been 
more imperative than now. Organization should not 
only direct the energies of a number of men, but it 
should also coérdinate—all working together to 
the same end. 

In choosing the more important men, we should 
look for men of a ¢ype, as well as practical experience. 
A man may be a skilled compositor or pressman, and 
yet lack the personality and executive ability to handle 
men. And, again, a man may have executive ability 
and personality, and lack technical experience in some 
certain line of printing. The latter should realize his 
lack of technical ability and surround himself with men 
possessing the technical talent which he himself does 
not possess. The former should develop his lack of 
executive ability to the end that when promotion 
comes he will be well able to handle the job higher up, 
both from an executive and a technical standpoint. 
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It should be seen to that each head of a department 
should have a man in sight to fill a position made 
vacant. This should apply throughout the whole 
organization. 

A grave error that has come to the writer’s atten- 
tion, and is evident in most printing-plants, is lack of 
codperation between the office, composing-room, press- 
room and bindery, there being a tendency for each to 
consider itself as a whole, forgetting that each is 
dependent upon the other to accomplish the end 
desired. This could be offset very largely by taking 
every department head into the confidence of the 
management as to the general policy of the company, 
and as to the results expected, making them feel that 
they. are a part of the company, and giving them to 
understand that they are to spread this feeling 
down the line. 

When all the employees are made to feel that they 
are working for the best company, that what they do 
for the company is helping themselves, there is no 
question but that a good feeling will predominate, and 
efficiency will be the result. 

When the employees feel that the management 
is back of them in their efforts, they can accomplish 
more than if they feel that the manager, the superin- 
tendent or foreman will not take the responsibility for 
any mistakes that are made by any one, and especially 
those mistakes made through improper instructions. 
The head of a department should be fair enough to 
assume responsibility for any errors made by him, and 
not fix the blame on a subordinate. 

Nothing is so discouraging to a competent printer as 
a slow decision. My experience has been that it is far 
better to give a wrong decision quickly than to make a 
right decision after a long delay, as this destroys 
confidence. 

I know of no craft that so enjoys an exchange of 
ideas as the men of our craft. Why not have a staff 
meeting — say, once a month (too often is entirely 
wrong) — enabling the men to get better acquainted; 
to both give and receive ideas as to the better and more 
efficient way of handling a certain problem that has 
proved difficult, and how to handle it better the next 
time; and also to prevent useless discussion between 
the heads of departments during working hours; and, 
better still, to prevent discussion between those who are 
not vitally interested. Staff meetings will also form a 
line of thought for the betterment of printing from the 
management to all of the journeymen down the line. 

Superintendents and foremen should be in contact 
with every man in the plant, which is not at all difficult, 
as the average printing-plant hes a smaller number of 
men in proportion to the amount of work turned out 
than almost any other business. 

All journeymen who are dissatisfied should have the 
opportunity to air their grievances to their superiors. 
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To my mind, the hiring and firing method used hereto- 
fore is wrong, as many foremen are not capable of 
discharging men intelligently, sometimes being jealous 
of their authority and not taking into view the expense 
to the firm of training a man. Many firms have an 
adjustment department, where all grievances are heard 
and decisions made — sometimes, instead of discharging 
a man, he is transferred to another department, and 
sent back to the job with a better understanding as 
to his duties. 

There are many methods of establishing personal 
relations with employees, and I know of no business 
where the close personal contact of employer and 
employee is more to be desired than in a printing-plant. 
If the close personal contact can be established and felt 
by the employees, it will go a long way towards off- 
setting the unsettled state of mind too often existing 
through misunderstanding as to the policy of the 
employer to the employee, and will be the means of 
increased production, which, after all, is, or should be, 
the main object to be achieved in the study of printing- 
plant efficiency. 

The fallacy of cheap, inexperienced men has been 
the downfall of many printing-plants. Many firms 
have been sliding along on a cheap basis, paying little 
attention to the apprentice problem, which I deem the 
most important of all. Too many boys are started as 
apprentices with their one and only object being to 
get a job, forgetting altogether the old maxim, “To 
earn more — learn more.” An apprentice should be 
given every attention and instruction by his foreman, 
and be required to pass a given test before being passed 
on to the trade as a finished product, expecting to 
receive journeyman’s wages, when at best he is only 
a two-thirder. 

It is with gratitude that the writer recalls the 
beginning of his apprenticeship at the age of fourteen, 
twenty-six years ago, in the plant of his kinsman in 
Virginia (established by his great-uncle in 1806), when 
he was fortunate in being trained by a skilled and 
critical employer; and it is some satisfaction to know 
that he also has trained some men who are a credit to 
their craft and an asset to their employers. 

To train an apprentice in a slip-shod manner is 
unfair to the boy —it is unjust to the firm — and 
careless on the part of the foreman or superintendent 
who allows it. 

I would also say a word in regard to living conditions 
of employees. Ifa man is not comfortable in his home 
life, the chances are that his efficiency as a workman 
will be affected. In many of the war plants which grew 
up almost over night, this subject has been given much 
attention by big business concerns, and I feel that it is 
well worth the attention of the printing industry or 
any other business; as all of these problems, when met, 
tend to better efficiency for all concerned. 
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I understand many of the foregoing problems are 
being considered by the Typothetz in its “Construct- 
ive Reconstruction of the Printing Industry.” 

In most lines of endeavor some men are found who 
have become students of their respective lines — some 
of whom retain their knowledge for themselves, while 
others are optimists, and feel that their occupation is 
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the only one, and are willing to give and receive of their 
own and the other fellow’s study. 

If anything I have written can be of some benefit 
to any one printer, I hope it will be of benefit to some 
more printers, and I would ask the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for their views on the subject, 
“Efficiency in the Printing-Plant.” 


WHAT THE COST SYSTEM HAS DONE 
FOR ONE NEWSPAPER’ 


BY M. J. MCGOWAN 


EAL cost-finding in a Minnesota 
shop for a period of about five 
years has taught me thoroughly 
that this cost-finding has been 
an absolute necessity —a life- 
saver for the business that was 
being conducted in that shop. 
In dealing with cost-finding as 
I have experienced it, and to 

ossible with the conditions under 
which we have operated it, it will be necessary to deal 
with it from a very personal standpoint. I trust, 
therefore, that this will be sufficient explanation of the 
autobiographical atmosphere that will permeate the 
discussion. It is not to be presented as an example 
to pattern by in your business, because there are 
undoubtedly numerous printers and publishers in the 
State whose results for a like period show up much 
better. It will have to be, on the whole, a mere recital 
of what was done in our shop, how it was done and 
what resulted from the doing, and it is to be hoped 
that in the recital there will be some experience that 
will give you a beneficial idea and that from your 
expressions or questions about it there will be some- 
thing of value for me. 

Five years ago, after twelve years’ experience in 
newspaper work, from sweeping out to editing the 
newspaper, we purchased our newspaper plant for 
$5,500, $50 of this amount being our own total cash 
resources at the time. A rather surprising confidence 
of some friends in the possibility of the newspaper 
business made it possible for us to borrow the balance 
of the purchase price. To this we added financial 
responsibilities amounting to about $3,000 in the 
purchase of a standard linotype and equipment and a 
number of other items that we felt were necessary to 
the maintaining of a really good print-shop. After the 
excitement of being launched upon a business venture 
~ *An address delivered by M. J. McGowan, of the Appleton (Minn.) 


Press, at the editors’ short course at the University of Minnesota, 
University Farm, St. Paul, May 1 to 3. 


on our own responsibility had passed, and we had been 
treated to the additional thrill in the form of a fire in 
our plant that was extinguished with a loss amounting 
to about $250, we found ourselves in a position that 
older and saner business men would with reason view 
with alarm and suspicion. 

We had located, in a town of 1,500 inhabitants, 
with an average Minnesota agricultural community 
surrounding it, a print-shop that contained more than 
$8,000 worth of equipment, with $7,950 worth of 
various kinds of evidences of debt out against it and a 
working capital represented in a rather uncertain 
amount of money that came in on subscription ac- 
counts and cash jobwork from day to day. Although 
I am not surprised at the fact now, I was very much 
offended then when our first order for paper, amount- 
ing to $10, was held up for a time while our financial 
standing was being investigated. 

After a short time in actual operation under the 
only kind of cost methods with which we were familiar 
at the time — an attempt to make the receipts pay the 
bills — it dawned upon us by some rough figuring that 
we had an expense of about $15 a day from just the 
most glaring items, such as interest, rent, heat, light 
and power, and we had that expense even though we 
never turned a wheel, and the expense represented 
there provided no remuneration for our own strenuous 
efforts in doing good printing. In view of the fact 
that there were very few days when our receipts showed 
an average of $15, this was a startling discovery and 
led to a feeling that something would have to be done 
and done very soon in changing either the trend of this 
expense or the trend of our receipts, and possibly both, 
or a number of individuals who had put up money on 
their faith in us and in the art of printing were going 
to be sadly disappointed. 

The very valuable trade journals spoke highly of 
the value of cost-finding. Through them we secured 
a connection with a system that appeared to fit our 
kind of shop and we were finding costs after a fairly 
accurate method about six months after starting out. 
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Speaking in a general way of the results, they are 
these: Our plant today represents, by actual inven- 
tory, equipment valued at $9,700; our subscription list 
carries nine hundred paid-in-advance, stop-at-expira- 
tion subscribers; our shop during its largest year’s 
business produced work averaging approximately 
$1,000 a month; for the past three years it has paid 
seventeen per cent on a valuation of $15,000, paid each 
of three owners each year $100 per month for their 
personal uses, and carries at this time an indebtedness 
of $2,500. 

There is nothing wonderful about the result as it 
stands. Other print-shops have done better, the same 
capitalization in other lines of business have brought 
greater return. The point most interesting to those 
directly connected with the institution, however, is 
that the installation of the cost system marked a 
turning-point in the road that looked very much like 
one leading to a forced sale, and set this particular 
business going in the direction that gave its owners a 
comfortable living, some pleasures, remuneration for 
labor put into the work, and has reduced the indebted- 
ness to a point where it is no longer necessary to 
apologize to the banker when an extension of time on 
the balance is requested. 

Our first investment in cost system supplies was $13. 
The supplies consisted of a book of instructions, a 
summary book including a record of chargeable and 
non-chargeable hours, a job-record book, some job 
envelopes and some daily time-tickets for the persons 
working in the shop. The first work of the installation 
of the system consisted in setting down a complete 
inventory of the plant by departments, an act which 
it is very apparent should be performed by every 
printer whether he keeps a cost-finding system or not. 
The inventory is valuable in the first place because it 
gives absolute evidence of what is in the shop, and 
what those articles were worth in case of a fire loss; it 
shows what part of the shop has required the most 
money to equip and tells at a glance whether that 
department is overinvested and whether or not it is 
producing in quantity what the investment requires, 
and gives the owner an accurate idea of what the plant 
is worth in actual money — a thing which the expres- 
sions of a number of publishers have led me to believe 
they had no definite idea about. 

It is a very simple matter to put from $500 to 
$1,000 a year in a plant in small items of equipment 
without changing the general appearance of the shop 
and without having any big item force itself upon you 
either in the expense account or in the general appear- 
ance of the workroom or office. You can buy small 
equipment for your machine, new belts for your press, 
new office equipment, perhaps a new desk pad or a new 
ink-well or a map or a flag to hang out in front. The 
items themselves seem inconsequential, and unless you 
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set them down in an inventory you will have no idea 
of the amount which you have added to your invest- 
ment and thereby to the value of your plant in a year. 
Therefore, when we made an inventory we came to 
know for the first time just what we had in the shop 
and what it was worth when it was bought. The 
inventory when completed is very apt to be a surprise — 
it surprises some men to find out how much money 
they have spent in acquiring their property, and it 
surprises some others to find that the amount their 
property represents is smaller than they had expected. 
Anyway, it is worth all the trouble it takes to get an 
inventory to find out the value accurately. 

Our first inventory showed that our total equip- 
ment was worth $6,971.87. Two hundred and nine- 
teen dollars and eighty-five cents of this was in the 
business office, $3,177.25 in machine composition, 
$922.57 in hand composition, $1,270 in cylinder press, 
$1,075.20 in job-press, $232 in bindery and $75 in the 
stock-room. We were paying at the time $20 per 
month rent, $50 per month in interest on borrowed 
money and purchase contracts, and about $18 a month 
in insurance and taxes. Having got this far we began 
making out job orders on the job-ticket form and 
every one in the shop began making out the daily 
time-tickets. We put a rather complicated looking 
face on our shop clock and our cost system was in 
active operation on all fronts. 

Without question it was difficult for every one in 
the shop at first to have to report on that daily time- 
ticket just what he did every minute of the day, but 
this was at the beginning only. It now requires but 
very little time or effort to keep the tickets and keep 
them accurately, and the doing of it has become a 
second nature to all of those who must. Without 
question, too, the posting of the time-tickets was a 
task that seemed to drag heavily, and the separation 
of the chargeable and non-chargeable hours was some- 
what perplexing, but this has changed also with 
experience and it is a simple matter now to make them 
both stand up and be counted. Installing a cost 
system is something like buying a new car and learning 
to drive it. Quite frequently while the machine is 
new you'll get into reverse gear when you want the 
intermediate, or you'll step on the gas when you want 
the brake and crash through the garage wall; but 
these mistakes happen only when you are a novice. 
Eventually you find the gears and the gas and the 
brakes automatically without giving the matter a 
thought, and provided you control your desire for 
speed you'll move along nicely under all conditions 
and get home without causing a jar to the life and 
accident insurance companies. 

Our first month’s summary gave us a number of 
surprises. It happened to be August, the month when 
vacations are taken. Four persons in the shop worked 
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a total of six hundred and fourteen hours, or a total 
of about twenty-five hours a day, or an average of 
little more than six hours per day per person. Our 
pay-roll for the month was $330, making the hour-cost 
for the month for pay-roll alone 53 cents. After 
spreading this over the “Statement of Cost and Profit 
and Loss” sheet and adding to it the items of rent 
and heat, light, power, insurance and taxes, interest 
on department investment, depreciation, bad accounts, 
spoiled work, office stationery and postage, telephone 
and telegraph, selling expense and commissions, dona- 
tions, water, soap, towels, interest on borrowed money 
and purchase contracts and miscellaneous expense, 
we found our hour-cost for the first month to line up 
at $1.98 for machine composition, $1.75 for hand 
composition, $2.80 for cylinder presswork, $1.10 for 
job-press, $x for bindery. Our total expense this 
month was $532.19, our total receipts $368.47, we 
used $39.87 worth of stock, and our cost system gave 
us the very comforting information that during the 
- month of August, 1914, we had a loss of $203.59, or 
paid that much for the privilege of doing business. 

The net result of this first month’s experience with 
the cost system was the advance on our part from the 
vague feeling that we were not coming out at the 
right end to a feeling of absolute certainty that we 
were not. It showed us that we must get a great 
many more hours of active production out of our plant 
to reduce the hour-costs, which meant, in effect, that 
we had to have more business or our nice shop in a 
comparatively small town was going to be a fizzle, and 
it showed us that our charges for advertising and for 
most of our job-work needed revision upward. Both 
of these we attempted to accomplish, in a measure, 
immediately, but the new business was sought with 
more confidence than the upward revision of prices 
was faced. 

However, the next month showed decided results 
in improving the general outlook. Four persons work- 
ing full time and two part time put in 984 hours at a 
pay-roll cost of $343.55, or an average hour-cost of 34 
cents. Where we had 97 hours of chargeable machine 
composition the first month we had 155 the second 
month, and our cost on the machine went from $1.98 
per hour to $1.03; hand composition went down to 
$1.34, cylinder press to $1.01, job-press to go cents, 
bindery to 77 cents and stock handling to go cents. 
Our total expense for the month was just $5 more 
than it was the previous month, our total receipts 
went from $368 to $817, and our net profit went to 
$230, making us about $27 to the good on two months. 

From that time onward our business went along 
in a much more satisfactory manner. The more we 
became accustomed to the cost system operation, the 
more it became possible to figure out the various items 

correctly, and all the time we knew quite accurately 
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what results were being obtained and could find 
definitely just what we were not doing to the best 
advantage. The system has not enabled us to make 
money every month. There are certain months in 
the year when business gets dull, but the pay-roll con- 
tinues and the overhead continues and a month’s 
business will show a loss as a result. But the record of 
past performance as the books of the cost system show 
them gives us an idea of what to expect and where to 
exert some effort to forestall the things that caused 


TOTAL BUSINESS FOR THE YEAR. 











1917 1918 

OWN dvi lis dais dcivewcneenaduecciee $ 3,068.17 $ 3,393.30 
Advertising and legals.................... 5,613.98 4,689.85 
So sere ere ere 1,451.07 1,082.02 
DEMON opi cise saisiewnccloccenssieews CGR sexe ues 

Total business for year............. $11,040.12 $ 9,165.17 

TOTAL EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR. 

MT OREN ios oe Nok s eiSaletdiccicawecisers $ 110.00 $ 123.38 
Labor, other than owners. .............005 1,926.90 2,090.05 
SMMTION OR OWNS 6.o.6.05 oes cdc vccesevc sac SAGGUO  Sccies wees 
Salary of one owner on duty. .............ccce eee 1,500.00 
Pe RAIN Gas) 0) ears as Sin /siciniciees xix 646.74 799-95 
Supplies, office and shop.................. 79.17 79.58 
INE MOONE oi 60:4 ab a:a:s.0 0:80: vinizie s Seeeve kee 934.83 787.42 
REMMI S556 [5 CADIS aru ale igiereisiaala Aoieistals 62.00 79.15 
RNa a) 60h gis oa Ss awe Sisieias slated wie Kbiare, ciel 79.78 123.50 
De COCR OLE OEE ene roan nae 81.10 69.81 
Gas and linotype supplies................. 166.83 152.28 
ROnt (CAE MCIUGER) 5. 66. iic ce ceccesccces AMEE eh asiescexs 
Rent and fuel..... Laat des sineaiaelancicowdoeeaavods 371.04 
Freight, drayage and express.............. 103.85 121.29 
No areta ona Sates ciatele oreo wiiaeinwieaies 123.83 120.82 
RAE MN 656/55 c 65:0 nici d/s.elsinleseeie- view sine 57.26 34.00 
Expense, correspondents. ..............005 28.00 34.50 
Expense, soliciting subscribers............. BOGE) sak bs cces 
RIE No conv cies ox oe ea cincen clecinwislerw da 62.04 23.13 
IIIS 2. 5.6 os a sicie cisivie sk cesuKadelouss SAGER! eudeaweks 
NCW MORI f05 <ie'e.aeicre Wi cieinalecisisicidiavincisiaieiedoteseles 23.88 

Total expense for year.............. $ 8,465.78 $ 6,533.78 

SUMMARY. 

Total business for the year...............- $11,040.12 $ 9,165.17 
Total expense for the year................ 8,465.78 6,533.78 

Net profit for the year.............. $ 2,574.34  $ 2,631.30 


$2,574.34 profit is 17.16 per cent on $15,000. 
$2,631.39 profit is 17.54 per cent on $15,000. 


Expense Items and Summary of Business 
for 1917 and 1918. 


losses before. It showed us where expense in some 
department was excessive and could best be cut out 
or efforts transferred to some other department. It 
showed us what I admit frankly had not occurred to 
me before, that the machine department, representing 
about one-third of the total investment in the plant, 
must be kept busy every hour if the hour-cost was to 
be kept within reason, and must as well be made to 
produce the greater part of the revenue that came into 
the plant in order to justify itself. 

To illustrate — for the first twelve months follow- 
ing the installation of the cost system we operated our 
linotype during the ordinary working day only, but 
we secured about enough work for it to keep it busy 
every day in the week. Under this operation the costs 
averaged about $1.25 per hour. In an effort to increase 
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the revenue from this department and cut down the 
hour-cost, we operated the machine for a period of 
months on two nine-hour shifts, and at times on three 
eight-hour shifts, or full time. One month during 
this time the hour-cost reached the low point of 88 cents 
per hour. This, however, was an exceptional month, 
and the average under the twenty-four hour day 
method kept the cost at about $1 an hour. The war, 
however, broke in on this arrangement by taking most 
of our help, and for the past twelve months we have 
been operating on regular length day only and our 
hour-cost has reverted to $1.20. 

The cost system has tended throughout to make 
our knowledge of our business more complete. It is a 
fact that, having looked into the matter of doing busi- 
ness thus far and found so many things about which we 
previously knew nothing, we became interested in the 
matter and got much satisfaction in following out the 
various leads that were presented still further than 
the cost system carried us. The matter of prompt 
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collections and prompt settlements came to appear 
very obviously important. 

One feature that one of these leads brought out is 
that the volume of business even under a cost system 
does not necessarily mean a larger net profit on capital- 
ization. Our business for 1917, the largest we have 
thus far reached, was $11,040.12. The total expense, 
including the salary of active owners, was $8,465.78, 
making a net profit of $2,574, a little better than 
seventeen per cent on what we consider our capitaliza- 
tion of $15,000. 

In 1918 the war came and took two of the three 
owners out of the plant and cut the total number 
employed from seven to three. In spite of this, the 
business produced more than $9,000 total receipts 
with $2,000 less total expense and made the net profit 
seventeen and one-half per cent, just a trifle better than 
it was during the biggest year. The expense items 
and a summary of the business for two years are given 
on the preceding page. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


BY F. HORACE TEALL 


MERICANISMS have long been 
the subject of research and of 
disputation, with but one result 
that must find universal accept- 
ance. That the language of the 

\ United States, from the lowest 
ranks to the uppermost of the 
adepts in speech or in writing, 

3 abounds in vocables and locu- 
tions different from those used for the same meaning 
in England, and that such local differences can never 
be eliminated, is the one established fact that can not 
be successfully gainsaid. But it is also the fact that 
has led to the most fallacious and troublesome of 
propositions. Among those persons who have had 
prominence in the discussion of Americanisms, some 
have found occasion for the proposition that the two 
kinds of usage be classed as two separate languages — 
the English language and the American language — 
as if they were actually two distinct tongues. 

It is unfortunate that no more felicitous name has 
been found for what is really meant by most men in 
speaking of “the American language,”’ for this is some- 
what ambiguous. The person who discovers or invents 
a word or short phrase that conveys the meaning “the 
American use of the English language,” and can not be 
perverted into any other meaning, will probably 
thereby eliminate or at least ameliorate a common 
misunderstanding. For it is certain beyond dispute 


that our language is the English language and can 
be no other. We can not appropriately call it the 
American dialect, for we have many dialects, as 
England also has many, which differ from one another 
fully as much as any dialect in one country differs from 
any in the other country. 

A large book entitled “The American Language,” 
by H. L. Mencken, recently published, is the imme- 
diate cause of our choice of subject for this article, 
though much former impulse toward the same theme 
has been resisted. Mr. Mencken’s publisher (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York) tells us that this is “the first 
book to present with any intelligibility the origins, 
development, and present state of the American dialect 
of English. All other existing works upon the subject 
deal exclusively with the vocabulary; this one aims to 
examine the more fundamental characters of the 
language — its idioms, its methods of word-change, its 
relations to other languages, its syntax, and its ten- 
dencies in grammar.” He also says: “The work is of 
value to American teachers of English, to students of 
English dialect, to those of American literature, and 
to all persons interested in the language spoken by 
100,000,000 Americans. It is thorough, but it avoids 
pedantry. A comprehensive bibliography is appended.” 

The author, however, says in his preface: “The 
present book . . . is anything but an exhaustive 
treatise upon the subject; it is not even an exhaustive 
examination of the materials. All it pretends to do is 
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to articulate some of those materials —to get some 
approach to order and coherence into them, and so 
pave the way for a better work by some more com- 
petent man. That work calls for the equipment of a 
first-rate philologist, which I am surely not. All I 
have done here is to stake out the field, sometimes 
borrowing suggestions from other inquirers and some- 
times, as in the case of American grammar, attempting 
to run the lines myself.” 

I shall not attempt a detailed criticism of the book, 
which is written in good literary English with the 
object, as many will construe it, of explaining and 
supporting colloquial incorrectness which the author 
classes as correct American. Some of the main points 
upon which I am impelled to touch are those named in 
the preceding quotations. These points are not easy 
to elucidate without some appearance of pedantry and 
dogmatism, especially by one who does not approve 
the work as a whole. 

As said in opening, there is inaccuracy in the term 
American dialect as applied in the book, for as there 
used it implies a unity of American usage which does 
not exist. Many expressions that are universally used 
in the United States are different from those used in 
England with the same meaning, but most of them are 
undeniably good English words that originate, develop, 
and persist in perfect accordance with the regular 
processes of the English language. These processes 
and developments are well worthy of close investiga- 
tion, and they have been subjected thereto, though 
not as differentiated into English and American. As 
distinctly American they are of no linguistic interest. 
Naturally, it follows thereon that the main field of 
inquiry has been the vocabulary. And even Mr. 
Mencken devotes his attention very largely to the 
vocabulary, with the usual result that many words are 
classed as Americanisms that are not peculiar to 
America, and many, or some at least, are listed as used 
only in England that are, to say the least, not uncom- 
mon in the United States. 

A phase of the subject that has not been fully 
treated is the adoption by English writers of words 
heretofore ostracized by them as Americanisms. I 
have no collection of evidence fit to offer in support of 
the assertion that this is at all common, but I am 
persuaded that it is much more frequent than it 
formerly was. The most recent examples I have seen 
were in a novel printed in England, two of which 
especially impressed me. One man’s ideas were called 
“high-browed,” and another man was said to be 
“bluffing it,” and these words were used as familiarly 
as any others. An English friend told me he had 
never seen them elsewhere in English print. 
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It may well be doubted whether such a work has 
any real general value for American teachers of English, 
or for students of literature. English language and 
literature is taught too imperfectly to burden the 
teachers with minutiz of etymology and usage beyond 
the most practical. Language teaching might well be 
made better than it is or ever has been, but will never 
be bettered by extending it to include the disputed or 
questionable usages. English grammar is imperfectly 
taught mainly where instruction is cramped by mere 
drilling in rules that are dry and mean nothing clear 
to pupils. 

Most striking in its futility is the assertion about 
American grammar. Correct syntax and all correct 
grammar in America is identical throughout with that 
which is good in England. A vast amount of the 
spoken language in both countries is ungrammatical, 
and much that is written is likewise faulty. And the 
same kinds of faults are common everywhere. We can 
not correct this popular faultiness by the assumption 
that the common errors constitute good grammar in 
one country, while they do not in the other. It may 
be, for instance, that the use of adjectives as adverbs 
is more frequent in the United States than in England, 
though that may be doubted. I personally am con- 
vinced that no actual difference exists. And the same 
is true as to all such word-changes, except possibly 
that in the United States we may be a little more given 
to making verbs of nouns without inflection. Whether 
this is so or not, such interchangeableness constitutes 
one of the regular language processes in either country. 
The grammar of the English language is the same in 
substance the world over, and there certainly is no 
such thing as American grammar. 

American colloquialism has surely gained a foot- 
hold in literature that threatens in its turn a spreading 
of corruption in American speech. But that is true 
also of English speech everywhere. Only one way to 
counteract this effect is possible, and such counter- 
action is not presently forthcoming. It consists in 
persistent improvement in teaching, as by effectual 
discrimination between good and incorrect use of 
language. Sometimes ungrammaticalness is literary 
artistry, as in the reproduction of the speech of illiterate 
persons. And such is the commonest way in which 
poor language use appears in literature, whether it be 
American or English. 

Mr. Mencken has done a vast amount of highly 
commendable scholarly work in making his book of 
nearly four hundred large pages, and has paved the 
way for future researches, notwithstanding my dissent, 
feebly expressed, to his seeming misnomer, “The 
American Language.” 


A healthful hunger for a great idea ‘ts the beauty 
and blessedness of life-—JEAN INGELOW. 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF THE 
TRADE JOURNAL 


PRINTER July, 1919 


BY JAY GLENN HOLMAN 


INASMUCH as it is by the 
| exchange of ideas that followers 
| of the printing-art can get the 
1 )}/ most benefit from THE INLAND 
Oy PRINTER, the writer undertakes 
1 to give his idea of how to read 
j and make use of the trade 

journal. If, in return, others 
Le ey Will respond with their methods, 
we will gain in efficiency and enjoyment. The ideas 
presented easily fall under the classifications of “How 
to read it,” ‘‘How to use it,” “How to save it” and 
“How to help it,” and so you will find them grouped. 

When THE INLAND PRINTER comes to the shop it 
is an unwritten law that we all gather around to look it 
over. This hasty glance only whets the appetite, so to 
speak, and each one sees in it some article or advertise- 
ment to be read with care at a time of leisure. Then 
we take it home to show the wife, and if we are so 
fortunate as to have a reproduction of a specimen or a 
notice of some kind, we visibly swell with importance 
and join in rejoicing while the wife pats us on the back. 
But, honestly, it means a great deal to come into 
national prominence through a respected journal. As 
a sequel to these notices, acquaintances may be made 
that last a lifetime, even business partnerships resulting. 

As to the actual reading, we proceed as follows: 
Starting at the front cover, which we pause to admire, 
we work steadily through the book, advertisements, 
special articles, editorial, correspondence, and so on 
through to the back cover. In this way nothing is 
missed and those things that are of special interest are 
noted and can be referred to later. 

In the close, careful reading of every page you get 
a veritable encyclopedia of information about new 
methods, machines; inspiration from article and speci- 
men; and determination to help in making the trade 
and business better for your having worked in it. To 
such a reader the trade journal would be cheap at $10 
a year, for in no other way can knowledge and experi- 
ence be so rapidly and widely spread. The man who 
intends to move ahead must keep himself posted. 

To keep copies of the trade journal intact and 
accessible, it is best to have them bound in volumes. 
Everything should be saved but the advertising pages, 
and those are discarded only because THE INLAND 
PRINTER has such an efficient bureau of information 





You may glean knowledge by reading, but you must 
separate the chaff from the wheat by thinking. — OSBORN. 


that any material or method or manufacturer of 
printing goods may be located at the cost of a letter of 
inquiry. It may be of interest to advertisers to know 
that special series of advertisements, such as the 
Strathmore series, are saved because of the excellent 
ideas to be gained from them. 

The writer has a special three-quarter, brown 
leather binding with mottled brown edges, and the 
same style is used on all volumes. In time he will have 
a library that will be a delight and a pride. 

How to use the trade journal is an important sub- 
ject, and many readers will have new and original ideas 
about it, so come back with some of them. Where else 
can you get so many good examples of new processes, 
and ideas in color schemes and arrangements? How 
better can you convince and land the customer who 
doesn’t know just what he wants? In one particular 
case ideas were furnished for a beauty section, a war 
section, scene section, and special color inserts for a 
large university annual. It pays to have the journals 
handy and easy to handle. 

Superintendents should make it a special point to 
pick out the various items pertaining to the different 
departments and recommend them to be read by the 
men most interested. This will help every one keep 
up-to-date and on the job, and will enable the superin- 
tendent to find out which of his men are progressive and 
willing to study. 

The advertising ideas that are presented in the 
review and specimen departments are innumerable and 
invaluable, and as they are not generally copyrighted 
they can be adopted and adapted to your own needs. 

It seems to be human nature to get as much as we 
can for nothing, but on the other hand, it is a fact that 
those things for which we do not work are worth least 
to us. So it is with your trade journal. Have you a 
good idea? Send it in and let others use it. Have you 
received any special inspiration? Don’t hesitate to 
say so. Do you like the journal? Get others to take 
it; the more subscribers the better will be the paper 
published. One man placed five subscriptions (lino- 
type operator, pressman, floorman, apprentice and 
binder operator), all in one shop. 

Many are the printers who are glad to acknowledge 
the trade journal as the lamp that has inspired and 
lighted the way to better things in business and great 
personal enjoyment and inspiration. 
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It was a source of great pleasure to receive a visit 
during the past few weeks from J. Radiguer, manager of 
Fonderie Caslon, Radiguer & Co., and also editor of La 
Typologie, of Paris, France. Like the number of other 
visitors we have received from foreign fields, Mr. Radiguer 
has come to America for the purpose of learning more 
about our methods and processes, and to purchase a con- 
siderable amount of machinery and supplies for the print- 
ers served by his company. Be it said to his honor that 
for four years and a half Mr. Radiguer was separated from 
his home and family, fighting with the forces of his country 
for humanity and civilization. Though several times 
wounded, listed among the missing and also among those 
who made the final sacrifice, Mr. Radiguer has been 
spared to his country and is now serving it in the recon- 
struction of the printing industry by seeking the best that 
can be found in machinery, processes and methods. 





ANOTHER visitor from across the water during the past 
month was G. P. Garbett, of Odhams Limited, London, 
England, who also is here for the purpose of securing 
information that will enable the firm with which he is 
connected to re-establish its business and build up its 
equipment. The plant of Odhams Limited suffered 
severely from one of the air raids over London, a large 
portion of it being demolished. An electrical engineer by 
profession, Mr. Garbett has made a thorough study of 
electrical devices in the control and operation of printing 
machinery, but though he has paid special attention to 
this phase of the work he has also acquired an extensive 
knowledge of printing processes. 





SEVERAL things are brought forcibly to mind by the 
many visitors we have received from foreign countries. 
In the first place, emphasis is placed upon the great oppor- 
tunity that is before our manufacturers for developing and 
extending their business in other lands — an opportunity 
never before equaled. Also, without exception, all of 
our visitors have spoken with great admiration of the 
remarkable development in and the efficiency of our 
machinery and methods, as well as the manner in which 
printing businesses are conducted. This is a splendid 
tribute to the genius of our manufacturers and master 
printers, and it is one that is justly deserved, for printing 
has indeed been brought to a high state of development 
in this country. Do we realize, though, that it places a 
great responsibility upon us? Printers of other nations 
4-4 


are looking to us for standards upon which to base the 
further development of the printing industry in their 
lands. All of which emphasizes the fact that we have a 
reputation to sustain. Let us live up to our obligation. 





“How Printing Profits Are Lost.” 


It is refreshing, to say the least, to read a book that 
gets right down to the actual facts and sets them forth in 
such a straight-from-the-shoulder manner as is done by 


- Edward P. (Dad) Mickel in his book, “What Shall It 


Profit You?”” Mr. Mickel’s wide experience in the print- 
ing business, and his years of activity in organization work 
among printers, enable him to speak or write with 
authority. In the first chapter of his book, the subject 
of which is “How Printing Profits Are Lost,” he sets 
forth some pertinent statements, from which we quote 
without further comment: 


In talking to our customers, in selling them printing, more 
often than I care to mention we have taken their changes and 
additions to original specifications on a job we had already 
priced, and assured them it would be easy and a pleasure to 
make the changes as the cost would be but trifling. The facts 
were, we didn’t know what the cost was going to be ourselves. 
We were led to do these things asked of us for fear the order 
might be taken from us, yet we knew that every change, every 
addition, cost us real money, and when we did this we were 
cutting our own price to the extent of the additional cost. 
And here, too, we find that our profits are lost because we 
talk equipment and manufacture instead of business and 
merchandising. 

We have expended in recent years a great deal of time, a 
great deal of money and the thought of the very best brains 
engaged in the printing business in studying costs; in finding 
and devising the most efficient methods of production; in 
inventing new labor-saving machines and refining methods 
of manufacture; in the training of efficiency experts, cost- 
finding experts; but we have not as yet given the measure of 
thought and study necessary to that other fundamental, which 
is the more essential of the three — the selling of the product. 

We have schools to train our people in estimating, in cost- 
finding, in efficiency methods; we have schools to train our 
printers, but what are we doing for the man who must sell the 
product of our factories, on whose shoulders almost the entire 
burden of profit or loss ultimately falls? It is no longer enough 
to pick out bright young men with a smattering of the printing 
business, put a few samples of printing in their hands, and send 
them out against the buyer of printing to sell our products. 
They must be trained to meet the buyer; training is just as 
essential here as in any other branch of the printing business. 
They must be taught the theory of merchandising; the phi- 
losophy, the psychology, and the practice of selling; they must 
become something more than ‘‘price carriers.” The old idea 
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that all salesmen aie born salesmen will not hold. The selling 
of printing is a mat¢er of logic, of initiative, of tact and judg- 
ment. These are but a few of the things a salesman must 
possess in order to sell printing at a profit. 

We can not sell the product of a printing factory by enter- 
tainment, a good story, or the glad hand alone. 

It is a fact that it requires five years of apprenticeship to 
make a printer, while for a salesman in the same printing 
establishment, large or small, the idea has been prevalent that 
a week or ten days was sufficient time to teach him to sell 
printing. 

Of the three — cost-finding, efficiency and selling — the 
greater of these is selling at a profit. 





Improve the Printed Product by Proper 
Preparation of Copy. 


In his new book on “Modern Punctuation,” George 
Summey, Jr., includes a paragraph which reads as follows: 

“Printers are business men, often artists as well, who 
wish to produce satisfactory typographical work at a 
profit. Their concern is not with literary but with typo- 
graphical composition. They seek correctness, consis- 
tency and intelligibility, but manifestly can not assume 
the writer’s functions any more than is necessary to the 
reputation of the office. If printers are required to do 
half *he pointing they are not to be blamed for making 
rules which will roughly serve for average cases. The 
more definite the rules, when copy is defective, the less 
waste of time and capital. But printers’ rules are not 
invariable laws for writers; nor do the current style-books 
attempt to set forth the rhetorical aspects of punctuation 
in any comprehensive way. Printers lay stress on con- 
sistency and good design; naturally enough they leave to 
the writer the finer distinctions of emphasis and meaning.” 

Mr. Summey is right in his statement that ‘“ Printers 
are business men who wish to produce satisfactory typo- 
graphical work at a profit.” While it seems that many 
evidently ignore the profit, yet it is encouraging to know 
that the number who make it a point to do work at a profit 
is increasing, though there is still room for improvement. 
But that is not the thought we had in mind. 

By far too much of the said “satisfactory typo- 
graphical work” is spoiled because of the seemingly 
unbreakable rule in many printing-offices to follow copy. 
In many cases this rule has grown out of the fact that 
those writing the copy refuse to allow any changes or to 
accept the suggestions offered by the printer. Neverthe- 
less, a great many writers—in fact, the majority — 
appreciate such suggestions for improving their work. 

To a very large extent the printers’ product would be 
improved, and more satisfactory typographical work 
produced, if the printers made it a rule to have some 
competent person in the proofroom go over all copy and 
have it properly prepared before it was sent to the case 
or machine. Of course, the necessary charge for this work 
should be made in order to produce the work at a profit; 
but the extra charge would undoubtedly be offset by the 
saving in the time of making corrections and alterations. 
It would also be necessary to secure the customer’s 
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consent, but if the matter is properly presented this will 
be forthcoming and the customer would most likely 
appreciate having the additional interest taken in his 
work and be willing to stand the slight additional cost. 

As we write, we have before us for review a recent 
work on subjects connected with printing — a good book 
from the standpoint of the technical matter and the infor- 
mation contained therein. Above all others, books on 
printing should be produced with care, but to the least 
critical of readers it would be apparent that this one shows 
extreme carelessness in the proofreading. This is but 
one out of a number that have come to our attention. 

As set forth in an article in our June issue, the work of 
proofreading has to too great an extent been looked upon 
as a necessary evil. Careful reading of proof adds the 
finishing touch to a job of printing by eliminating errors 
made in the composition. So, also, does the proper 
preparation of copy enhance the printed page by freeing 
it from inconsistencies and errors in construction and 
punctuation. 





Put the Printer on Same Basis as the 
Merchant and Banker. 


A paragraph from a letter written by one printer to 
another, both of them active workers in their organiza- 
tions, was brought to our attention because of a compli- 
mentary reference to this journal. The paragraph follows: 

“T look forward with a great deal of pleasure to the 
day when the printers of this State and elsewhere will have 
some standard price-list, some standard basis of estimating 
— in other words, to the day when the printer will have 
to know his business just as much as the merchant or the 
banker has to know his. I can see better days beginning 
when every printer is a subscriber to and a reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and every printer has some cost system 
and a Franklin Printing Price-List.”’ 

Naturally, we greatly appreciate this reference to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. However, that is not the point 
we desire to emphasize. 

The statement upon which we do wish to place empha- 
sis is: ““ I look forward to the day when printers will have 
some standard price-list, some standard basis of estimating 
— in other words, to the day when the printer will have 
to know his business just as much as the merchant or the 
banker has to know his.” 

It is to be hoped that this day will not be long delayed, 
and it is encouraging to know that agencies are now at 
work to hasten it. The work now being done by the local 
organizations of employing printers, backed up by the 
efficient forces of the national body, the United Typothetz, 
has this object in view. Never before has such a con- 
structive effort been made for advancing the interests of 
any industry as that now in progress in the printing-trades. 
The benefit of this work will, of course, be felt to a greater 
or less extent by printers everywhere. It is needless to 
state, however, that those contributing of their time and 
effort will derive the greatest benefit and profit therefrom. 
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In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Gach minute and unseen part, 
for the Gods see everywhere. 
—lQLongfellow, 1807-1882. 


* * * * 


Art Cultivates Art. 


HE great and good John Ruskin 

wrote: “Beautiful art can only be 
produced by people who have beautiful 
things about them, and unless you pro- 
vide some element of beauty for your 
workmen to be surrounded by, you will 
find that no element of beauty can be 
invented by them.” 

Collectanea has been in thousands of 
printing-houses, yet can not recall as 
many as ten in which any element of 
beauty was provided. A clock and a 
calendar or two, or the picture of a 
printing-press or a printing-press factory 
are the usual decorations, and yet in the 
great majority of printing-houses there 
is some effort to excel, some effort to make 
printing beautiful. When we wonder 
why the results are too often garish 
and distasteful to those who love good 
typography, the answer comes that the 
efforts, commendable as they are, are 
made by starved minds. This accounts 
for the vogue of ugly type-designs; the 
confusion in the minds of some printers, 
under which novelty covers a multitude 
of sins against refined taste; the accept- 
ance of other printers’ work as a standard 
to emulate or excel, quite apart from 
individuality in the appreciation of 
things beautiful — imitation, instead of 
study of art principles, and lack of the 
art sense which separates the good from 
the vulgar. Good pictures, busts and 
prints, whatever the subjects, will be 
educative, especially in places where 
efforts are made to excel, though what is 
excellent may be but vaguely appre- 
hended. All the better, of course, if the 
pictures and busts relate to typography 
and to printers of eminence. Better still 
if a few masterpieces of printing are 
enshrined where the workers may see 
them and occasionally have access to 
them. The workmen will be benefited, 
their ideas uplifted and their distaste for 
the ugly will be strengthened. Things 
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Jacob Perkins, 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 1766-1840. 


Inventor of the Process of Steel-Engraving; the first 
steelplate engraver and printer; founder in 1818 of a 
bank-note printing establishment which is still flourishing, 
the most extensive in Great Britain; author of several 
other important inventions. See biography herewith. 


of beauty will also promote refinement 
of manners in the shops. It is only in 
places where good printing is not under- 
stood that compositors have foul habits 
and work amid the dirt they themselves 
create. When we reflect upon the bare 
ugliness of the average printing-shop, 
we find excuses for the uncouthness of 
many compositors and some foremen. 
In a composing-room representing an 
investment of a few thousand dollars, 
we are sure that an outlay of five per cent 
of the amount for things of beauty, some 
decorations on the walls, would be a 
sound and practical addition to the 
plant. Why should that considerable 
part of our lives which we spend in 
business premises be lived in exile from 
things of beauty and refinement? We 
hope that some aspiring printers will be 
influenced to begin to take Ruskin’s 


advice. 
* * * Bo 


We prize books; and they prize them 
most who are themselves wise. In the 
highest civilization the book is still the 
highest delight.—Emerson.. 





The Inventor of Steel-Engraving 
Was an American. 


HE important art of engraving on 
steel was invented in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, in 1815, by a native of 
that town, Jacob Perkins, who was born 
July 9, 1766. He was apprenticed to a 
goldsmith at the age of twelve. In three 
years, his employer having passed on, 
young Jacob succeeded to the business, 
manufacturing gold beads and _ shoe- 
buckles. At the age of twenty-one he 
secured a contract to make copper coins 
for the State of Massachusetis, for 
which he himself made the dies. This 
turned his attention toward engraving. 
In 1790 he invented the first nail-making 
machine, out of which grew the extensive 
nail manufactories in Amesbury and 
other parts of Massachusetts. During 
the war of 1812 he constructed machines 
for reboring old cannon, and thereafter, 
until his death, gave much attention to 
heavy artillery. In 1823 he constructed 
a steam-gun, surpassing in power and 
speed any artillery thenin use. Although 
this gun had the approval of the Duke 
of Wellington, at whose instance Perkins 
received three medals from the British 
Government, the difficulty of transport- 
ing the machine prevented its adoption. 
In 1815, as stated above, Perkins dis- 
covered the method of softening and 
hardening steel, which is essential to 
steel-engraving. A design, bank-note, 
postage-stamp, etc., is engraved on soft 
steel, and then hardened. This hardened 
original is then pressed into a sheet of 
soft steel as many times as are necessary 
to fill the sheet to be printed, and then 
the sheet is hardened. Having perfected 
his invention, Perkins left Newburyport 
in 1816 for Philadelphia, where he 
established the first steelplate printing 
establishment in the world. In 1818, 
seeking a wider field, he went to London 
and established the bank-note engraving 
and printing house now known as 
Perkins, Bacon & Co., Ltd., which has 
a position in Europe similar to that of 
our American Bank Note Company. 
Perkins was one of the earlier small 
group of American inventors, which 
included Fulton, R. M. Hoe, David Bruce, 
Goodyear and others, who first gave 
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America its preeminence in invention. 
This remarkable printer — for that was 
his chief occupation for more than thirty 
years — died in London in 1849, at the 
age of eighty-two. 

Steel-engraving was not employed for 
other than commercial purposes until 
1830, when the first art subject was 
engraved, a picture published in a book 
of poetry, entitled “The Social Day.” 
Prior to 1830 all line-engravings on metal 
were printed from copper. Collectanea 
often hears early line-engravings re- 
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Printing and Architecture Are 
Sister Arts. 
UR art and that of architecture have 
the same principles. They are both 
geometric. Our areas of straight matter, 
repeated page upon page, are they not 
akin to the plain walls of a building? 
May not both pages and walls be service- 
able enough, yet crude and ugly or 
symmetrical and beautiful? And the 
columns, arches, lintels, friezes, facades 
and other decorative additions to the 





ferred to as “‘steelplates.”’ This, of 
course, is incorrect. 
* * * * 


A Printer Enrolled Among 
the Immortals. 


AY 31 of this year was the | 

centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Walt Whitman, printer and 
poet. Various celebrations were 
held. The principal event centered 
in Brooklyn, where, under the aus- 
pices of the Academy of Arts, a 
largely attended public meeting was 
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which enter into printed things and into 
buildings is as important to one art as to 
the other, and demands equal keenness 
of intellect and equal study and experi- 
ence on the part of both printer and 
architect. 

These similarities would be more 
apparent if the size of the product of 
each of these arts were alike. Men are 
prone to defer to bigness. The small 
book with its delicate details, and the 
huge building, each representing equal 
effort and equal ability, do not com- 
mand equal appreciation, except 
from a small circle of exceptionally 
well-informed persons. If we print- 
ers could compose our pages with 


| types as big as bricks, and deliver 


our books with a derrick on a great 
wagon, and the owner or users of 
the book were made to ascend to the 
top of the pages and descend to the 
last line thereof by means of stair- 
ways or elevators, the rank and file 
of passably educated persons would 
quickly concede that here was some- 
thing to admire and respect. It re- 
quires a big mind to appreciate the 





addressed by several noted authors. 
This _meeting was preliminary to 
a pilgrimage to the birthplace of 
the poet, West Hills, Long Island, 
where the house in which he was 
born is still standing, sound to the 
core after nearly two centuries’ use. 
Two hundred admirers of the “‘good gray 
poet” made the pilgrimage. Messages 
were received from across the seas. Amid 
all the sentiment, the fact stood forth 
that this man, who from the age of four- 
teen until the age of forty earned his 
living chiefly by setting types, is recog- 
nized as one of America’s higher intel- 
lectual assets. A short biography, with 
a portrait and a picture of Whitman’s 
birthplace, was printed in Collectanea 
a few months back. Whitman honored 
the profession of Printing, and printers 
ought to be acquainted with his career. 
Read a book or two about him. Read his 
poetry. Men of great intellectual power 
have frequently acknowledged that the 
study of Walt Whitman’s verses has 
given them new and better views of life. 
* * * * 
Fixed Prices. 


T the end of a liturgy that was 

printed during the early part of 
the reign of James I. of England (1604) 
the following notice, limiting the price 
to be charged for the book, is found: 


The King’s Majestie, by the advice of his 
most dere Uncle, The Lord Protector, and other, 
his Highness’ Counsail, straightly chargeth and 
commandeth that No Manner of Persone sell 
the Present Book, Unbound, above the Price of 
Two Shillynges and Two Pence, and the same 
Bounde in Paste or Bordes, in Calves Leather 
not above the price of Four Shillynges the piece. 
God Save the Kyng! 


the artist. 





Printer-Mark of Vincent Casteleyn, printer of Haarlem, as it ss 
appears in a book printed by himself in 1620; one of the very few things. Little minds are worship- 
early pictures of a printing-press in which the proper relation of 
the unprinted and printed paper to the press was understood by 
Early engravers persisted in placing the paper in 
positions where the pressman could not reach it without walking 
around the press. 


walls, are they not all akin to the some- 
times admirable and sometimes unbeauti- 
ful head-pieces, vignettes, initials, borders, 
etc., which enter into all ambitious 
typography? 

True, our art has smaller areas and 
more intimate effects than are needed in 
architecture; but precisely the same 
artistic ability is required to plan and 
complete a book, simple or elaborate, 
as is required to plan and complete 
a building, simple or elaborate. The 
overdecorated building and the over- 
decorated book or catalogue are in the 
same Class of bad art. 

If we study the details of a building, 
we find it to consist of series of repetitions 
of areas and decorations, and similar 
repetitions of details are characteristic 
and necessary in typography. Looking 
at a building of many storeys, we notice 
that as a rule one design, with rarely any 
change, prevails in each storey, except 
the base and: top storey. To have this 
otherwise would be against good art; to 
have every page in a book a separate 
“stunt” would make the book intolerable 
as an art work. The elements which 
make buildings and printed things beauti- 
ful are good proportions, good color, 
careful spacings, harmonious decorations, 
suitable perspective, dignity, and appro- 
priateness to the purpose of the work. 

We work with different materials, but 
the knowledge of the varied materials 


greatness of small but influential 


ers of big things. 

However, it is more important 
that printers themselves should ap- 
preciate this relationship and equal- 
ity of the two arts than that the general 
public should do so. It is largely because 
printers undervalue the importance and 
possibilities of their occupation that the 
general public fails to appreciate the 
beauty and power of fine printing. 
There is, after all is said, as much of bad 
architecture as there is of bad printing. 
Doubtless the jerry builder, with his tin 
decorations, is not imbued with any 
more respect for architecture as an art 
than is the ill-taught printer for printing 
as an art. 

Lastly, while we concede the equality 
of architecture and printing in Art, our 
Art is transcendent in Influence. A 
band of savages put in possession of a 
city replete with architectural monu- 
ments would not only remain savages 
but would demolish the temples, theaters 
and monuments to get materials with 
which to build hovels. It has been done 
repeatedly! But put the same band of 
savages in a library, with the alpha- 
betical key to its contents, and they will 
emerge civilized, and will proceed to 
develop all the Arts, including archi- 


tecture. 
* * * ok 


Y desire is to so compose my life 

that when the Great Blest Master 

Printer orders my form to be distributed, 

there shall remain the proof that I have 

ever striven to honor Printing and cause 
it to be honored of all men. 
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Good and Bad Proofreading. 


A New York newspaper recently contained an editorial 
article headed ‘‘An Obsolescent Art,’ which bemoaned the 
alleged fact that most of the books now printed show a great 
lack of competent proofreading. It said, quite properly, that 
reasons could be found plentifully for typographical errors in 
newspaper news columns, but that no such reasons could be 
adduced in support of errors in books. Of course the obsoles- 
cent art, so called, is the art of proofreading, and saying that 
it is obsolescent can mean nothing else than that it is dying. 
Surely such an assertion demands refutation. For the actual 
fact is that the art of proofreading is not dying, and the vast 
majority of books are as free from typographical errors as they 
ever were. This really means that former work was no better 
than that now done. In fact, printing has always been far 
from perfect, as Theodore L. De Vinne clearly showed in his 
“Correct Composition.” 

The main point of interest is the condition of work now, 
not that of former times. Conditions have changed somewhat 
as to details, but in general proofreading is and always will be 
just what it always has been. In the article mentioned it was 
conjectured that the poor reading might result from economiz- 
ing by publishers. Such a cause is not a matter of conjecture 
to the present writer, but a matter of absolute conviction as 
to a large part of the effect complained of. Personal experience 
has proved it to him, though possibly not in the same way 
that others may see it. I am persuaded that much inefficient 
work is the direct result of ill-considered orders from pub- 
lishers to commercial printers that copy must be followed 
exactly, thus leaving the proofreader no authority to correct 
errors that appear in copy. Such orders would be commend- 
able if the copy were prepared, as it should be, so that it could 
be reproduced literally. Exact imitation, letter by letter and 
point for point, would be the ideal method, but it is seldom 
indeed that such method gives reasonably good results. 

The best proofreader that ever lived — who he was or is or 
will be “‘no feller can find out ”’— is liable to the worst imagin- 
able error, just as some of our most noted baseball-players 
have perpetrated some of the most ludicrous ‘‘bonehead” 
plays. I knew one reader whom many people called the best, 
and who undoubtedly was as thoroughly accomplished as any 
one could be, whom I often heard expressing wonder as to how 
he could leave a certain bad error uncorrected. His fame 
was founded on corrections that are seldom allowed now- 
adays — changes from copy. His proofreading was always 
actual editing. And such work is what every thorough proof- 
reader should be qualified to do, although a great majority of 
employers, especially owners of establishments doing work for 
many customers, will not and can not allow it. But a very 
important phase of this editorial quality of proofreading 
should be mentioned, which must have been recognized as a 
prime qualification of the reader spoken of. He never made 
changes where he could not prove that the copy was not 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 














Replies can not be made by mail. 


correct. That is, he followed copy when there was any reason 
to think the writer actually desired it, as in any case where a 
mere difference of opinion was involved. 

I did not intend, however, to write a dissertation on proof- 
reading, either good or bad, but rather to point out a few facts 
of present conditions that seem to me to constitute a good 
refutation of the charge of obsolescence of the art of proof- 
reading. It has always been common in literary criticism to 
attribute all error to poor proofreading. Much of the erroneous 
work thus censured owes all or nearly all of its incorrectness 
to the writers or editors who have insisted that nothing be 
changed by the reader, although they failed to prepare the 
manuscript properly. When a book made under such restric- 
tion has errors that are simply preserved as in copy it shows 
good trade proofreading, not bad, according to employers’ 
instructions, though, of course, this does not hold good as to 
absolutely wrong spelling. In regard to punctuation, for 
instance, whether specifically ordered to be as in copy or not, 
nearly all operators of machines always reproduce just what is 
put before them, and the proofreader is expected not to change 
it, or at least not to make many changes; and as many writers 
do not bother to punctuate correctly, even if they know how, 
the result is seen in badly punctuated print which often 
exemplifies excellent trade proofreading as done in compliance 
with orders. 

A most astonishing and discouraging fact arises from the 
universal use of the typewriting machine. Of course good 
typewriting is plainer and more easily read than most hand- 
writing, therefore preferable. Naturally, publishers have very 
generally adopted the plan of having all manuscripts copied 
by typewriters; but this introduces an added step in the work 
between the author and the printer, which has never been 
sufficiently subject to supervision to give any certainty of good 
product. Herein we find the plainest evidence of mistaken 
economy by publishers. They have their copy made by 
typewriters not half as accurate as most proofreaders, and send 
it to the printers with the restriction that the readers must 
follow it. Every proofreader knows that the restriction must 
be overlooked occasionally, but not many proofreaders make 
all the corrections they know are necessary to produce correct 
work. It has actually become common for readers to pass 
unchallenged many errors which they know to be such, merely 
because they are wrong in the copy. 

An example of too literal compliance with orders is shown in 
the work of those who leave plain misspellings uncorrected 
because they appear in copy. This should not be done by 
operators in the case of common words, but the operator who 
does it is a little more excusable than the proofreader who 
leaves it uncorrected. It is somewhat ungracious for me to 
specify an instance so recent, but I know no other way to show 
so clearly what I mean; and it is the big mistake that causes 
such error that I criticize, not the reader who followed orders. 
The last book of which I read the final proofs for a printer 
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was given to the operators with an order that in spelling the 
copy must be followed. In the typewriter copy the word 
battalion appeared as batallion, Irredenta was written Irridenta, 
Bersagliere was written Bersiglari, these being merely a few 
that I remember distinctly. They were left just like the copy 
in first reading. I have not the least doubt that the one who 
gave the order did not mean that such misspelling was wanted. 
Such orders should not be given unless the copy is as carefully 
prepared as if it were the final work. Uncorrected copy often 
leads to queries whether some very common word should not 
be spelled right. There is no sensible excuse for such a query. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE printing-trades committee entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a memorial to those in the trade who have fallen in the 
war reports that a sum of £2,000 has so far been collected. It 
is intended to provide a new wing to the Caxton Convalescent 
Home at Limpsfield, and a total of £4,000 is required for its 
erection. 

Complaint has been made in the House of Commons 
because of the fact that (as alleged), in consequence of the 
recent order of the Paper Controller withdrawing restrictions 
on printed matter imported into England, large orders were 
being placed with American houses for calendars, Christmas 
cards, toy-books and other printed matter at English prewar 
prices. 

AT a recent meeting of the Advisory Committee of the 
Printing Trades Exhibition it was decided, because of the 
inability of many of the manufacturers of printers’ machinery 
to have exhibits ready in time, to postpone the exhibition, 
which was to be held next year, to May, 1921. The promoters 
then expect to organize an exhibition that will surpass all 
previous ones. 

A NATIONAL PRINTING AND KINDRED TRADES FEDERATION 
meeting was recently held at Exeter, at which it was decided 
to form an industrial council and appoint twenty-five repre- 
sentatives to meet an equal number of representatives of the 
Employers’ Federation. It was also decided to enter into 
arrangements with the employers for establishing a forty-eight 
hour week, with a week’s holiday and six bank holidays per 
year with pay. 

Ow1nc to the continued upward tendency of labor and 
costs in the process-engraving industry, there is no longer (so 
it is announced) any prospect of modifying the existing advance 
in prices, and it is therefore deemed advisable by the Federa- 
tion of Master Process Engravers, with a view to simplifying 
accounts, to incorporate in the schedule the forty per cent 
advance at present shown on invoices and to charge at inclu- 
sive prices. The new schedule has been prepared and is now 
in effect. 

A PATENT on a process for parchmentizing paper has been 
issued to W. Dagnall, of Middlesex. Paper is parchmentized, 
and rendered water-proof, acid-proof and of great strength, by 
passing it through two baths of sulphuric acid or sulphuric 
acid mixed with sulphurous acid, the second being more dilute 
than the first, the acid being squeezed out after each operation 
and the paper afterwards neutralized by means of an alkali- 
bath, washed, softened in a bath of glycerin, calcium chlorid, 
salt or the like, with or without admixed loading material, and 
then dried. 

AT a recent meeting of the Association of Established 
Technical Officers in His Majesty’s Stationery Office a paper 
was read by E. A. Dawe on “The Point System for Paper and 
Boards.”’ Briefly, the chief points advocated by Mr. Dawe 
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were: (1) A standard ream of five hundred sheets; (2) the 
standard weights per ream to be based on grams per square 
meter; (3) the thickness of boards should be in multiples of 
.0025 inch (or .063 millimeter); (4) the standard sizes of paper 
to be based on a unit of 1.25 inches (a series of new sizes being 
proposed in which the sizes progressed by 1.25 inch or multi- 
ples); (5) the adoption of a standard label for paper and 
boards, giving substance, weight, thickness and their metric 
equivalents. After considerable discussion all points were 
adopted but the fourth, this being left for further discussion. 


FRANCE. 

PaRIS compositors have secured a raise in wage of 10 
centimes (2 cents) per hour and 5 centimes (1 cent) per thousand 
letters for piecework. 

AN advance of 3 francs per day has been obtained by the 
compositors at Lyons, making the rate 14 francs ($2.70). The 
piece price per thousand is raised to 1.45 francs (28 cents). 

GrEorGES LECoMTE, president of the Société des Gens de 
Lettres and director of the Ecole Estienne (the latter Paris’ 
prominent printing-trade school), has been promoted to the 
grade of commander in the Legion of Honor. 

THE French printing-trade employees’ organ, La Typo- 
graphie Frangaise, again appears twice a month, having during 
the war been obliged to restrict itself to monthly issues. It 
has also changed its type-face, the new one being much more 
readable than the old. 

TuE fund to assist members of the printing-trade who have 
suffered through wounds or illness while serving in the army, 
and to help the families of those who have lost their lives, 
which was started by René Billoux (7 Rue Suger, Paris), and 
whose appeal for American aid has been published in our 
columns, has, up to April, reached the sum of 152,192.25 
francs ($29,373). Further donations are still solicited. 

UNDER a law passed on April 23, last, the eight-hour day 
has been made obligatory, applying to all French industrial 
and commercial establishments and their branches, of what- 
ever nature these may be, public or private, religious or non- 
religious, even if they be of a benevolent character or have 
professional instruction as their object. The law governs male 
and female labor and persons of any age, and is effective also 
in Algiers and other French colonies. 


BELGIUM. 

RECENTLY, in reply to a demand for increased wages on the 
part of the Antwerp printers, the newspaper proprietors pointed 
out that, as the men were affiliated with the Brussels Federa- 
tion, they would have to await the decision of the federation 
before taking action. The printers would not wait, however, 
and immediately struck. As a consequence, four of the leading 
daily papers were unable to appear. 


ALGIERS. 

A NEW paper-pulp company has been organized in this 
country, to be called the Société des Celluloses de l’Afrique du 
Nord, with a capital of three million francs. The object of the 
company is to manufacture paper-pulp, paper, cardboard, etc., 
from esparto grass and other raw materials obtainable in 
Algiers. It hopes to be able to make exports during the 


resent year. 
P 7 CUBA. 


THE Secretary of Public Instruction and Fine Arts of Cuba 
publishes an extensive and well-printed bimonthly magazine, 
Revista de Instruccion Publica, of which a recent issue, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty pages, is at hand. This review 
is mailed free to all similar foreign publications, archives, 
libraries, scientific bodies, etc., applying for it, also in exchange 
for other publications, by applying to the Secretaria de Instruc- 
cién Piblica y Belles Artes, Negociado de Estadistica y 
Revista, Habana, Cuba. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


by mail. 


Replies can not be made 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Storing Negative Films to Save Glass. 


While negative-glass is as expensive as it is we should return 
to a practice of years ago and strip the negative films from their 
glass supports to store them between the leaves of a book made 
of paraffined paper. The British Journal of Photography sug- 
gests that if a stiffer film is required than a thick stripping 
collodion will give, even with two coatings, then the negatives 
may be placed upon a leveling-slab and flowed with a warm 
ten per cent solution of gelatin, which, when dry, will give the 
film considerable substance. It might be added that this 
album of paraffined paper should have its leaves numbered, 
and the titles of the negatives should be recorded in another 
book, together with the leaf numbers where each negative is 
filed, so that it can be found at once without disturbing the 
other negative films. No weight should be placed on the 
album containing the negatives, as pressure might in time 
cause them to stick to the leaves. 


Let Us Call It “‘ Rotagravure”” Hereafter. 


D. A. R., New York, asks: ‘‘What is the meaning of the 
word ‘rotogravure’? Is it the proper term for the method of 
printing newspaper supplements that are now so popular?” 

Answer.— The word “‘rotogravure”’ is a registered trade- 
mark word which undoubtedly came from the name of the 
German syndicate, the “‘Rotogravur Tiefdruck Gesellschaft,” 
of Berlin, whose machinery and process were introduced into 
this country by the Sackett & Wilhelms Company, of Brooklyn, 
New York. The proper name for the process and its product 

“rotary photogravure,” and it is quite natural that in these 
busy times there would be an effort to abbreviate these two 
words. So why not use the English word “rota,” meaning 
a wheel or roll, and ‘“‘gravure,” the French for “engraving,” 
and by combining the two call it ‘‘rotagravure” hereafter? 


Photogravure From Flat Plates. 


S. W. Benson, Brooklyn, New York, asks: “Is there a 
machine made for printing photogravure from flat plates? If 
so, please let me have the address of the makers.” 

Answer.— Regret to admit that the address of the maker 
of such a machine is not at hand. The publication of your 
inquiry here will undoubtedly bring the information. For 
years it has been customary with the decorators of pottery to 
fill the designs in intaglio engraved plates with color and clear 
the surface of the engraved plate with a long knife-blade. 
Some genius will come along and add such a knife-blade to a 
press like a Colt’s Armory so that flat photogravure plates will 
be inked and the surface of the plate cleaned with a “doctor” 
at each revolution of the press. Then we will have small 
de luxe editions of prints that will be worth while. Many in- 
ventors are at work on this idea, to judge by the number of 
patents that are being granted. 


Potash Essential to Processwork. 


Without potash it can safely be said that processwork 
would be impossible. We use the bichromate, carbonate, and 
iodid salts, and it is also used in the making of other chemicals 
necessary to our processes, as well as in the making of glass. 
The Germans controlled the potash supply of the world and it 
was their boast that no matter what the outcome of the war the 
world would have to go back to Germany for this indispensable 
mineral. In northern Alsace, where General Pershing led his 
men, 800,000 tons of potash have been mined yearly. Geolo- 
gists have located an immense deposit of potash in Catalonia, 
Spain, not far from Barcelona, and there is also much potash 
in Erythrea, northeastern Africa, near the Red Sea. So there 
is no danger of a scarcity of potash as soon as our ships are free 
to bring it to us. 


Another Etching-Machine. 


Those who know Robert F. Page well enough to call him 
“Bob” Page recognize in him a many-sided genius, whether as 
musician, printer, platemaker, or pressbuilder. He was the 
right hand of the late Milton A. McKee, inventor of the “‘self- 
printing plate.” Now it is the Century etching-machine that 
Mr. Page has perfected. He says of it: “The important 


The Century Etching-Machine. 


principle of its operation is the driving of the plate vertically 
in and out of the etching-solution face down. The suction 
thus created draws the decomposed matter or dross from the 
plate at each stroke, leaving a clean surface exposed to the 
action of the solution at all times.” 

The machine is built in two sizes. The No. 1 machine 
etches plates up to 15 by 18 inches, and is furnished with a 
one-third horse-power motor equipment; the No. 2 machine 
etches plates up to 18 by 22 inches, and is furnished with a 
one-half horse-power motor equipment. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROCESSWORK. 


BY STEPHEN H. HORGAN. 


oy WA OTOENGRAVING, and _ processwork 

| generally, can date its admittance to a place 

=| among the allied printing-trades to June, 

ke] 1894, when THE INLAND PRINTER partitioned 

] off a department among its pages and gave 

Ki] processwork a permanent home. At that 

time photoengravers generally were looked 

== =I upon as a lot of visionary freaks, still experi- 

menting, as shown by their chemical-stained hands. Of the 

pussibilities of their processes they rarely knew much, and of 

business methods still less. They were seeking a place in the 
sun, for they depended on it to work by. 

What easy prey they were to the magazine and book pub- 
lishers, who pitted them against each other in price-cutting 
bouts, while the ten-cent magazine owner got the gate receipts! 
Photoengraving was truly an auction business in those days. 
In soliciting engraving the lowest bidder got the work, and in 
selecting workmen it was the lowest bidder that got the job. 
The workmen were the first to wake up to the folly of this com- 
petitive bargaining, and in that same year, 1894, they obtained 
a charter from the International Typographical Union, when 
Photoengravers’ Union No. 1 was organized in New York. 
This union has since proved a stabilizer for the whole craft. 

It may be interesting to just glimpse at some of the changes 
that have taken place in processwork during the past twenty- 
five years. And it might be announced at the start that these 
changes did not always make for improvement. One would 
naturally suppose that progress meant betterment, but it does 
not work out that way in processwork. What we have done 
is to increase the speed at which work can be done; we have 
increased the quantity but not always the quality — we have 
gained in one way and lost in another. As an art industry, 
processwork has grown to great proportions, until it is no 
exaggerated statement to say that the output of photoengrav- 
ing, offset, rotary photogravure, collotype and the other 
branches of processwork in the United States has reached the 
value of $35,000,000 annually. 


Line and Half-Tone Engraving. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago was a great stimulus to process- 
work. It drew to Chicago some of the most skilled workmen 
of the time, with the result that the “Windy City” led New 
York and Philadelphia in the excellence of some of its process- 
work. G. Cramer, the dry-plate maker of St. Louis, published 
in 1894 an album of reproductions of photographs that have 
not been excelled to this day. The half-tone plates were 
made by The Franklin Company, of Chicago, with a 133-line 
screen and printed by a method of double printing patented 
by C. B. Woodward, of St. Louis. This is but an illustration 
of how little progress, in the quality of the printed illustration, 
has been made in the past quarter century. W. H. Barthole- 
mew and William Kurtz, of New York, had begun in 1892 to 
show the capabilities of half-tone engraving, but this achieve- 
ment of 1894 in Chicago had outclassed them. At the present 
time equally good half-tones are produced in Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, and even in San 
Francisco. 

Line photoengraving is one of the branches of processwork 
in which no progress can be recorded. In fact, deterioration 
was so great that up to a couple of years ago it came near being 
a lost art. The reason for this was the fact that it was most 
often turned out at less than cost and no care was taken with 
it. Today there is much improvement, but it is likely that 
the work of Wright, of New York, of a quarter century ago, 
will never be equaled, unless publishers recognize once more 
that pen-and-ink drawing is one of the highest arts and encour- 
age a new generation of Abbeys, Rhinhardts and Gibsons. 
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Color-Block Making. 


In color-block making we have made magnificent progress. 
Credit for this must not only be given to the photoengraver 
but to the pressmaker and inkmaker as well, for all three have 
played into each others’ hands. It was William Kurtz who 
made, in New York, the first successful three-color block a 
little over twenty-five years ago. He gave the writer samples 
of the color inks he had settled upon and said that to find them 
had cost him the price of a house. He was ruined because he 
could not get presses to print his color-blocks in register. 
Today the color-printer has paper which Kurtz did not have, 
but, above all, each department has trained artizans employed, 
and without whom color-block making and printing would 
still be only a theory. 


Intaglio Engraving, Rotary Photogravure. 


Thirty-eight years ago the writer perfected a method of 
intaglio engraving that was much praised, but the plates had 
to be printed slowly by hand. Since then Karl Klic, the 
master of photogravure, hit on the idea of putting the photo- 
gravure on a copper roll and printing it at high speed by 
machine, and the result is the greatest accomplishment of the 
past quarter century. The Sunday supplements of some of 
our newspapers are illustrated in this manner in a way that it 
would appear could never be excelled. At the present time it 
is only a question of skilled workmen and improved presses in 
order to bring this process into the illustrating of books, and 
for all purposes in which the highest quality engravings are 
required. Multicolor rotary photogravure is the next step, 
and has about arrived. 


Photolithography and Offset. 


A curious bit of process history relates to offset printing. 
The first practical photomechanical process was photolithog- 
raphy, carried to its highest in New York, where the first daily 
illustrated paper in the world was produced by it. Photo- 
engraving supplanted it twenty-five years ago until photo- 
lithography was almost forgotten. Later, Ira W. Rubel, a 
Jersey lithographer, missed an impression one day and it was 
printed on a rubber blanket. On the next impression the 
sheet was printed on both sides of the paper, from the stone 
as usual and offset from the rubber blanket on the back of the 
sheet. He found the offset impression was better on rough 
stock than could be had from the smooth stone, and so offset 
printing came into use and photolithography was revived. 
Offset printing is one of the developments of the past quarter 
century. 

Newspaper Half-Tones. 

In 1897 the writer invented a method of inserting original 
half-tone plates in stereotype plates used on the daily news- 
papers. It started the printing of half-tones on the newspapers, 
which before that time was considered an impossible feat. 
Since then stereotyping has improved so that original half- 
tones are used to make the matrix, and half-tones are in use in 
newspapers everywhere. Collotype, or printing from gelatin 
covered plates, is another process that has deteriorated. The 
collotypes that were made by Edward Bierstadt in New York 
twenty-five years ago can not be approached today. This 
process was suitable only for small editions, however, while 
today the demand is for large runs, so that rotary photogravure 
is driving collotype out. 

It can be seen from this brief review that if processwork 
has not improved in quality during the past twenty-five years 
it has progressed greatly in meeting the demand for long runs. 
It has kept pace with the times, has become a leading necessity 
in advertising and publishing, and from its admittance to the 
allied printing-trades twenty-five years ago it has grown in 
the appreciation of those of refined taste until it is now recog- 
nized as one of the graphic arts. 
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JOURNALISM WEEK AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI. 


ONT ARELY has the advance of the last century 
a) in the methods of printing been more strik- 
| ingly illustrated to a group of newspaper 
/ men than when, on May 9, members 
1 f of the Missouri Press Association and 
| aS 2 A) others gathered to celebrate the centen- 
NO Ay) nial of the first newspaper printed west 
FINS} of St. Louis — the Missouri Intelligencer 
and Boon’s Lick Advertiser. When this paper was founded 
at Franklin (now Old Franklin), Missouri, in 1819, the 
proprietors, Benjamin Holliday and Nathaniel Patten, 
had only an old Ramage hand-press and less than five 
hundred pounds of type. Paper was so scarce that fre- 
quently only a half-sheet, printed on both sides, was 
used for each copy of the weekly. Type, paper and ink 
had to be transported laboriously overland from St. Louis, 
along almost impassable roads. 

The contrast came half an hour after the main exer- 
cises of the day, held in New Franklin. The visitors 
were surprised by the cry of “extra,” and a moment 
later were receiving hundreds of copies of a special 
“Howard County edition” of The Evening Missourian, 
the daily newspaper published by the students in the 
School of Journalism of the University of Missouri. The 
paper told in detail of the events of the day. It carried 
illustrations of the first issue of the Intelligencer, of a 
Ramage press similar to that on which the Intelligencer was 
printed, of the marker dedicated on the site of the old paper’s 
office, and of the only building still standing of the Franklin 
that Holliday and Patten knew. 

Here, then, standing almost on the spot where the crude 
pioneer paper was published under such difficulties, the news- 
paper men and women were confronted by an age in which even 
a small-town newspaper has a linotype, or maybe two, and 


New Building to be Erected for School of Journalism at the University of Missouri. 


power-presses on which an edition twenty times the size of the 
Intelligencer’s may be run off in an hour or an hour and a half 
—an age in which illustrations are commonplaces even in a 
small paper. 

The Howard County edition of The Evening Missourian 
was set up and printed in Columbia, the home of the School 
of Journalism, and rushed thirty miles to New Franklin on a 
train three hours later than that which had carried the mem- 
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bers of the press association. How long would it have taken 
Holliday and Patten to issue a special edition and transport 
it to Columbia? 

The centennial exercises were held in connection with 
Journalism Week at the University of Missouri, and took up 
the closing day. The day before, May 8, witnessed the break- 





Ward A. Neff, 
Donor of new building for School of 
Journalism University 
of Missouri. 


School of Journalism 
will be named. 


ing of ground for a new building of the School of Journalism. 
This will give the school something it has long needed, a 
printing-plant of its own. A novel feature will be a raised 
runway along one side of the composing-room and pressroom, 
shut off by a glass partition, so that students may watch the 
operations of getting out the paper without being in the way. 

The printing equipment, together with the school’s photo- 
engraving laboratory, will be unusually well lighted, with 
windows all along the north 
side of the building, where, 
owing to the slope of the site, 
the floor will be above the level 
of the ground. 

At present the school is 
obliged to have its printing 
done in local printing-offices. 
In the new building it will be 
in a position to print all its 
publications, the most prom- 
inent of which at present is 
The Evening Missourian. 

The building is the gift of 
an alumnus of the School of 
Journalism, Ward A. Neff, of 
Kansas City, who was gradu- 
ated in the class of 1913. The 
gift is made in memory of the 
donor’s father, Jay H. Neff, 
whose name it will bear. 

The elder Neff was a pioneer 
in the field of market report- 
ing. He turned from the prac- 
tice of law in Kansas City to the editing of the Kansas City 
Daily Price Current. At the time the city’s famous packing- 
houses were established, the elder Neff changed the name of 
his paper to the Daily Drovers’ Telegram and expanded his 
field, making himself practically without competition. Later 
he acquired the Daily Drovers’ Journal-Stockman, of Omaha, 
and the Daily National Live Stock Reporter, of East St. 
Louis, and combined them into the Corn Belt Farm Dailies. 
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After his death the Daily 7 rovers’ Journal, of Chicago, was 
added to the chain. Ward a. “eff is now editor of the last- 
named paper. 

Members of the Missouri Writers’ Guild met on Monday, 
May 5, in connection with the week’s exercises, and the Missouri 
Press Association did likewise on Wednesday and Thursday, 

May 7 and 8. A feature 
iss of the first day’s sessions 
of the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation consisted of two 
illustrated lectures on typog- 
raphy, by J. L. Frazier, 
associate editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. His morn- 
ing address was_ entitled 
“The Newspaper Dress,” 
and the afternoon address, 
“Fundamentals of Design 
as Applied to Advertising 
Display and Jobwork.”’ He 
was the only speaker to be 
| scheduled for two addresses. 
\ Among the speakers of 
4 the week were Barton W. 
Currie, editor of the Country 
Gentleman, Philadelphia; 
Gus J. Karger, Washington 
correspondent of the Cuin- 
cinnati Times-Star and 
president of the National Press Club; Mrs. May Lamberton- 
Becker, of the New York Evening Post; E. Lansing Ray, 
president of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Robert W. Woolley, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission; Frank 
Dilnot, veteran British journalist, at present American corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Chronicle. 

J. N. Stonebraker, editor of the Carrollton (Mo.) Republican- 
Record, was elected president of the Missouri Press Association. 
Other officers chosen were: First vice-president, Earle Hodges, 
Mokane Missourian; second vice-president, W. C. Kapp, 
Warrensburg Star-Journal; secretary, Lewis Lamkin, Lee’s 
Summit Journal; treasurer, Lewis W. Moore, Hume Border 
Telephone. 


J. N. Stonebraker, 


Editor, Carrollton Republican-Record, 
new president of Missouri 
Press Association. 


ADVERTISING THE SUNDAY EDITION. 


It is not saying anything new to remark that the best way 
to convince the average person of the worth of anything is to 
show him the article talked about. This statement applies to 
newspapers as well as to other things. When a man has 


appreciated the value of a commodity with his own eyes he is - 


in a position the more easily to be convinced that he should 
become the possessor of the same or similar commodities. 
“Seeing is believing.” 

An enterprising newspaper in the Middle West believes in 
advertising its Sunday edition — and all of its other editions, 
too, for that matter — and in showing the people of the com- 
munity wherein it circulates a part of what they are to receive 
the following Sunday morning for their money. 

The paper referred to runs a pictorial section in its biggest 
edition each week. Of course, the matter contained in the 
section is syndicated stuff, stereotyped matter made up and 
printed perhaps a week in advance of the regular news forms. 
And the editor of the paper here mentioned makes use of this 
latter fact to boost his Sunday edition. 

Copies of this pictorial section are sent out several days in 
advance of the date on which the section is to form a part of 
the paper, to drug-stores and news-stands in various parts of 
the district. Each section is fastened below a display-heading 
bearing the name of the paper and the information that the 
accompanying feature will appear as a fraction of the paper 
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the next Sunday. The section and the heading are hung in 
a show-window or other conspicuous place; and the whole is a 
matter of good business policy for both the news-vender and 
the publishers.— Jack Edwards. 





ACETYLENE SAVES THE DAY FOR 
NEWSPAPER. 


BY CHARLES C. PHELPS. 


STA SRORNT Z| HE importance of an ample gas supply in the 
) -_ @y) printing of a daily newspaper is obvious when 
¥={| one considers the large quantity consumed 
4] in any modern typesetting room for melting 
the type-metal. The Memphis (Tenn.) 
Press ordinarily depends upon the city gas 
supply for this purpose, hence there was 
great consternation one day in the offices of 
this publication when the city gas supply failed for a period 
of several hours. Any newspaper man knows that an hour is 
an eternity when getting an issue to press — time is reckoned 
in minutes and even in seconds. 

The emergency called for the immediate installation of a 
substitute gas supply. It was quickly decided to use acetylene 
for the purpose. This was a wise decision, for acetylene is 
easily obtained in convenient form in metal cylinders in almost 
any locality, and produces a very hot flame suitable for quickly 
heating the metal-pots in the typesetting machines. Compared 
with other gases commonly used for heating purposes, acetylene 
has a much greater heating power; in fact, it has three or four 
times as many heat units per cubic foot. 

Acetylene in cylinders is known as Prest-O-Lite gas. The 
cylinders are supplied in different sizes, the smaller ones being 
used extensively for automobile illumination and the larger 
ones for oxyacetylene welding and cutting and other industrial 
purposes. There are some very remarkable and interesting 
facts about these cylinders of gas. They embody a scientific 
principle which permits storing an enormous quantity of 
acetylene in a phenomenally small space. For instance, as 
much as three hundred cubic feet of acetylene is contained in 
a cylinder which has a volume of only two or three cubic feet. 
The explanation is found in the fact that the liquid acetone 
(one of the products of the distillation of wood) has the ability 
to absorb acetylene much the same as water dissolves sugar. 
At ordinary atmospheric pressure and temperature, acetone 
will dissolve about twenty-four times its own volume of the 
acetylene and for each additional atmosphere of pressure to 
which it is subjected a similar quantity will be dissolved. As 
Prest-O-Lite gas is supplied under a pressure of about seventeen 
atmospheres (two hundred and fifty pounds per square inch) 
the feasibility of storing so much gas in such a small space will 
be apparent. Prest-O-Lite cylinders are completely filled with 
a porous material, such as asbestos; this is saturated with 
acetone, after which the acetylene is dissolved under pressure. 

As the pressure in the cylinder becomes reduced, due to 
the withdrawal of the gas, the acetone’s absorbing power 
likewise diminishes, insuring a steady liberation of gas. The 
gas flow is easily regulated by means of a reducing-valve, which 
also delivers the gas at a low pressure suitable for the purpose 
for which it is being used. 

The Memphis Press called upon a garage and a welding- 
shop in the neighborhood for acetylene to tide it over its 
difficulties. The former sent two small automobile Prest-O- 
Lite cylinders and the latter supplied a large cylinder full of 
the gas. These were put to work immediately and the paper 
soon appeared, making acknowledgment for the timely aid 
received in the following heavy type head-line appearing on 
the first page of the publication: “This emergency edition of 
The Press is printed with the help of Prest-O-Lite gas.” 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Printing With White Ink. 


A Kentucky printer writes: “I am unable to secure 
satisfactory prints on dark cover-paper with the white ink I 
am using, although I double-roll the form. Please advise me.” 

Answer.— You do not state whether you are using cover 
white or mixing white. However, even though you use the 
heavier grade — cover white — you probably will not secure 
a perfect white print. We suggest that you print the first im- 
pression, using the ink a trifle light, but carry quite a heavy 
impression. When stock is run through and has dried out a 
trifle, run it through a second time, but reduce the impression 
and increase the quantity of ink carried by the rollers; also 
double-roll the form. In this manner you may secure a more 
satisfactory print. However, do not hope to secure a perfect 
opaque print from white ink, as it is one of the most difficult 
problems of presswork. 


Vignette Half-Tone Edges Print Soft 
By Use of Solution. 


A pressman states that he observed a fellow worker use a 
liquid solution on the edges of a vignette-plate with the result 
that the prints were soft. He wants to know what solution 
was used for this purpose. We regret we are unable to supply 
the information desired. However, we would suggest that the 
pressman investigate the merits of the several mechanical 
overlays that are in use. It is possible that the cutting of 
overlays by hand will soon be an obsolete operation in shops 
where first-class presswork is produced. It is to the interest 
of every pressman that he acquaint himself with the modern 
way of making ready on half-tone plates. Do not wait until 
your employer inquires about mechanical make-ready of 
half-tones; tell him about it, and show him how much time it 
will save in making ready a form of half-tones. Almost any 
progressive employer would welcome information of this 
character. Show him the efficiency of the new way if he does 
not know it. It will decrease your labor and result in an 
improvement in your work as compared with hand-cut overlays. 


Wear on Driving-Pinion of Platen-Press. 


A Montana printer states that the teeth on the small gear 
that drives the platen gear appear worn, and asks if a new one 
should be applied. He also asks about the manner of arranging 
a two-page form, this being a new line of work for him. 

Answer.— A trifling amount of wear on the teeth of driving- 
pinion does no harm to the working of the machine. The wear 
on the inside of the cam-gear (the large one) is of more concern 
to you. If the track of the platen cam-roller is badly worn, 
it may require a new cam, or may need a shoe patched on its 
working surface. This can be determined only by an examina- 
tion by a press machinist. To lock up the form of two pages 
4 by 6 inches, you should arrange it so that the middle is at 
least an inch below the center of the chase. This allows you 
to print quite a heavy form. In arranging the tympan have 
at least four sheets of manila, one sheet of pressboard and a 


top sheet of smooth manila, rather heavier than that used in 
the body of tympan. When the form is being made ready, 
have the pressboard under the tympan next to the platen. 
When ready to set the guides after the form is fully made 
ready, place the pressboard just beneath the top sheet. When 
this is done it may be necessary to add one adcitional sheet 
to the tympan. 


Preparation for Printing School Annual. 


An Illinois country publisher writes, in part, as follows: 
“Tnclosed you will find a copy of the school annual, printed 
last year. We want to put out a better book for the school 
this year, and would like to have some suggestions from you. 
We are ordering a vibrator for the press, which we think will 
improve the ink distribution on the half-tone plates. We did 
not use any make-ready at all on the half-tones. Since then 
we have been studying THE INLAND PRINTER’s book on 
‘Presswork,’ but do not know whether we will be able to do 
a very good job on half-tone make-ready. The school wants 
to use a better paper this year. We had trouble with the 
sheets offsetting last year, and will probably have more trouble 
with a higher finished paper. Can you run sufficient ink on 
half-tones on a calendered paper to make them show up well, 
without slip-sheeting? If you will give us some suggestions 
which will enable us to give the school a better book this year, 
we will appreciate it very much. I enjoy studying your 
department in THE INLAND PRINTER, but do not do enough 
of this kind of work to get in the habit of putting your sugges- 
tions into practice. On our every-day run of work we have 
been able to make a number of improvements as the result of 
your suggestions.” 

Answer.— The following advice was offered our corre- 
spondent: Undoubtedly you can improve the printing, provided 
you begin early enough and see that sufficient time is given 
for the work of preparation. The following suggestions will 
help: (1) See that the photographs that are to be reproduced 
in half-tones are the best. Some of the plates in the last 
annual were made from poor photographs. The photoengraver 
can not make a plate with well-defined tone gradation unless 
you furnish a good photograph. This is responsible for some 
of the unsatisfactory pages in the 1918 school annual. (2) 
Have your summer rollers well seasoned before you are ready 
to use them on the job. (3) Get the best black ink obtainable 
for the grade of stock you are going to use. Send sample of 
stock when ordering ink. There is no economy in using cheap 
or old ink. Buy it in one-quarter pound tubes. (4) Use good 
hard manila with a new sheet of thin pressboard in the tympan. 
Take plenty of time in the make-ready. It is better to slip- 
sheet than to take the risk of smutting the sheets. It is possible 
to print without slip-sheeting, especially where careful make- 
ready is employed in combination with correct inking. How- 
ever, to be safe we would advise slip-sheeting. The printing 
of the half-tones is about all that we could adversely criticize. 
The letter-press work appears very well. 
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THE COSTS Of JOB-PRINTING—DISPLAY 
COMPOSITION.* 


NO. 5.—BY R. T. PORTE. 


Z| | seems simple enough to measure straight 
&y) composition, and no great problem is pre- 
Fi seited; but when one begins to figure 
b Al cisplay composition, or the setting of type 

AVI of various sizes in a job, the problem appears 

\\i| to be a very different one, yet actually there 

' is not much difference. What difference 

‘J there is is mainly in thought, and not in the 

production. Before the advent of the cost system we had to 

take into consideration not only the actual composition but 

the distribution as well. As the distribution of the job usually 

did not occur for a week or more after it had been delivered, 

it was found that to keep time on this work would not be 

practical, so it was decided that all distribution time should be 

considered “non-chargeable” and thus become a burden on 

the actual composition time. While it made a higher hour- 

cost, yet at the end the total cost of a job would be the same. 

Proofreading, compositor’s errors, which must be corrected, 

and other items were also made non-chargeable, and with 

these eliminated the matter of figuring display composition 
was somewhat simplified. 

Yet nearly all estimators still guess at the amount of time 
required to set a display job, when most of them have heard 
or reac that they can figure the job by ascertaining the number 
of ems, and, using this as a basis, figure the actual time of 
composition much more closely than by any guessing scheme. 

The main trouble has 
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new. It is very old, and for that very reason I am bringing 
it out, because I and many others who do a great deal of fig- 
uring have found that it is a very helpful and accurate method 
of figuring display composition. 

Take any job such as the average job-printer does daily, 
and measure it with a type-rule, then divide the number of 
ems by seven hundred, and you have about the time in which 
the job can ordinarily be set. 

But long ago I beat this method by devising a table which 
saves all the figuring, except the measuring of the job by a 
type-rule. After ascertaining the number of ems in the job, 
my scales give me the time without any more figuring. Better 
than that, I took the average number of ems per hour that has 
been accepted as standard for display composition, and made 
up a table that will give the cost of setting the job without 
reducing to hours or anything else. 

Before I write more about the tables, suppose we take up 
the measuring of a job and thus <ee how it is possible to measure 
display-type. 

About the most simple thing we can use for an illustration 
is a letter-head. A full display one is usually set forty-five 
picas wide, and twelve picas deep. Measured as ten-point, 
this would be 54 by 14, or 756ems. Just a little over an hour 
to set. Can a full display letter-head be set in less time? If 
there are a lot of names, and the letter-head is heavy display, 
measure it as eight-point, and you have 1,215 ems, which 
means about an hour and three quarters. Do your cost records 
show any different time on the average? 

The only secret to this method of figuring display-type is 
ascertaining the right basis of type display. 





been that no table or 
simple: method of ascer- 
taining the total number 
of ems in a jeb has been 
offered. Invariably the 
lecturer or instructor 
started in with some 
mechod of square inches, 
anl an inch rule, and 
shuwed how this could 
be done. This meant a 
lot of figuring, and as 
that took time and guess- 
ing was much easier the 
average amateur esti- 
mator listened but did 
not heed. 

An estimator worthy 
of the name has a type- 


type sizes occupy. 


type sizes. 


Diagram showing amount of 
space 1,000 ems of various 
These 
spaces are the equivalent of 
1,000 ems of type of the 
four most commonly used 








rule similar to the one 
described in the first ar- 
ticle of this series. With- 
out it he is like a sailor 
without a compass or a 
surveyor without a tran- 








sit. Using an inch rule 
is a long way around, 
and is unnecessary. Use 
nothing but a type-rule. 

There is nothing very 
new in the idea of meas- 
uring display composi- 








tion, and I do not wish 
to convey the idea that 
I am springing anything 


*NOTE.—This is the fifth of a 
series of ten articles on the costs 
of job-printing. Copyrighted, 











to10, by R. T. Porte. 
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in their figures. 
One pressman, v ithout any knowledge 
of typesetting but having good judgment 
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and almost started a fight with the com- 
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posing-room foreman because he could 
estimate time on displey-work better than 
that composing-room foreman. 

After a few weeks’ practice, these men 
developed a wonderful faculty for figuring 
the actual time it takes te set a job. 
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Any estimator or printer who knows 
anything about type sizes and is able to 
use a type-rule can figure job display and 
advertisement work much more accu- 
rately than by just looking at a job and 
deciding how long it will take to set it. 
I have never been able to decide just 
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how much time should be required for 
setting any job; and I must know the 
number of ems in a job before I can make 
a safe estimate. 

For convenience I have made a dia- 
gram of the various spaces occupied by 
one thousand ems of the different sizes of 














Time figured in 1-100 of an hour. 


Table No. 1.— Number of Hours Required for Composition, 


from 1,000 to 100,000 Ems. 


Ordinary close display composition can be figured as eight- 
point, open display as ten-point, wide display as twelve-point, 
posters or dodgers as eighteen-point. Ordinary advertisement 
display usually goes as ten-point, while advertisements with a 
quantity of white space can be measured as twelve-point in 
order to find the amount of time required for setting. 

The accepted standard of seven hundred ems an hour is 
used as it has been found after many trials that this is just 
about the speed of the modern compositor. In the good old 
hand-set days we had “swifts” who could set double that 
amount,.but in these days the necessity 


type, and when making hurried estimates 
or sizing up jobs this diagram helps me 
to visualize just what one thousand ems 
are. I have found it so helpful thet I am 
going to print a similar diagram for those who may want one. 
Kept under the glass of your desk with other tables, this 
diagram will be found a wonderful help in many ways. 

The two tables given are great time-savers in estimating 
the cost of display composition. Table No. 1 gives the amount 
of time required to set type, from 1,000 ems to 100,000 2ms, 
at three speeds. The first one gives the speed of 700 ems an 
hour, which is the average speed of hand composition, and is 
used for display composition. The time is given in ene- 
hundredths of an hour, and any amount of composition from 








for setting anything but display-type has 
passed, and, as a consequence, great speed 
$1.60 


Cost per Hour. 


Cost per Hour. Cost per Hour. 
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has also passed. 

In a test of over three hundred jobs $0.23] § 
of nearly every character, the actual time 26 
of composition was so closely figured by ‘3: 
this method that some thought it was a 
put-up scheme. But such was not the 
case —every job was figured without 
knowing beforehand as to the amount of 
time that was actually taken to do the 
work. It must not be expected that every 
job was figured exactly correct. That is 
impossible; but the resuit was so close that 
it was astonishing. 

The same three hundred jobs were 
again figured by the old guessing method, 
and the result was so funny that it made 
one almost sad. In hardly a single instance 
was the guessed time anywhere near the 
actual time, and merry wars broke out 
about it. Most of the low estimators 
stated the work should have been done in 
the time they figured, and the others said 
it could not be done. But when the same 
estimators took type-rules and measured 
the jobs over three-fourths of those who 
participated got the same answers, whereas 
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Table No. 2.— Cost of Composition from 100 to 10,000 Ems, Figured on the 


Basis of an Average of 700 Ems per Hour. 
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one em up may be figured by advancing the decimal point. 
One hundred ems of type at 700 ems an hour can be ascer- 
tained by taking the 1,0o00-em amount and changing the 
decimal, thus: 1,000 ems, 1.43 hours; 100 ems .143 hours, 
or .15 (actual time 8 minutes and 34 seconds). All the other 
amounts of time may be figured in like manner. 

Take the letter-head we figured out, which contained 756 
ems. We find that 7,500 ems is 10.72. Moving the decimal 
over, it makes 1.072. Taking 6,000 as 8.58, and moving the 
decimal over three spaces to find what 6 ems would amount 
to, we have .00858, or .oog. This added to 1.072 makes 1.081, 
1.08 hours. Not wanting to be so fine, make it 1.1, or in 
regular hour time, one hour and six minutes. The hour scales 
given in article 3 (printed in the May issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER) will give you the cost of the composition. 

With Table No. 1 I have included other numbers of ems 
per hour than 700. These may be used in figuring machine 
composition. I have combined them with the 7oo amount, 
as they could all be included in one table and used in like 
manner for figuring the amount of time required to set a job 
on a machine, when the speed and the number of ems are 
known. The three speeds given are about the average on 
various ciasses of work. Should other speeds be required, 
similar tables can be made, but I have found that the four 
given are sufficient for the majority of the jobs that go through 
an averige plant. 

When figuring display composition at 700 ems an hour I 
soon found that it took time — and, also, that I made some 
errors — to first figure the number of ems, then find out the 
number of hours, and then the cost of the hours at a certain 
rate per hour. I decided to cut down this time, and so figured 
out Table No. 2, which gives the cost of almost any number of 
ems at various hour rates. I started in with $1.60 per hour, 
which was the average cost some time ago. When costs went 
up, I figured out $1.80, and to make sure, I have added $2 
and $2.20, which should about meet the needs at present, 
although other hour-costs can be figured in just the same way. 

With this table I find what it should cost to set the letter- 
head we figured out. Here is how simple it is: Take 750 at 
$1.80 an hour and we have $1.93. Then take 600, reduce it 
to 6, and we have .o155, which we will figure as 2 cents. This 
added to $1.93 makes $1.95, the cost of setting the letter-head. 
Why bother with so much figuring when one little table like 
this does it all for you? 

If the hour-costs given are not what you use, it is very 
simple to make a table with the hour-costs you use. That is 
what your “Recipe Book” is for. It is to hold tables that 
may take you some time to figure, but which will save you 
time in the end, and also those embarrassing mistakes which 
you do not discover until after the job is done and you have 
lost money on it. 

These two tables, or similar ones, with an understanding 
of type sizes, the type-rule, and a little practice, will enable 
you to figure exactly the amount of time required, and the cost 
in dollars and cents, for setting any ordinary display job that 
comes your way —and better and safer than by any other 
method that you can think of. 

Next month we will take up job-press work, and present 
some tables that will save time and do away with considerable 
guesswork. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS. 


At the recent annual election of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts the following officers were chosen: Charles Dana 
Gibson, honorary president; Arthur A. Allen, president; Arthur 
W. Dow, Fred W. Goudy and Ray Greenleaf, vice-presidents; 
P. H. Bancroft, secretary; Hal Marchbanks, treasurer; Cyril 
Nast, Frederick A. Ringler, J. H. Chapin, Thomas N. Fair- 
banks and Heyworth Campbell, directors. 
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GETTING THE BUSINESS BY A 
“SHORT CUT.” 


BY ARTHUR GLEDHILL. 


and signature engravings, and, alas, it has 

Ke4] been a habit among many printers to enforce 

\7| no definite rule in relation to the care of 

them after they have been used on a job of 

printing. A few make a practice of returning 

=} all plates with the job, regardless of instruc- 

tions. Many keep them until called for, keeping a record of 

same, with proof of last job and other data concerning them, 

properly filed and indexed, letting no one have a plate or 
engraving without a written order from the owner. 

But it is true, and regrettable, that in many print-shops 
there is no system whatever, and engravings and trade-marks 
accumulate and are lost to the owners. The feeling has been, 
in some cases, that possession of the engraving had a tendency 
to bring the customer back when he wanted another job, 
because of embarrassment he might feel in sending for it to 
take to another printer, and sometimes this delicacy does have 
some effect. However, in the long run it is a short-sighted 
policy, as really desirable business can not long be forced in 
such a manner, but must depend on real merit in the work and 
service. The printer who returns plates and engravings 
promptly and consistently does the customer a real service 
which will not be forgotten, and the incident tends to create 
a friendly feeling without obligation, which surely redounds to 
the benefit of such painstaking and conscientious printer. 

Ofttimes an advertiser seems to have electrotypes of 
signatures made in a steady stream, and they go down, down 
into oblivion because of his own lack of system. This is the 
printer’s opportunity to show a superior service. When a 
customer is obliged to shop around among the various printing- 
offices for his own property, it becomes a petty annoyance, 
an expense and delay, which reflects badly on the whole 
printing fraternity. 

However, on finding in your drawers a collection of such 
signatures and advertising plates a new beginning can be made 
and a new policy inaugurated by carrying out the following 
idea: Suppose we find that John Smith & Co., and a number 
of our other fellow townsmen have not given us any business 
for some time, or that we have indirectly come into possession 
of some of their engravings; a letter similar to the following 
is sent to each firm, on our best letter-head, under first-class 
postage, and enclosing several of our latest blotters or stuffers: 


John Smith & Co., Advertising Department, City. 

GENTLEMEN.— We are taking care of several of your ——— 
engravings, used at some time in your printing, and are pleased to 
let you know where they are in case you might need them. We 
would be glad of the opportunity to again serve you with some good 
printing or advertising matter. 

Very truly yours, 
: BETTER PRINTING COMPANY. 

That’s all — just to let him know where they are — it may 
be just the thing he has scratched his head over a number of 
times. It may save him the price of new ones, and the delay 
of getting them. It is the opening for a renewal of business 
relations which is bound to create a favorable impression, and 
probably a telephone call to “come over and get some copy.” 

Simply to round up and return the engravings and plates 
gives you only your trouble for your pains. To keep them 
after they become ‘“‘dead” gets you nowhere, but it finally 
gets youa bad name. The customer will not immediately send 
for them after he has been thus favored, but is much more 
likely to have his printing needs called to mind in a light 
favorable to your house. 
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TWENTY-THIRD CONVENTION, AMERICAN 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY STEPHEN H. HORGAN. 


JHE twenty-third annual convention of the 

employing photoengravers, held at Buffalo, 

June 109 to 21, was the greatest ever held, not 

only from the number of delegates and firms 

represented but for the high character of 

the papers read and the business value of the 

discussions. That photoengravers are at last 

making money, and that it was due entirely 

to knowledge of the cost of their work, was evident from all 

the talks which were made during the session. 

Among the 220 delegates were Pedro Gutierrez, of Cuba; 

T. P. Thornton, of Dallas, Texas; J. J. Wolden, Fort Worth, 

Texas, and H. C. Campbell, of Seattle, Washington. The heat 

of the convention hall did not keep the delegates from close 
attendance at every session, though coats were discarded. 


Reports of Officers. 


After four years of service as president, E. C. Miller, of 
Chicago, said, among other things in his report: ‘‘ The photo- 
engraving business today is recognized as one of the foremost 
and one of the best organized in the graphic arts, and I am 
turning back to you a big, strong, healthy association just 
coming into its own in a big way. At the same time I want 
to warn you that the future will not be all clear sailing. We 
have quite a few problems to contend with, such as the educa- 
tion of the employers to the value of cost systems; the close 
coéperation and education of the employee to the value of his 
part in the work, so that he may realize that a wage-scale 
increase does not increase his efficiency or output — in other 
words, teaching the employee that he must increase his efficiency 
and do his full share if he hopes to maintain his present high 
wages; education of the buying public to the value of photo- 
engraving and to the important fact that the wide distribution 
of the universal language of pictures is made possible principally 
through the photoengravers’ art. 

“The standard scale is now practically in- universal use in 
every part of the United States. Coéperative agreements with 
the union exist in about forty cities, inciuding the largest. 
There is today a greater stability in prices, a better state of 
competition and a brighter outlook for the photoengraving 
industry than ever before.” 

Second Vice-President Stinson, of Philadelphia, held in his 
report that ‘‘the labor problem is the predominating feature 
that is either going to make or cause a break in the readjust- 
ment period. This condition is causing an increase in the cost 
of production which will naturally make us give careful con- 
sideration to the selling prices, because if these get too high it 
is likely to cause the buyer to think seriously and, if possible, 
cut down his demand for engravings by our process.” 

John C. Bragdon, of Pittsburgh, as secretary-treasurer 
said: “I am as glad to be here now as I was in 1897 at the 
first meeting of the photoengravers. We were all twenty-two 
years younger at that meeting; in fact, it was a meeting of 
youngsters and a comparatively young business — young in 
experience, and young in years, but full of enthusiasm. We 
laid great plans. All went home determined to do or die — 
but at home other things needed attention and the pep oozed 
away. There was nothing to keep it going, while this year 
we have a balance of $8,699.65 after a year’s expenses of 
$17,902.74.” 

Commissioner Louis Flader’s report was exceedingly com- 
prehensive, a few of his statements being as follows: 

“The year ending with May 31, 19109, is unique in at least 
one respect; namely, during that period the photoengraving 
industry touched its lowest level and reached its highest apex 
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from the standpoint of production and sales. The demand for 
our products had dropped fully fifty per cent in the beginning 
of November, 1918, and that month will remain as the low- 
water mark in our industry for many years to come, let us 
hope. March, 19109, in our opinion, represents the high-water 
mark of output and sales in the industry, and one which we 
know is going to be exceeded many times in the future. 

“In the matter of organizing, as reported by the chairman 
of the Organizing Committee, we have done quite well. In 
round numbers we have gained thirty members; in reality 
we have gained a great deal more. As this is being written 
there are two hundred photoengraving establishments in the 
United States which are not yet members of the American 
Photoengravers’ Association. Our task in that direction will 
not be complete until we have them all within our fold. The 
three hundred and thirty-five members of this organization produce 
fully eighty per cent of the output. This means that the two 
hundred institutions not yet members of our organization 
represent the smallest plants in the United States, with very 
few exceptions.” 

The Labor Situation. 

While reporting on the labor situation, Mr. Flader said: 

‘Although the demands made by the various local unions 
were considered unreasonable at times, and although the 
manner of presentation and the methods pursued were not 
always the most agreeable or as fair as we thought they should 
be, when we take the stress of the times into consideration, and 
when we realize the destructive tendency of the various classes, 
each following a pet theory or ‘“‘ism,’’ which are so numerous 
in these times, and which have succeeded in virtually wrecking 
older and larger labor organizations, and which have paralyzed 
national governments, then we must give credit to the officers 
and the right-minded members of the International Photo- 
engravers’ Union for having handled the situation as well as 
they have. It is. a noteworthy fact that the International 
Photoengravers’ Union has stood fairly and squarely upon the 
fulfilment of all agreements entered into in good faith between 
its subordinate unions and employers. 

“Right now we are confronted with a demand for the 
forty-four hour week on the part of the members of the Inter- 
national Photoengravers’ Union. Raising wages to help meet 
the high cost of living is one thing; reducing the working hours 
without a corresponding reduction in wages is quite another 
thing. In view of the labor shortage, which has existed since 
the first of the year, and which bids fair to exist for a long time 
to come, we shall have to be very careful to take no action that 
will have a tendency to reduce production.” 


Cost-Finding Saved the Business. 


Mr. Flader then reviewed the development of the photo- 
engraving industry, and showed how it required many years 
of persistent effort to learn the cost of engravings and then 
standardize that information, but this work has saved the 
industry from continued losses. He said: 

“The first definite and known effort on the part of a photo- 
engraver to ascertain the cost of production was made by 
George H. Benedict in 1902. The second effort was made by 
the Binner-Wells Company and the Inland-Walton Company, 
both of Chicago, each devising a cost system of its own and 
beginning its operation in 1904. After that the Chicago 
Photoengravers’ Association, at the suggestion of Mr. Benedict, 
engaged experts to investigate the costs and from that time the 
idea was taken up each year until the present standard scale 
was adopted. 

“The photoengraving industry is in a flourishing con- 
dition today, thanks to the efforts put forth by the American 
Photoengravers’ Association. We have been leaders in industry 
in many ways. Our efforts have been a source of inspiration 
to other organizations, and many of our accomplishments have 
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been and are being copied by larger interests. I predict that 
within the course of time, instead of urging photoengravers 
to join our organization, we shall exercise some discretion about 
admitting prospective members. Membership in the American 
Photoengravers’ Association is an asset and should be a source 
of pride. Let us make it worthy of proud acclaim.” 


Executive Committee. 

Fred W. Gage, in his report for the Executive Committee» 
said that “‘the act of the New York Photoengravers’ Union in 
assuming control of the price situation in that city is based 
upon the provisions of Section 48, General Laws of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the International Photoengravers’ 
Union, which reads as follows: 

Whenever, in the judgment of the Executive Council, any firm or com- 
bination of firms is selling or disposing of the services of our members at a 
price which may react in any manner to the detriment of our members and 
the photoengraving craft, it shall be authorized and it shall be their duty to 
have such practices stopped, even to the extent of withdrawing our members 
from the employment of such concern as persists in such detrimental 
practices. 

“In all cases where the employers, separately or through 
codperation with the union, have demonstrated their willing- 
ness and ability to maintain prices on a basis that allows them 
to pay fair wages and afford the workmen such opportunities 
for development and progress as they are entitled to, the 
union has no desire to assume control of the price situation or 
of any part of the management of the business.” 


Cost Committee. 


George H. Benedict, chairman of the Cost Committee, 
presented some valuable comparative tables of costs and said: 
““We may congratulate ourselves on our wisdom in recognizing 
the cost of production of zinc etchings, as we did at the Detroit 
convention. The fixing of the basic value of zinc etchings as 
two-thirds of the value of square-finish half-tones was one of 
the biggest steps forward ever taken by the photoengraving 
industry. It took years of agitation, endless arguments and 
no doubt several millions of dollars to bring us to our senses. 
Having rectified that one glaring error, I believe there is no 
danger of our ever committing it again.” 


Second Day of the Convention. 


One of the joys of the photoengravers’ conventions of late 
years has been the report of Henry Petran, the organizer, and 
this year’s was no exception. The other attraction has been 
George H. Benedict’s talks on costs. No matter how warm the 
weather, and it was warm on this occasion, the delegates always 
applaud the appearance of Mr. Benedict, for he has done so 
much to educate them on costs and thus put money in their 
pockets. This year, besides constructing for them valuable 
tables and charts, he gave them these nuggets on costs, the 
result of years of experience: ‘‘The hour-cost is one-twentieth 
(1-20) the page,”’ and ‘‘the cost of zinc etchings is two-thirds 
the cost of square-finished half-tones.” 

Among the interesting papers read was one by Frank H. 
Clark, of Cleveland, on ‘‘Advertising Your Own Business.” 
Oscar Kwett, of Canton, Ohio, talked on the same subject 
and held that the ‘“‘house-organ”’ was the best medium. On 
the subject of ‘‘How to Popularize Illustrations and Engrav- 
ings,” Roger Cunningham, of Kansas City, read a paper by 
R. B. Teachenor, in which short talks before business clubs 
were recommended. 


United Typothetae Represented. 

Charles L. Estey, director of the Advertising Bureau of 
the United Typothetze of America, talked interestingly on 
“The Interrelated Interests of the Printing-Trade.” He said 
that ‘‘ Printing and Engraving are wedded,” and Louis Flader 
was overheard to remark: ‘‘ Yes, and Engraving is the bride 
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who usually gets the worst of it.” Mr. Estey wants to bring 
together the sales managers of all the printing-trades. 


Standardizing Process Inks. 


One of the most important papers was by W. J. Wilkinson, 
of New York, on the necessity of a committee of the photo- 
engravers deciding on the proper inks to be used in three and 
four color printing. He said that at present the inkmaker was 
obliged to prepare thirty to forty different shades of process 
inks to meet the requirements of different engravers, and when 
several plates are printed together in one form a compromise 
must be made between all the inks, so that no set of plates gets 
the proper colors. 

Gus Mayer, of Buffalo, told of the trouble that fumes make 
in the delicate chemical reactions of photoengraving, and 
recommended above all things ventilation of the shop. 

Afternoon Session. 

C. J. Doyle, of Detroit, started the discussion on ‘‘Special- 
ties,” which proved to be one of the most important questions 
before the convention. He was followed by Mr. Timmes and 
by B. J. Gray, of St. Louis. A paper on the same subject was 
read by F. P. Bush, of Louisville. It was brought out in the 
discussion that there were certain houses that “specialized” 
in the engraving of furniture, others in shoes, etc. These 
engravers charged less for photoengraving because they were 
“specialists.” Mr. Stinson, who presided, said that, on the 
contrary, they should charge more money for the work for the 
very reason they were specialists, as is done in other lines of 
endeavor. Mr. Flader spoke on the abuses brought about 
by “‘specialists.”” F. A. Ringler, of New York, said that in his 
business specialties were charged a special price for that very 
reason. The whole question was referred to a committee. 


The Middlemen. 


The middleman was treated largely as a parasite on the 
business by H. C. Trow, of Chicago; Theo Stendel, of New 
York; V. W. Hurst, of Rochester; S. E. Blanchard, of Boston, 
and John Arlinghaus, of Cleveland. He was shown to have 
few friends and when Mr. Flader told that there were but 
43 engraving houses in Chicago, while 173 were listed in the 
directory, showing that 130 of the latter were middlemen, the 
necessity of handling them was apparent. Advertising men and 
printers were recognized as creators of business, but the man 
who carries his office in his hat while he acts as a middleman 
for engravers is likely to have a hard time of it hereafter. 

The last day of the convention was the busiest of all, the 
principal topic being the relations of the employers with labor. 
This was most ably handled by Commissioner Louis Flader. 
Matthew Woll, president of the International Photoengravers’ 
Union, wired that he was detained in the American Federation 
of Labor convention at Atlantic City. 

Some of the topics discussed were: ‘Their General Labor 
Policy”; The Forty-Four Hour Week”; ‘‘The Apprentice 
Question”; ‘“‘The Desirability of Overtime Work and the 
Proper Charges Therefor,’ any one of which subjects gave 
plenty of opportunity for debate on the office side of the 
business. Other equally important matters were talked over, 
such as: “‘How to Reduce the Cost of Production and the 
Selling Price”’; “‘ Fair and Unfair Competition ” ; ‘‘ Profit-Sharing 
and Bonus Systems,” and ‘‘Trade Ethics and Customs.” 
Subjects that the members were exceedingly keen on were 
those of labor-saving devices, higher skilled labor and the 
improvement in the quality of the work in all branches. 

The officers selected are: President, Adolph Scheutz, New 
York; first vice-president, Charles A. Stinson, Philadelphia; 
second vice-president, Henry Petran, Milwaukee; secretary- 
treasurer, J. G. Bragdon, Pittsburgh. Executive Committee: 
E. C. Miller, V. W. Hurst, Fred W. Gage, Roger Cunningham 
and Norman Meers. 
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Investigate SO NG c RA rT thoroughly. 
The result will be surprisingly 
in your ‘favor. 
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APARTMENTS AND ROOMS FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
LIGHTS * STEAM HEAT * HOT AND COLD WATER 
NO COOKING PERMITTED IN BEDROOMS 
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No Electric Appliances will be Permitted without Arrangements with the Company 
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Tell yourStory 
ona Blotter 


Advertising on Desk Blotters is 
always productive of good results. 
Blotters are constantly used and 
rarely thrown away—they lie on 
the desk of the Buyer, carrying 
their little story with them. 


Blotter advertising is inexpensive. 
Why spread your advertising ap- 
propriation out into the news- 
papers with the consequent /ost 
circulation, when you can make a 
100% efficient stroke by using the 
blotter and getting your message 
direct to the party who buys your 
product? 


If you have anything to advertise, 
talk to us about blotters, suitable 


for your story. We can help you. 
77 
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*‘Ads may come and Ads 
may go, but the blotter Ad 
goes on’’— well, it lasts till 
it’sused up—that’s all. And 
that’s what makes it so valu- 
able an advertising medium 
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Ask us how to apply Blotter 
Advertising to your business 
It’s profitable 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 
and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


IV— SUBORDINATION AND EMPHASIS.* 


NE of the chief purposes of display, as 
has been stated before, is to make 
reading quick, easy and certain. This 
not only concerns the employment of 
legible type-faces — it seems nothing 
should be said on a point so obvious — 
but the arrangement of those types 
through the medium of display in 
such a way as will enable the reader to 
comprehend quickly and clearly the 
thoughts and purposes of the writer. 

The average reader, moreover, will enforce his demand that 
printed matter be easy to read by passing over that portion of 
it coming to his attention which is set in illegible letters or 
which does not through proper 
display adequately interpret the 
meaning of the writer. He can 
be depended upon to choose 
from the mass of printing he 
receives that part of it which 
may be read with ease. 

In order that the reader may 
be found willing to read, as well 
as in order that he may get at 
the meaning of any item of 
printed matter quickly, there 
must not, in the first place, 
appear to be too much of it. 
Reading must not be made to 
look like hard labor. 

Here, indeed, display func- 
tions admirably, for one of its 
chief functions is to make the 
act of reading appear to be a 
simple, easy task, as it will be, 
provided the display is properly 
carried out. By setting the 
important points in large type 
and by holding the explanatory 
details down to small type, 
display will give the appear- 
ance of briefness even when 
comparatively large amounts 
of copy are involved. If it will 
do that under such adverse 
conditions, display will certainly 
make matter properly “boiled 
down” appear to be, and be in 
fact, all the more easy to read. 
*Copyright, ro19, by J. L. Frazier. 
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PURPOSE OF ! 
DISPLAY | play,” and the heading in Fig. 


is not to catch the eye of the reader by 

subterfuge and trickery, but to pre- 

sent the words of the writer by 

arrangement and emphasis in such 

fashion as to interpret his thoughts 

more quickly and clearly than mere 
words alone can do. 


THE PURPOSE OF DISPLAY IS 
not to catch the eye of the reader by 
SUBTERFUGE AND TRICKERY, 
but to present the words of the writer 
By ARRANGEMENT AND EMPHASIS 
in such fashion as to interpret his 
thoughts more quickly and clearly than 
mere words alone can do. 


We have therefore taken a long step toward making reading 
easy when we have set the important points in larger or bolder 
types than used for the text or body matter, because we have 
given the reader the gist of the entire content at a glance. 
This enables him to determine at once whether or not the 
subject written about or advertised is of interest to him. 
Nothing is gained, moreover, by obtaining the attention of a 
reader who is not already, or can not be made, interested, while 
much, of course, may be lost by failure to gain the attention 
of another reader who is interested or who may become inter- 
ested. Hence, the supreme necessity of making plain, through 
display, exactly what the subject-matter of the advertisement 
is. If, furthermore, the emphasized lines succeed in interesting 
a reader, or if they revive an interest lying dormant, he will 
surely read that part of the dis- 
play which is set in smaller or 
lighter faced type in order to 
learn the particulars. Readers 
of what is here printed are 
manifestly interested in “ Dis- 


1, “‘The Purpose of Display,” 
will certainly influence them 
to read the smaller type that 
follows, which is in explanation 
of that heading. 

If display is to facilitate 
comprehension and aid in pro- 
viding the reader with correct 
understanding it is decidedly 
important, we repeat, that the 
proper words be emphasized. 
Fig. 2 is an illustration which 
demonstrates two things: first, 
how too much display suggests 
difficult and slow reading, and, 
second, how poor choice of 
words for emphasis gives at 
first glance an entirely incor- 
rect impression of the sense of 
the composition. Faults like 
this in display are serious, as 
first impressions are generally 
all that we can depend upon 
with certainty; and if the first 
impression is a false one the 
chances are that we will lose 
the interest of the reader and 
whatever advantages might be 
derived from his interest. 
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This brings us to the feature of display known as “‘Subor- 
dination,” which, because of its influence and importance, may 
well be considered a principle of display. ‘‘ Principle,” accord- 
ing to the Standard Dictionary, means ‘‘a permanent or 
fundamental cause that naturally or necessarily produces 
certain results.” ‘‘Subordination,” again quoting from the 
Standard, is “‘an assigning to a lower rank, or regarding or 
treating as of inferior dignity or importance.” It is the pur- 
pose of the author at this time to explain the results which 
follow the practice of treating certain portions of our display 
as of inferior importance. 

The quality of display which makes for brevity and clarity 
is largely bound up in subordination. Type-display is made 
to appear brief and clear when the less essential parts are set 
in small type, in the first place because so much space is not 
occupied. The appear- 
ance of shortness and 
clearness is heightened 
at the same time by 
reason of the fact that 
the important words or 
lines set in larger or 
bolder type will under 
those circumstances 
“stand out” the more 
prominently to inter- 


CONTRAST 
IN TYPOGRAPHIC DISPLAY 


SERVES THE DOUBLE PURPOSE OF 
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in display. The second position in Fig. 3 is plainly held by 
“In Typographic Display,” the sub-title, while the word “ Dis- 
tinctions” holds third and the word “Attention” fourth 
position, the last two naming the effects of contrast. Just 
as in the military company the lieutenants, sergeants and 
corporals carry out and interpret the orders of the captain to 
the men in the ranks, so in display, if most effective results 
are to be obtained, the smaller emphasized lines should inter- 
pret and explain more fully, and in logical order, the subject 
which is given dominant emphasis. 

The assignment of positions in emphasis is not always an 
easy problem, and when, in the copy for an advertisement, 
there are many points which the advertiser may consider 
important the compositor is often troubled to know which 
deserve second, third and fourth positions and which must 
be kept in the body. 
Inasmuch as every item 
of copy for display in 
type presents a different 
problem it would be 
impossible to set down 
any but general rules to 
govern selection. The 
difficulty experienced in 
the assignment of posi- 
tions in display can not 


pret A egeaige oe SECURING excuse a free Baa 
ing thereby the gist o 7 - Irresponsible emphasis 
the content at a glance. ATTENTION which trusts to chance 
Attention is also the AND as to the order in which 
more surely attracted the points will be taken 
by spreading before the PROVIDING up and which generally 


reader’s view the sub- 
ject, or a suggestion of 
the subject, which he 
mayalready beormay <=... 
be made, interested in. 

Of course it might 
be argued that nothing that is unimportant should have a 
place in the advertisement, but, inversely, it can hardly be 
argued that there is not something which, because of the 
possibilities it affords for interpretation and attracting atten- 
tion, is preéminently important, and as such has the right to 
a commanding position or appearance in the display. To 
make a commanding position possible there must be something, 
in appearance at least, to occupy the lower ranks, that is, 
something subordinate. 

Obviously, some one thing should command. If, through 
type-display, we are to gain attention we can not in safety 
place the responsibility in any one of several points, but must 
so emphasize or bring out one particular point which will be 
the first to catch the eye of our reader. Furthermore, that 
one point must be the most comprehensive and explanatory to 
be found in the copy, or else one that will most surely excite 
sufficient curiosity on the part of the reader to cause him to 
read the remainder. It is best in all instances to select for 
that dominance some line which has a direct bearing on the 
subject described or advertised. 

In Fig. 3, for example, the word “Contrast” is given a 
commanding position, to which it is clearly entitled, as it con- 
stitutes the title of the form — it is the subject of the matter 
treated of. It will be noted that no other word in this example 
is set in large enough type to overcome the prominence or 
dispute the leadership of that one word ‘‘ Contrast.” 

To have one word or one line stand out in a commanding 
position and to keep all the others ‘‘in the ranks” is not all 
there is to subordination, however. As there are a variety of 
graded positions of command in military organizations, so 
there may be second, third and fourth positions of prominence 


DISTINCTIONS 


FIG. 3. for emphasis being set 


results in any word or 
line which appears for 
one reason or another to 
have the slightest cause 


in large or dark-toned 
type. As stated already, an overabundance of emphatic words 
or lines does not make a strong display. Much as we need 
headings and display-lines to interpret and attract, we must 
have the subordinate matter to enable the headings to function 
and to accomplish those things which additional headings can 
not do for want of space. The creation of too many headings 
and display-lines inevitably leads to contest for precedence, 
which nullifies the effect and creates confusion and disorder. 

In the preceding article it was shown that contrast is 
strongest when the difference in size, tone, distance or style is 
greatest. Several experimental examples were shown in con- 
nection with the text to demonstrate that truth. It is apropos 
at this stage of our study to take up other experiments to 
demonstrate the dependence of contrast upon subordination, 
and to show that by the creation of too many emphatic lines 
all emphasis is lost. 

In Fig. 4 the single line has undisputed sway; no other 
line is present to claim any part of its right to instant attention 
and the reader’s interest. We find in Fig. 5 a second line has 
been added that is the equal in size and tone and of the same 
style as the first line. It is plain that the force of the first line 
is much reduced by the introduction of the second. It is 
interesting to note also that the force of the one line in Fig. 4 
is not equally divided between the two lines in Fig. 5; in fact, 
it seems that each of the two lines has less than half the force 
and effectiveness of the single line in Fig. 4. If we go farther 
and add a third like line, as in Fig. 6, we find the force reduced 
in still greater proportion, as, so far as may be judged, none 
of the three lines has anywhere near one-third the force enjoyed 
by the single line in Fig. 4. The emphasis has been so greatly 
reduced, in fact, that we can hardly consider Fig. 6 displayed. 
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Now if we start anew and in the space occupied by the 
three lines in Fig. 6 place one line, as in Fig. 7, we find an 
amazing amount of strength suddenly developed, which forces 
the conclusion that a given space is capable of emphasis in 
inverse ratio to the number of words required to be displayed 
therein, a point the compositor should always keep in mind. 

Here, indeed, we find a valuable lesson, for what is true of 
the simple examples here provided is 
likewise true in more elaborate forms. 
The lesson, lest the point may be missed, 
is that the fewer points we emphasize the 
stronger our emphasis may be. Vice 
versa, we have learned that if we empha- 
size everything for which the least 
excuse may be found to justify that 
emphasis we lose our chances of gaining 
any distinctions whatever. If we can 
not be satisfied with one or two strong 
display-lines, and lay stress on every 
point presented by the copy, we will not 
only fail to bring out the latter but will 
destroy the strength of the former. As 
a result, the average reader, and he is in 
the great majority or he would not be the 
average, will pass by the advertisement 
or whatever form our display is in, for 
it will hold out nothing as a bait to 
attract or interest him. The old story, 
“You can not have your cake and eat 
it,” applies to display. The moral should 
be obvious — strong emphasis and profuse 
emphasis are not possible in the same 
form. Too much display, like none at 
all, makes print appear difficult to read, 
dull and uninteresting. Certainly it is 
important that we should subordinate 
the parts of our copy which hold out no 
great possibilities for interpretation and 
for attracting attention. 

The examples which accompany and 
illustrate our text have purposely been 
made as simple as possible in order to set 
forth the dominant idea in each instance 
as clearly as possible and in order that 
complications with other ideas will not 
cause the real points to be overlooked. 
One should not take a single example 
and base his entire work thereon, though 
of course there are occasions when a 
single one of these examples may provide 
in itself the necessary cue. Most of them, 
however, are merely steps leading to other 
steps, all dependent upon each other in 
directing the way to reason in display. 

Obviously, one heading, as in Fig. 1 of 
this article, and one emphatic word or 
line, as in Fig. 8 of last month’s section, 
is out of the question for a long piece of 
advertising copy of the more or less com- 
plex character. Nevertheless, the principle involved applies 
just the same, for the complex forms, if intelligently handled, 
must be broken up into several divisions, each a counterpart of 
the simple examples herein and heretofore provided, and in 
which the divisions must be logically related in the whole, as 
the various lines are related in the simple examples. Remem- 
bering that, when we are called upon to handle complex copy 
we shall divide it into logical, that is properly related, parts, 
place a heading or chief line over each part, and our difficulties 
will vanish. In order, however, that one point may be taken 
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THE FIRST LINE 


THE FIRST LINE 
A SECOND LINE 


THE FIRST LINE 
A SECOND LINE 
A THIRD LINE 


OME THING 
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up after another in proper sequence for the most effective 
presentation, the headings of the several assembled parts must 
be given distinctly varying degrees of emphasis lest the big 
idea of the whole shall not issue dominant. This feature of 
subordination which demands the arrangement of points of 
interest in headings and display-lines with clearly recognized 
degrees of emphasis causes the reader, while following his 
natural inclinations, to take them up 
in the order necessary for the fullest 
expression of the writer’s ideas. It is 
only in this way that he will be most 
effectually influenced. This matter of 
bringing the most desirable points to the 
attention of the reader in the order of 
their relative importance may be likened 
to the magician who so presents the deck 
of cards to the spectator, for the moment 
his unconscious assistant, that the spec- 
tator selects the one card from the fifty- 
two of the deck which the sleight-of-hand 
artist desires that he should remove. 
Through display the compositor can do 
the same thing in his way, for he can 
assure three, four or half a dozen points 
being taken by the reader in such an 
order as will most effectually interest and 
influence him. The largest and boldest 
line will, of course, be seen and read first, 
the next largest or boldest will then com- 
mand attention and secure a hearing, and 
so on throughout the displayed form. 
The success of the form will depend 
largely on the points being logically pre- 
sented as regards their importance and 
their possibilities for creating interest, 
attention to the selection of those points 
being given elsewhere. 

In illustration of the point mentioned 
above, Fig. 8 is shown. In this example 
the reader will note three lines of display 
all set in much larger type than the ten- 
point of the text. Of the three lines, 
“one thing” will, as a general rule, catch 
the eye first and the other two displayed 
lines will secure attention afterwards in 
the order of their size. Furthermore, 
these three emphasized lines, or lines 
similarly related in practical every-day 
work, will, in the great majority of cases, 
be considered before the reader takes up 
the reading of the subordinate matter in 
ten-point body-type. 

The same three leading points are 
presented in Fig. 9, though in different 
order. Even now the reader is most 
likely to see and read the line “one 
thing” first because it is the largest, 
even though the second line in point of 
size has the advantage in position, being 
located where the eye of the reader naturally falls first. While 
the display is not so strong as Fig. 8, it demonstrates again 
the fact that we are attracted first by the things which are 
largest, boldest or most different. 

We manipulate further and secure Fig. 10, in which the 
order of arrangement found in Fig. 8 is reversed. The result 
is a much weaker display because the emphasis is not arranged 
according to the most natural progression, which is based on 
the practice of reading from the top to the bottom. The 
dominant display should be at or near the top, as in Fig. 8, if 








hidden away in manuscript copy provided for display 


one thing 


' which by reason of its explanatory quality or its value 
in creating interest is deserving of dominant emphasis. 


a second thing 


should not be permitted because of its prominence to 
temper the force or the effectiveness of the one thing. 
Furthermore, it is a serious error to exalt any of the 


many lesser points 


which are sure to obtain attention and consideration 
if the headings have awakened or inspired an interest. 


' In the great majority of instances there is to be found 


the most effective results are: 
to be obtained. Nevertheless, | 
in so far as the interpretation 
of the matter by display is | 
concerned, the same propor- | 
tionate emphasis remains and | 
the sense can scarcely be mis- | 
understood. In almost every | 
copy for display such logical 

divisions are to be found. 

Absolute order in their pres- | 
entation must prevail if the | 
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Clarity in type-display is best assured by presenting 
to the reader but one thing at a time. 


a second thing 


should not be permitted because of its prominence to 
temper the force or weaken the effectiveness of the 
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only with something subordinate to make such a position 
commanding. In an orderly parade all the marchers can not 
be drum-majors or marshals of the day. Display, too, may be 
an orderly parade if type is not permitted to gather as and 
appear like a mob, with every line so emphasized as to indicate 
an effort to give to all of them commanding positions and 
distinguished apparel. 

To determine what parts of the copy are deserving of 
commanding positions, and what should be kept in the body, 
the compositor should place himself in the position of the 
reader and ask himself what features of the subject hold forth 
the greatest interest to him. These, if he thinks logically, will 
provide the cues for his emphasis. If uncertain, however, it 
is always safe to follow the advice of De Vinne, who quoted 
an old compositor giving advice to a novice at display as 
saying: ‘‘Read it over first. Understand what is wanted. 
Then ask, Who? What? When? Where? The answers you 
get are your cues to display.” That advice is ever good; it is 
the only reliable advice that can be given; and, applied on the 
great majority of work, will at least prove a safety-first measure, 
if not an absolute assurance against error. 

In conclusion, a word of warning: If some artist, perchance, 
is to have a hand in the printed production he will usually be 

found to want a big place in 
| the spotlight, and, if he is not 
' watched, his work may attract 
| so much attention that the 
| reader will fail to understand 
' what it is all about. Also, if 
: the writer is not endowed with 
' — rare self-restraint he will try to 
: say more than the space per- 
' mits. It is the supreme duty 
of the compositor to correct 
these two tendencies and to 
insist that type and white 


In any event 








most effective results are to 
be obtained. 

In the first article of this 
series it was found that dis- 
play has two aims, to attract 
attention and to interpret 
the meaning of the writer, as 
an orator makes his oral dis- 
course clearer by supporting 
his spoken words with pauses, 
emphasis and gestures. To 










one thing 


which by reason of its explanatory quality or its value 
in creating interest is deserving of dominant emphasis. 
Furthermore, it is a serious error to exalt any of the 


many lesser points 


which are sure to obtain attention and consideration 
if the headings have awakened or inspired an interest. 


paper be given proper con- 
sideration in the composition. 
White space, as we shall find 
in the following article, has 
a loud voice when properly 
used. It is, in fact, one of 
the most potent devices of 
display, yet all too often indi- 
cations of a lack of apprecia- 
tion of its value are found in 
printed matter of all kinds. 





state that type may “talk”’ is 

no idle boast. By subordination, permitting contrast and 
emphasis, we are not only enabled to gain the reader’s eye, but 
to cause him to see the important points almost instantly, and 
in the order desired for the most logical presentation, on which 
the success of our appeal to his mind depends. Further than 
that, by the various degrees of emphasis placed on different 
words we are enabled to make the reader certain of the com- 
parative value we place upon them. As an illustration of this, 
refer again to Fig. 3 and note the punctuation by spacing and 
the emphasis by size that are illustrated therein. 

In summing up, let us repeat: the fundamental object in 
the use of type is to convey an idea or impart information from 
the mind of the writer to that of the reader. The force with 
which it strikes the mind depends primarily upon the amount 
of interest the reader finds in the emphasized lines, or the 
interest those lines may create within his mind; and, after that, 
upon the fact that the details and particulars are made to 
appear easy to read through their subordination. 

Subordination is worthy of careful consideration, if for no 
other reason than that any part to stand out must have some- 
thing to stand out from. A commanding position is possible 


Assuredly, it is a serious mistake to exalt any of the 


many lesser points 


which are sure to obtain attention and consideration 
if the headings have awakened or inspired an interest. 


a second thing 


should not be permitted because of its prominence to 
temper the force or weaken the effectiveness of the 


one thing 


which by reason of its explanatory quality or its value 
in creating interest is deserving of dominant emphasis. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism” 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Requests for 


reviews by mail must be accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Byrp PrintinG Company, Atlanta, Georgia.— 
The menu for the first banquet of the Southern 
Typothete Federation, printed upon imitation 
wood veneer, pine color, is attractive in every 
sense, and is well executed. 

ARTHUR J. MANSFIELD, Boston, Massachu- 
setts.— The several specimens you have sent us 
are satisfactory in every respect, the leaflet, 
“Typography and Presswork,” being particularly 
pleasing. We have no suggestions of a con- 
structive nature to offer you, hence none are made. 

A. PoMEeRANTz & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The menu and program booklet 
for the ‘Dinner and Talkfest’’ indulged 
in by the members of your organization is 
an especially pleasing piece of work, the 
general format, especially, being worthy 
of praise. We do not see how it could be 
made more attractive. 

THE MARCHBANKS Press, New York 
city.— In ‘Theodore Roosevelt — A Bio- 
graphical Sketch”? you have produced a 
high-grade product. The Roosevelt Me- 
morial Exhibition Committee of Colum- 
bia University, for whom the book was 
privately printed, exercised the best of 
judgment in the selection of a printer and 
have been rewarded by a book that will be 
prized for its value as an object of art in 
bookmaking as well as for its text. 

WILLIAM BuRMESTER, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— The Schenley Triangle, 
“Edited and Printed by Students of the 
Schenley High School,” is an admirable 
school paper, a refreshing contrast indeed 
to the usual run of such publications, 
which, we regret to say, are poorly set, 
made up and printed. Presswork is 
decidedly good, and the success achieved 
in printing the half-tone illustration of 
the swimming team on the rough book- 
paper used is worthy of high praise, even 
though the plate was of a coarse screen. 
The job specimens, like the paper, have 
been handled in an admirable manner. 

Howarp VAN Sciver, St. Augustine, 
Florida.— The card for George W. Bas- 
sett, Jr., and the letter-head for the St. 
Augustine Hotel Association, are nicely 
handled in every respect. There is, of 
course, little space left for writing on the 
letter-head because of the two large illus- 
trations employed thereon, but, doubtless, 
they were considered to have a value in 
excess of the writing space. The gray 
ink on the Gortatowsky business-card is 
too weak in color, and, in addition, has a 
washed-out appearance which does not 
add to the attractiveness of the design. 

J. H. DE Bussy, Amsterdam, Holland, 
conducts a large printing, binding and 
engraving establishment — so we are led 
to believe from the well-printed half- 
tones appearing on alternate pages of a 
ninety-six page booklet recently received 


Printing House Craftsmen. 
on light green stock in imitation of wood veneer. 
in irregular panel indicating a bank of clouds at the top of the illustration. 


from him. Unfortunately we can not read the 
Dutch language, in which the text is printed, so 
can not go farther and give any of the details 
concerning his business. We can see, however, 
that it is a good plant, specializing in the best 
grade of work, for the engravings are very good 
and the pressman has secured decidedly excellent 
results from them. While the cover-design is 
rather more ornate than we are accustomed to 
in the United States, it is clever in a way, but 
by no means up to the standard of the inside 
pages, which could hardly be improved. 


Title-page of folder mailed to members of the New York Club of 
Printing was done in deep green and orange 
Orange appeared only 


SouTHAM Press, LimitTep, Montreal, Quebec. 
— Considerable praise is due your organization 
for the successful production of the handsome 
book, ‘‘The Quebec Bridge,” which is in every 
sense a noteworthy example of the best in the 
printing and photoengraving arts. We have 
never seen in one piece of work so many large 
half-tones so uniformly well printed, which would 
not be true were they not also equally well 
engraved. There is only one fault, in our opin- 
ion, in the entire work, and that is concerned 
with the color —a very light, bright yellow — 
employed for printing the border which 
surrounds all the text pages. Had a little 
brown been added, making it buff, the 
effect, we believe you will agree, would 
be much more pleasing. Our compli- 
ments nevertheless, and perhaps yellow 
was “what the doctors ordered.” 

LiverMorE & KNIGHT Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island.— The small book- 
let, ‘The Seven Points of Advertising 
Success,” is attractively gotten up. It 
should make a favorable impression 
wherever it is sent. We admire especially 
the fact that the text-matter was set in a 
legible size of one of the most readable 
type-faces, Bookman, where, as a usual 
thing, considering the small size of the 
pages, 312 by 534 inches, smaller type 
would have been used. The text is 
logically presented and ably written, the 
author being entitled to much praise 
for his excellent work in that respect. 
From the standpoint of the printer, too, 
the workmanship is high class. Binding 
in boards, paper covered, adds an appear- 
ance of value which will cause it to be 
retained, no doubt, in many instances 
where a paper-covered booklet would be 
given a quick trip to the waste-basket. 

Norsert A. Consiptne, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.— The various stationery 
forms for The Paper House of Pennsyl- 
vania are in a distinctive style that at 
once lifts them from the rut of the com- 
monplace. Many, no doubt, would not 
admire the use of capitals throughout, 
especially in those forms where there are 
many lines, and there also are those, no 
doubt, who would not like the style of 
arrangement or the fact that there is so 
little distinction in size and form of type 
that the features can not be grasped at a 
glance. Nevertheless, as stated, the good 
feature is in the distinctiveness of style, 
and that is worth considerable, though, 
frankly, we consider that sufficient dis- 
tinctiveness could have been secured by 
less revolutionary means. Good taste 
was exercised in the selection of a medium 
gray ink for printing the designs, as, in 
black or any strong color, the effect would 
have been commonplace and unattractive. 
The booklet is decidedly pleasing. 
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PROBABLY one of the most novel announce- 
ments we have ever seen is that sent out recently 
by the Oakland (California) Advertising Club 
to announce the meeting of May 13, which was 
addressed by the local postmaster. For the stock, 
ordinary window envelopes, blue in color, were 
employed, but these were cut off at the ends, 
thereby making a folder of the envelope. On 

















First and third pages of characterful hand-lettered folder announcement by George F. 
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more effective in display, for the lines of type 
therein would then have stood out more promi- 
nently through the fact that the white space 
gained would have provided excellent contrast. 

O. H. Hovey, of the Southern Printing Com- 
pany, Perry, Oklahoma, from whom we have 
heard before, recently produced a job of dodgers 
for one of his customers, using wall-paper in lieu 
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instead of the conventional, though ever depend- 
able, black. It gives to Acme Angles a sort of 
different look, making it fresh and _ inviting 
to the eye. 

F. M. Suute, Roanoke Rapids, North Caro- 
lina.— Considering the fact that the display on 
the blotters you have sent us is not strong, though 
we think it might well be stronger, and thereby 


Mr TRENHOLM 
is now localted in his 
new studio ~ 22 
rs A a 


Les in C4 y 
Hl 146~lo nr 


BEACH 4475 


Trenholm, designer, Boston, Massachusetts. 


In the original, which was printed 


on hand-made stock, antique laid finish, the illustration was printed in a medium brown, lettering throughout being in black. 


what had been the front of the envelope, and 
above the “‘window,” the words “It Will Pay 
You to Look Into This’’ appeared in large type. 
Appearing through the window, as the announce- 
ment was received folded, the name of the post- 
master could be seen, below which the words 
“in the Blue Room, Hotel Oakland” — the blue 
room suggested the blue envelopes no doubt — 
appeared in smaller type. Opening the folder, 
which had been an envelope, the folds being 
where the stock had been folded at top and 
bottom to form the envelope, we find, on what 
had been the inside of the envelope, the complete 
announcement. Quite a novel stunt, eh? 
INTERSTATE Press, New York city.— All the 
specimens of your printing done for customers are 
better than the letter-head for your own business, 
on which you wrote us. This is a jumble of big 
type — mostly capitals — panels, borders and 
rules that can not possibly represent you credit- 
ably. Get up something more dignified, even 
if it must be more conventional. It is not every 
one who can violate conventionality in type- 
display and retain in the design the prime quality 
of legibility and the appearance of quality. It 
was a mistake to break the rule of the panel for 
the “Colis” line in the menu title-page for the 
Colis Restaurant. Furthermore, if, instead of 
the crossed rule inside panel, you had employed 
an ordinary rectangular panel, appearing not 
more than a pica inside the outside decorative 
border, the appearance of the form would have 
been less complex and more pleasing to the eye. 
Furthermore, the page would also have been 


of the conventional news-print. He not only did 
that and got away with it but made the customer 
pay extra for the job — but Hovey can tell it 
better than we, so read what he says: ‘“‘When a 
mutt runs out of print-paper and gets out a job 
on paper cut from an old wall-paper sample-book, 
and then has the nerve to charge his customer 
$1.50 extra on the ground that the paper is a 
‘novelty and the first brought to Oklahoma,’ that 
mutt is going to be a banker some day, even if he 
is sixty years young and his name is O. H. 
Hovey, of the Southern Printing Company, 
Perry, Oklahoma. Verily, I did it, and made a 
hit with my customer.”’ The dodger was to adver- 
tise a sheep sale and not a sale of wall-paper or 
tapestry, as our readers might imagine without 
knowledge of the facts. 

THE advertising manager for the Acme Motor 
Truck Company, Cadillac, Michigan, has kindly 
placed the editor of this department ‘‘on the 
list”’ and we are now receiving Acme Angles every 
month. Weare glad of this fact, not only because 
we find it ably edited and can therefore give a 
fellow editor a good “send-off,” but more especially 
because it scores high as a piece of advertising 
and printing. Its text pages are made to appear 
interesting by the generous use of thumb-nail 
illustrations, initial letters in red, cartoons, and, 
of course, half-tones showing Acme trucks at all 
kinds of hard work, and apparently doing it 
without a grind. The printer of the house-organ 
has done his job well; we have no faults to find 
with it in any particular. We rather like the fact 
that the body-matter is printed in deep blue 


perhaps attract more attention, the colors of 
stock are rather too dark, and, as a consequence, 
the matter thereon does not appear easy to read, 
and it is not as easy to read as though white 
stock had been used. Of course, on those forms 
which are designed to stimulate payment of 
accounts it might not be well to speak too loudly, 
as the average business man does not like to be 
reminded of that one duty. Furthermore, do 
you think the average business man will keep 
around on his desk, where all who sit beside it 
to talk with him may see, a blotter that virtually 
asks him to do what he is supposed to do without 
asking? This may be a far cry, and yet it may 
not. To play safe, don’t you think it would be 
better to stimulate business with blotters and 
stimulate payment of accounts with a slip which 
the customer can not have the least desire to 
keep around, perhaps to embarrass him? 
Smney K. Kare, Winnipeg, Manitoba.— 
The letter-head for the Golden Cross Drive is 
set in too large sizes of type throughout. Although 
the fact that the copy is of an advertising nature, 
the letter-head being used for correspondence in 
a drive for $100,000 conducted by the Golden 
Cross organization, permitted the use of larger 
type than would be considered proper on sta- 
tionery headings for ordinary correspondence, a 
different style of type than either Text or Copper- 
plate Gothic should have been used. Some 
strong roman would have represented a much 
better choice, owing to its greater legibility and 
better form. The Copperplate Gothic—in fact, 
any block-letter—is much more attractive in small 
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sizes, for it is an unattractive style at the best, 
and it is the best when one sees the least of it. 
In so far as relative sizes of type in display are 
concerned, we have no fault to find, but the same 
relationship could have been maintained with 
smaller and more legible styles of type in use. 
The slip for D. A. Maguire is not at all well 
displayed. It speaks in a monotone through the 


Cover-design from a newcomer in the field of printers’ house-organs, originally 
printed in green-gray and orange on white stock. The Everett House-Organ is pub- 
lished by The Everett Press, Incorporated, Boston, Massachusetts. 


fact that almost uniform sizes of type are used 
for all lines except the signature, which is large. 
Furthermore, the lines are not arranged in such 
a way as to interpret the thoughts of the writer 
by setting forth each part so that it can be taken 
up without conflict with others, and in order that 
there will be distinction between the parts. We 
suggest that you read the articles which have 
been appearing in the “Job Composition” section 
during the past three months, as they contain 
information on proper display which, in your 
possession, would prove especially helpful. 
GeorcE O. McCartuy, Hartington, Nebraska. 
— Some of your advertising blotters, particularly 
those gotten out for the “local heavy-weight 
druggist” and the pool-hall, doubtless proved 
strong “pullers,” as they are refreshingly written 
in a style that should appeal to many. Some of 
the specimens are good jobs of printing, too, but 
it is difficult to believe that the same man pro- 
duced some of the others, in which the type is 
subdued to a whisper through the elaborate 
setting of ornaments, rules, etc., which quite 
dominate the entire scheme. You state that we 
“have no idea how a little decoration ‘takes’ 
with the ‘middle’ class of business men,” which 
is untrue, for we consider that “‘a little” decora- 
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tion adds much to make printing inviting. What 
we have often said is that the use of ‘too much 
decoration is a serious fault,” but ‘too much” 
can not be “a little,’ and you sometimes use too 
much. The booklet, ‘““A Feather in Our Cap,” 
has a good cover, made especially so by reason 
of the fact that it is “‘given life and decent dress,” 
quoting some one of the many writers on adver- 
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Opening Day Exercises at the Central Presby- 
terian Church we find an improper spacing of 
display groups, these being generally placed an 
equal distance apart in violation of the prin- 
ciple of proportion. A poorly balanced and unin- 
teresting appearance is given by this monotony 
in spacing. Too much type is in the lower part 
of the page, making it bottom-heavy. For most 


A Journal of Information, Advice & Sug- 


gestion for the Direct-by-Mail Advertiser 
Edited & Published by The Dando Company 


,Boox Forty Nine for May, 1919 


EDITORIALS 


What Is a Piece of Good Copy Worth? 
The Seed from Which Spring Sales 


Follies of the Repetitive Advertiser 


The Variable Termed Human Skill. 


Inquiries vs. Sales. 
Inferential Persuasion. 


The Big Wastes of Big Business. 

Picking the Buyer You Want to Pick You 
Keep Your Salesmen Magnetic. 

The Way to Sell Goods. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING 


Nore ann Comment 


A Potent Factor in Labor Difficulees 
The Infinite Uses of Advertising 
Its Power for National Good 


Unqualited Statements and Qualified Lies. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


(4 Distinction With a Difference) 


Combining Publicity With Sales. 


The Value of Good Copy 
Butler Bros. in Direct Masi Methods 


Comparative Copy Tests Testing the Circular 


Letter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertising Handicaps and Advantages. 


The Deciding Factor Between Success and 


Failure. 


Camping on a Business Gold Mine. 


The Miracle of Words. 


tising, through the protrusion from the illustra- 
tion of a cap, which appears at the top of the 
quoted title on the cover, of a small feather, pre- 
sumably taken from a chicken or a crow. Why 
you should select the stock for the inside pages 
that you did we can not see, for it is not at all 
harmonious with the color of stock used for the 
cover. The new letter-head designs for The 
Cedar County News are decidedly pleasing in 
appearance and are also effectively displayed. 
They embody good taste and advertising effec- 
tiveness to a high degree. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING CoMPANY, Waxahatchie, 
Texas.— Good presswork is the best feature of 
the specimens you have sent us. While typog- 
raphy is satisfactory in so far as display alone is 
concerned, and while the arrangement in most 
cases is likewise good, the type-faces do not repre- 
sent especially good choice. Pencraft italic and 
Copperplate Gothic do not make an effective 
combination; the great difference in shape and 
style of design between these two letters make 
the specimens wherein they are combined dis- 
pleasing because of the lack of harmony between 
the two styles of type. Some of the letter-heads 
wherein the Pencraft is used exclusively are quite 
pleasing. On the title-page of the program for 


An Embarrassing Situation. 

Twenty-Two Tools for Making Money With 
Analysis and Plan. 

The Path to Results. 


Nothing stereotyped about this house-organ cover-design published by The 
Dando Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The manner of handling the table 
of contents is both unusual for a cover, and commendable. 


satisfactory results, type should be grouped so 
that there will be the least possible number of 
parts, and, therefore, forces of attraction to the 
eye. Outside the matter of appearance, the fault 
with breaking a design up into a great number 
of parts is that it keeps the eye of the reader 
dancing about over the page, thereby confusing 
him. Furthermore, it is desirable to have lines 
which bear a close relationship near each other 
so that the reader can grasp the points clearly, 
which he can not do when they are widely spaced, 
as white space punctuates and may indicate a 
pause where it is undesirable. As regards reading 
only, and aside from the standpoint of appear- 
ance, the faults last mentioned may be a little 
far-fetched in the page in question, as there are 
comparatively few lines thereon, but the point 
is raised as it was suggested by this design and as 
it is closely related to the other faults therein. 
In more complex examples similarly handled, the 
facts would hold true. 

WatterR R. Acy, Reinbeck, Iowa.— You are 
starting out auspiciously on your work in the 
newspaper and printing business. The booklet, 
“The Making of a Newspaper,” is creditable 
indeed in text and printing. You could have 
improved the cover typographically by grouping 
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““Serenely full, the epicure would say 
Fate cannot harm me—I have dined today.” 
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Arthur C. Gruver, of The McGregor-Cutler Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Original was printed 
in red and black on white antique stock, the size of the page being 7 by 10 inches. 


the various lines thereon according to their 
relation to each other. We note, also, that all 
the type-pages are printed too low on the paper 
pages, the bottom margin being smaller than the 
upper margin, whereas the reverse should be the 
case. In like manner the short pages should be 
placed considerably above the center of the page 
to provide good proportion in the division of the 
white space, and to overcome an optical illusion 
which causes things in the exact center of the page 
from top to bottom to appear below the center, 
and, therefore, overbalanced and bottom-heavy. 
Furthermore, these two panels are very wide in 
proportion to their height, whereas the page is 
somewhat higher than it is wide. Best results 
from the standpoint of appearance are secured 
when the designs are the same shape and propor- 
tion as the pages on which they appear. Of 
course, you could not avoid the bad breaks in 
the rule borders, as the material at your disposal, 
doubtless, would not permit of full-length pieces 
and mitered corners, under which conditions 
only may rule borders print with any semblance 
of close joints. We are mentioning these points 
as we feel that at the outset they will be given 


greater attention by you, owing to your greater 
enthusiasm at this time, which is natural. As a 
matter of fact, borders are not necessary around 
text-pages in books, and they add little or nothing 
in effect, as a rule, to compensate for the extra 
work and expense involved in their use. We 
predict for you a successful future if you maintain 
anywhere near the same enthusiasm with which 
you have started out. 

JoHN HAarTENSTINE, Norristown, Pennsylva- 
nia.— Title-pages of the several program- 
booklets which you have sent us are exceptionally 
pleasing in all respects. The selection of colors 
for printing all the specimens demonstrates good 
taste, and the colors are also well used. We find 
it hard to realize that the same printer who pro- 
duced these satisfactory  title-pages would 
produce such inferior work as is found in the 
advertisements appearing on the text-pages of 
the same programs. Set in large sizes of bold 
styles of type, the advertisements are in the 
first place quite uninviting to the eye. Program- 
booklets such as these are read at ordinary 
reading distance, and do not require such large 
sizes of type as used for purposes of legibility. 
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As a matter of fact, considering that the use of 
such large sizes involved more or less crowding, 
legibility is not as good as though smaller types 
were set against a background of white space 
to make the different words more easily dis- 
tinguishable. Furthermore, in order to identify 
each advertiser’s space, and in order to obviate 
any chance of the several displays “running 
together”’ to confuse the reader, each advertise- 
ment should be set off inside a rule panel, while 
between the rule panel and the type inside there 
should be an ample margin of white space to 
further set off the advertisement. Another serious 
fault found in these advertisements directly 
concerned with the use of larger type than 
should have been employed is that in many of 
them the lines which are preeminently important 
do not stand out because of lack of contrast, 
which would be supplied by smaller sizes in 
connection and white space. Spacing between 
lines is also apparently done without thought of 
its effect on comprehension, as closely related 
lines are in many instances spaced widely apart, 
while in other places lines which should be set 
apart, because of their setting forth new thoughts, 
are closely grouped. The blotter, ‘Select a 
U. T. A. Printer,” is exceptionally well handled. 

ArTHUR C. GRUVER, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The various specimens making up the 
latest collection received from you are done in 
your characteristic style, which means they are 
legible, attractive and generally pleasing in 
appearance. The dramatic programs, of which 
you sent quite a number, are not only properly 
displayed, thereby making it possible for readers 
to grasp the important points and to select quickly 
those parts which they are at the time most 
interested in, but they have an atmosphere in 
their typographic treatment which is thoroughly 
appropriate to the spirit of the play, and the time 
of its setting. The particularly clever menu-page 
from the booklet for the People’s Group is 
reproduced on this page, while on this and the 
following pages two reproductions are shown 
from an advertising folder issued by the firm with 
which you are identified. 

THE Tres PrintiInc Company, Moorhead, 
Iowa.— Your own letter-head design is good, 
although it occupies too much space for a half- 
letter sheet, taking up approximately half of the 
paper. The same fault is apparent in all the 
letter-heads sent us, but we hope that you have 
cut them in half and that all originally appeared 
in full letter-head size. A panel often aids in 
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Of interest to those 
Schools &F Colleges Who Demand and 
Appreciate the Best 


by Arthur C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Original in red and black on white antique stock. 
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letter-head design, but more frequently it could 
be eliminated to the improvement of the work, 
not only from the space-saving standpoint but 
from the standpoints of arrangement and display 
as well. If the panel is the first consideration, 
the type being made to fill it after a fashion, the 
result is generally a poor distribution of white 
space. In addition, such procedure often involves 
such breaks in lines that comprehension is made 
difficult. If the type is given first consideration 
it will generally be found that a panel is not 
necessary. Without restrictions forced by the 
requirements of arbitrary shapes and length of 
lines, lines may be arranged in such form as to 
make the sense clear. We note in several instances 
combinations of type-faces that should not have 
been used. As an example, take the letter-head 
for Abrams & Sons, where condensed text type is 
used with an extended block-letter and a com- 
mercial letter having bold. heavy elements and 
fine light elements, something on the order of 
Litho Roman. 
type-faces, between which there is nothing in 
common, is, of course, inharmonious and dis- 
pleasing. The safest rule, the plan which will 
almost invariably result in the most pleasing 
appearance, is to use but one series in a job. 
That is a sure road to harmony. The Christmas- 
greeting folder for Hansen Brothers is decidedly 
displeasing because of the lack of harmony 
between the two type-faces used, and the fact 
that the type-lines are too large throughout, 
resulting in an effect of congestion. 

BritTtoN PRINTING ComPaANy, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— The specimens of your work, of which 
you have sent us several portfolios, are high grade 
in every respect. Especially effective are the 
numerous advertising folders and_ broadsides, 
which have every quality necessary to assure 
their proving successful in stimulating business 
for your customers. The success achieved in 
printing these large folders and broadsides, most 
of which contain large lettering and half-tones, 
as well as heavy borders in color, on platen 
presses is remarkable. The pressman is deserving 
of high praise for the manner in which all the 
work is printed. We are reproducing one of the 
unusual letter-heads found in the collection. It 
is difficult to imagine such a letter-head as this 
failing to impress the recipient, and, though 
probably too striking for the use of all kinds of 
business houses, it can scarcely be considered so 
for the manufacturer of brushes. This is espe- 
cially true since the artist has happily chosen a 
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| UR organization has on 
its pay roll typographic 
designers of national reputa- 
tion, who will add that touch 
of originality so assential to 
correct school and college 
printing. This fact, coupled 
with our excellent presswork, 
places at your disposal an 
ideal service 


ProGRAMS for your dances, 
smokers, entertainments or 
the various student activities 
should be as original and 
striking as possible—they 
must have “‘pep.” 
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One of the inside pages of a folder by Arthur C.Gruver, 
of the McGregor-Cutler Printing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, the first page of which is shown opposite. 


The effect of the use of these, 
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WOLFE BRUSH COMPANY 


16 60S 


Teta Shih ened: 


NORTHSIDE 
. PITTSBURGH 


The designer of this clever letter-head, originally printed in orange and black by The Britton Printing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was not worried about conventionality when he produced this design, but he put a lot of 


punch in it. 


style of lettering which in itself suggests brush- 
work, and which could not have been so success- 
fully carried out in small letters. 

Joun W. LEE, Rochester, New York.— For 
school work, the specimens sent us are distinctly 
high grade, and they also compare favorably with 
the average product of commercial printing- 
plants. The program for “Sylvia” is quite 
pleasing. While the third and fourth pages are 
somewhat crowded, they are set in a particularly 
legible style of type and must, as a consequence, 
be considered satisfactory. The display is 
crowded on the first page also, and we do not 
exactly admire the handling of the names of the 
authors between rules, especially because an 
attempt was made to square up two lines of 
greatly different length by the employment of 
colons between the first and last ends of the 
shorter line, leaving a “hole” between. We 
state ‘‘an attempt was made”’ because the hole 
between the first and last ends of the shorter 
line alluded to is a hole in spite of the colons 
placed about a pica apart therein, for the very 
simple reason that they do not cover as much 
space on the paper as the type characters do in 
the line above, and as would be necessary for 
uniform tone and to make the appearance of the 
two lines similar. The break is disagreeable to 
say the least. Relative emphasis of the lines 
is satisfactory. The tickets are good in both 


Was the lettering purposely drawn to represent brushwork? The suggestion is there, nevertheless. 


display and arrangement, though the one for 
which blue stock was used, and which was 
printed in red, is very jarring to the nerves 
because of its overbrightness, and it is also quite 
illegible. The small red letters against the blue 
background are scarcely distinguishable and, 
as a consequence, are by no means easy to read. 
The motto-card, ‘Failure,’ by Hubbard, is 
poorly spaced, not only between words, where the 
fault is most noticeable, but between lines and 
between type-matter and the surrounding border. 
Spacing is also bad on the patriotic card, “ Pledge 
of Allegiance,” which is not improved by being 
set wholly in capitals. Asa usual rule, too much 
space appears around initials. There should be 
only enough to obviate an appearance of crowding 
between the type and the initial, but not so much 
as to make the latter appear a separate unit. 
On the ‘“Thanatopsis” folder the type-matter 
is printed in a much weaker color than that used 
for printing the border, which stands out while 
the type recedes. If any difference in tone exists 
between type and surrounding border, or decora- 
tive features used in connection, the difference 
should be in favor of the type, provided the most 
satisfactory results are desired. Spacing is also 
very bad in the leaflet, “Loyalty,” also by 
Hubbard. Such work as this should not be 
permitted to reach the press, even in a school 
shop, as it tends to create a spirit of carelessness. 





BY Lditikelnonce @litie: 
Emplqyes Magazine 
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my & Na 
Forever 


Posed by 
Miss Evelun Gosnell. 
a Paramount Star 


and TwoBuddiés. 


An idea, good sub and a camera may often be depended upon for excellent illustrative cover effects, as 
this example from the Baltimore & Ohio Employes Magazine demonstrates. It is reproduced here through 
the courtesy of that peiliontion and the Alpha Photoengraving Company, the firm that produced it. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


“Direct Publicity.” 


As an illustration of what type that is a little different 
from the usual will do to make a piece of advertising effective, 
the W. M. Linn & Sons Company, Columbus, Ohio, uses a 
new and novel type-face called Parsons throughout in the 
publication of its April and May number of Direct Publicity, 
the house-organ which that company has launched. 

There is one important thing that is gained from the read- 
ing of Direct Publicity. It is the idea that the printing-plant 
which produces this house-organ emphasizes the value of 
originality and individuality in the preparation of advertising. 
There is a commendable originality throughout the magazine, 
not alone in make-up, design and type, but in the advertising 
ideas presented. The type itself, for instance, is only an 
indication of the original treatment that the company might 
be expected to give to any particular piece of work that it 
turned out fora patron. Direct Publicity comments as follows on 
this particular style of type: 

“Tt is plain and read- 
able, yet can be arranged so 
as to be ornamental and 
attractive in the highest 
degree. If you are looking 


Levey Printi 


Apvenrisins Szxvice BUREAU 


It uses this as an argument for the production of printed 
material of the right sort and in insisting to patrons that this 
is the only kind that will bring results. Among other things 
it says: 

‘“‘Any one with money can buy a printing-press, type and 
paper and start in the business, but the stuff they sell is 
not printing — it is merely exchanging so much ink and paper 
for a given amount of money. It generally will not please the 
one who buys nor will it induce the one who gets it to buy what 
you have to sell. The average buyer is a much better judge 
of printed matter than you give him credit with being, and he 
will generally judge your goods by the manner in which you 
place them before him through your advertising-matter.”’ 


Levey Printing Company. 


The Levey Printing Company of Indianapolis, through 
its advertising service bureau, is sending out a series of 
direct advertising sales dis- 
cussions in folder form. The 
folders are especially attrac- 
tive in appearance and are 
effective in the character of 
the contents, being particu- 


Company 





for something to give your 
printing new life, by all 
means let us ginger it up 
with this new letter and add 
a little color here and there. 


Sadianapols 


larly informative as well as 
instructive on questions per- 
taining to mail advertising. 
The opening page and the 
inside spread of one of the 





It will act as an antidote for 
blues and you will take 
pride in sending out your 
printed matter. Every one 
about your office will be 
stimulated. It will be like 
wearing your Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes every day.”’ 

Then, in various com- 
binations, the company pro- 
ceeds to show what effective 
results can be obtained in 
the way of display with this 
new type. These combina- 
tions in themselves are per- 
suasive, both as to the 
effectiveness of the type- 
letter and the ability of the 
company to do good work. 

The company goes on 
the theory that the general 
public knows good printing, 
contrary to the belief of a 
good many printing firms. 
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The original, printed in three colors Hight olive, orange and black—was 
especially striking as well as pleasing. 


series are reproduced on this 
and the page which follows 
(Figs. 1 and 2). 

In another folder, similar 
in form to the one repro- 
duced, the Levey company 
characterizes the catalogue 
as the “hub” of a selling 
campaign. We quote from 
this folder as follows: 

‘Whether that catalogue 
or booklet is going to make 
a hub around which you can 
build a good strong wheel of 
selling effort will be deter- 
mined by what you put into 
it, how you arrange your 
material and the way you 
present your proposition to 
the prospect.” 

The company enters into 
a detailed discussion of cata- 
logue building, giving quite 
a number of hints on what 
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many consider one of the most important pieces of advertising 
literature that business firms issue. The folder asserts that 
many catalogues and booklets, faultless as to their style and 
arrangement and sequence of argument, can be improved 
tremendously so far as their efficiency in creating interest and 
creating business is concerned. For instance, the company 
says, “‘we do not believe that the catalogue, ‘Pumping Eff- 
ciency’ [it was shown in a group on the second page of the 
folder], would have secured the same attention by twenty-five 
per cent if it had merely been labeled ‘Catalogue.’ ‘Pumping 
Efficiency’ grabs the eye of the man who receives the book 
because the thing he has constantly on his mind is how to get 
an adequate water supply for his plant at the right cost.” 
The above gives a good idea of the trend of thought 
expressed on the subject of catalogues in the folder, and it 
unquestionably constitutes sales talk of the right sort. Another 
of the series of folders deals in a similar manner with mailing- 
folders. Specimens are shown and described with a view of 
giving concrete suggestions as to the preparation of the result- 
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together, tied, and addressed on the blank space on the back. 
One letter reproduced is from the Cleveland Liberty Loan 
Committee, another from the Central Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, Cleveland, and the third from an association for which 
the firm has done a job of printing. Because of the appearance 
of the piece of advertising as a whole and the testimonials 
themselves, the effort of the Britton company ought to meet 
with success from the standpoint of publicity. 


‘“‘Lammers Ambassador.” 


One would have to search far to find a more attractive 
house-organ than the Lammers Ambassador, published by The 
Lammers Company, Chicago, Cincinnati and Dayton, the 
first number of which has just reached us. From the company 
we learn that it is planned to publish the booklet about four 
times a year. 

The Lammers Company specializes in offset printing and 
has found it necessary, the firm says, to publish a house-organ 
to promote the use of offset printing and to advertise the 





ADVERTISING THAT PAyvs DIVIDENDS 





I I ere is lad before you. in a simple diagram, the structure of an 


| He fourth division of the plan is the necessity of co-ordinating all 
sales literature so that every Lee will pull the same way—yes more- 





-wetodanep campaign which will ree far-reaching results for any 
bsolutely sound— because all 

A. nd their relative importance 

understood. This plan puts the foundation of the selling structure on 
Led-rock. and it is therefore capable of projecting itself to any proportion 












Let us consider this. by first beginning at the foundation—the plan 
and analyzing the component parts 


what it is, what it will 

+ or a business just 
meern. a thore ugh 

- many instance 


| He first thing to consider is the Product 
do. who can use it. the cost of manufacturing 
ra new line to be produces 1 by an establishec 
f the product is absolutely necessary 
the same thorough analysis of an established product has revealed facts 
which the manufacturer had never realized existed. So under any cir- 
cumstances: the product is the starting point 









I nF second thing to consider is the merchandising and selling policy 
Will it by best to distribute through jobbers to dealers or sell direct to 
dealers? Or shall it be sold direct to the user or consumer? Why will 1 
me of ina plans be best? What price must it ultimately be sold for? 
This second part of the plan also has many problems which should be 
thoroughly considered. Again, with old established concerns the mer- 
chandising and selling policy is already worked out. but a cons sideration 
of the policy is not harmful and it may develop new ideas whieh will be 

helpful 
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step brings us to a pot where we 
re must take on. This does not neces 
“hall use booklets. catalogs or folders. We 


whether we may use all 











so that every piece will hook up and intensify the value of every other 
















factor. This is so logical there is no extended explanation necessary ’ 
’ 
, 
A FTER we have gotten thus far we can begin to consider the appro- : 
priation necessary how it is to be divided, and what the different factors , 
of the campaign shall be This depends upon the proposition under ' 
onsideration and cannot be analyzed further on general lines. The ' 
requirements of the major factors of the average campaign, however, ! 
have been discussed in considerable detail in our three previous letters : 
— , 
| wis letter-folder, together with the three you have already received ’ 
treating the catalog and booklet. the mailing folder, and the house maga ! 
vine and trade journal advertising as individual factors, will give you : 
i idea of the thoroughne iterature is produced by 
this Bureau. You can iu i practical methods, com- , 
bined with practical experienc ction of the printed element 
of your sales campaign, put a substantial ipsurance upon results. It ' 
will enable you to understand how we can co-operate with you in securing : 
bigger dividends from your advertising : 


A STYLE OF SAI 

LITERATURE THICH 
WILL REFLECT THE 
CHARACTER OF THE 
HOUSE, CONFORM TO 
THE PRODUCT TO BE 
SOLD. AND APPEAL 
TO THE PROSPECT 


ess of the direct-by-mail cam 
of the combination of manu- 
a roof which permit of a constant 
ision a the mechanic Ai operations by the men who are in charge 

of your work—enabling us always, to secure the finished product exactly 
as planned. And this feature, aside from the important consideration 
just mentioned will appeal to you because it eliminates the necessity of 
dealing with a half dozen different’ people or organizations—it’ saves 

you time and centers responsibility 


One. of the big reasons for the succ 
reduced. by this Bava, i 
ne 
















these. Style here means the kind of paper. the size and design of type 2 


A SALES OR MERCHAN- 
DISING POLICY WHICH IS 
SOUND, RED! NTING- 


face. the styleof art and color of ink. This is regulated by three things 

the reflection of the character of the house: its conformity to the product 
and its appeal to the prospect. To make this perfectly clear: The xtyt 
of rising used by a cloak and suit manufacturer would bardly be 














A COORDINATED SYSTEM 


M aKING this Bureau a part of your own advertising and sales or 
ganization for consultation upon pro! ica sms which arise almost daily 
using it as a means of securing an unprejudiced outside viewpoint upon 
a point of view close enough to be thorough and 




















» fora chain manufacturer A style of advertising which would B N AD ENSI your OWN proposition 

4a washing machine with a wallop would be a failure if used for DISTRIBUTION OF THe. THE VALUE OF FVE ey reliable,.and far enough outside your immediate organization to be free 

rlicles style of advertising. which, along the fines of logical PRODUCT OTHER FACTOR from all the little prejudices which everyone is prone to build around ' 
reasoning would appeal to the mechanic would net have a strong appeal their own proposition; working its complete co-operative service into ; 
to the professional man or banker the planning and building of your sale: 
The style di advertising must be literature. will enable you tohandle your 
combed foam ait Uhrce’ yoann seed DVERTISING SERVICE BUREAU her nlatesmnteccc | 
t solution settled upon which will more eflicient-working and — result 

producing direct sales literature 


harmonize all aroune 


Levey Printing Company, Indianapolis. Ind. , 
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getting kind of mailing-folders and how they are produced by 
the advertising service bureau of the company. 

The type of advertising talk used by the Levey company 
appeals to me chiefly because it is concrete enough to be 
extremely helpful to prospects. There are few general asser- 
tions which fail of their purpose, but, instead, the advertising 
ideas are so definitely expressed that the reader gets a clear 
impression of their worth and of the ability of the company to 
execute successfully any mail advertising task put up to it. 


The Britton Printing Company. 


As a part of its publicity campaign the Britton Printing 
Company, Cleveland, is sending out reproductions of three 
letters of commendation of its work in the form of a folded 
mailing-card. The letters are printed on three separate sheets 
of heavy stock of extra fine quality. 


These sheets are folded 


2 


company’s abilities and equipment to the prospective user. 
There isn’t any question but what the first number of the 
new magazine does both most successfully. Glancing through 
or studying the excellent specimens of offset printing which 
the Ambassador contains, one is struck with the unusual 
effectiveness of this more modern method of illustrative printing 
and the varied services it can be made to perform under the 
direction of skilled hands. 

The house-organ is given over almost exclusively to speci- 
mens of offset printing. The company quite properly goes on 
the theory, apparently, that these specimens speak louder than 
explanations and arguments. Besides, the company’s own 
house-organ is the only medium at hand that the firm has of 
advertising its ability in this line through the presentation of 
actual specimens of this process of printing, and there is no 
better advertising than a good example of the article itself. 
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Every specimen shown in the booklet, it seems to me, is a 
good advertisement for the company and the process it special- 
izes in. “From a two-million run of a mail-order catalogue 
to the charming monthly envelope inserts — all are handled 
successfully by offset printing. It’s the modern method. It 
gets the business,” the company explains in showing its 
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providing the firm is in a position to give it and is capable 
of doing so. I can think of nothing that lends itself to individ- 
ual treatment as does advertising, or printed advertising-matter. 
It is an easy matter to convince a man, as every one knows, 
that a suit of clothes made for him individually by a com- 
petent tailor is going to fit him better than one selected at ran- 
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Guide 


1206 TUSCARAWAS STREET, WEST 
CANTON, OHIO 





MAIL the POST CARD Today for your FREE copy 


Drinting Buyers 


A little book of practical helps for the advertising man and buyer of printing. It is not an encyclo- 
pedia on the subject of advertising, but a presentation in compact form of solutions to some of the 
problems confronting you in the preparation of your printed matter. The Printing Buyers Guide is 
a little de luxe book in flexible binding and is an example of correct typography—as produced | : 
“The Service Way.” @ Among the subjects covered in its pages will be found “The New Post 1 : ' 
Office Rule on Return Post Cards,” “Standard Catalog Sizes,” ‘Book, Cover, Bond and Writing } 
Paper Standard Stock Sizes,”’ “Proof Reader’s Marks,” “Valuable Table for Copy Writers,” Ete. 
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specimens. The first number of the Ambassador has brought 
many favorable comments. That is not to be wondered at, 
for the magazine deserves them. 


Service Printing Company. 


The Service Printing Company, Canton, Ohio, has issued 
a little book, “‘The Printing Buyers Guide,”’ which it is dis- 
tributing to all who send return post-cards requesting a copy. 
It falls in the class of constructive advertising and undoubtedly 
will prove of value and service to its patrons as well as remu- 
nerative to the Service Printing Company. Among other 
things it tells of the new postoffice rules on return post-cards, 
discusses standard catalogue sizes, book, cover, bond and 
writing paper standard sizes, proofreaders’ marks, table for 
copy-writers and other subjects. It is bound in flexible leather 
and its contents are designed to help the buyer of printing 
solve some of the problems that confront him when he makes 
his necessary purchases. 

Publicity to this book is given in an excellently printed 
folder, a half page of which is reproduced here (Fig. 3). A 
full-page display message is contained also in the folder on 
what the company terms its ‘“‘personal printing service.”” The 
company emphasizes the necessity of giving individual atten- 
tion to the production of each piece of work that it has to turn 
out, whether it is a small job or a run of a million copies. It is 
this attention that goes to make up this personal service to 
which the company is giving publicity. 

There is an appeal for business in this matter of personal 
service in printing that a printing firm can not well overlook, 
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dom from a stock made from general measurements. So it 
ought to be an easy matter to convince the average business 
man that the same thing is true of printing — that his printing 
should be made to order to fit his particular business and 
selling problems. 

The Service Printing Company is turning out some pub- 
licity material that is better than the average. 


Federal Printing Company. 


Every letter sent out by a business firm, whether a sales 
letter or an ordinary communication on routine business, is in 
its way a piece of advertising. Therein lies the value of a suit- 
able, attractive letter-head in helping make that same letter 
more effective. Printed slips, folders and other forms of 
letter stuffers are equally valuable to the sender, yet, should he 
fail to write on stationery with a suitable letter-head, the sender 
passes up a sure means of getting his firm’s name and business 
displayed in a place and in a way that will be scrutinized to 
his decided advantage. 

Letter-heads offer opportunity for interesting study. They 
are as varied and distinctive as book-marks for the private 
library. Some are sedate, others elaborate; some are appro- 
priate, others decidedly otherwise; some are in keeping with 
the general character of the firms which use them; others are 
designed apparently without any thought as to the business 
represented. Thus one might go on describing various kinds 
of letter-heads and how they fail or succeed much as any 
individual piece of display advertising. In fact, all of the 
thought, care and brains that go into the make-up of a piece 
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of advertising should rightfully be put into the production of 
a letter-head for a given business concern, if that letter-head 
is to perform the mission it is capable of fulfilling in creating a 
favorable opinion of the firm using it. 

This discussion of letter-heads is inspired by a sales letter 
received by this department from the Federal Printing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland (Fig. 4). There may be some 
objection to this specimen from a more or less technical view- 
point; a too crowded appearance, maybe, or lettering that is 
somewhat confusing to the eye; yet, in a general way at least, 
it seems to me to be a particularly pleasing, attractive and 
dignified form of letter-head advertising. There is reflected an 
individuality that ought to impress the recipient of the letter 
in favor of the printing firm using it. Its appropriateness, of 
course, is an added asset, which should impress recipients 
quite as effectually as its individuality. 
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GETTING NEW BUSINESS. 
BY JACK EDWARDS. 


The staff photographer of a publication is ever on the look- 
out for a picture the taking and exhibiting of which will be of 
benefit to the news columns of his publication. Usually such 
a person knows the sort of poses that are of interest to the 
subscribers to whom his publication caters, and he goes after 
and gets such pictures. And the result is that the write-up 
that ordinarily would be prosaic when unillustrated, becomes 
a very readable item because of the atmosphere thrown about 
it by the appearance with it of an appropriate picture. All of 
which, one may say, is very well known and very platitudinous 
and very much acted upon by the present-day publisher. 

But why limit the use of the staff camera to the catching 
of illustrations for the editorial end of the business? Why not 
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While discussing this letter-head, some mention might well 
be made of the contents of the sales letter. It is of the con- 
ventional appearance, printed with typewriter type, giving the 
reader the information that the company has added much new 
equipment and is now ready to print work of the best quality. 
It incidentally sets forth this fact: 

“Have you ever realized that there is a vast difference in 
printing? Slapping some type together, smearing a little ink 
over it and putting this on paper, may be called printing, but 
the day of that class of work is past. Unless a printer has good 
type, good presses, good ink, and skill to use the materials, you 
are bound to get-an ordinary job of printing.” 

Not a bad advertising letter, as letters go. Yet the letter- 
head is really what makes this particular piece of advertising 
exceptional and takes it out of the class of the ordinary. 


Printers’ Advertising. 


The Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, Cincinnati, Ohio, reproduces 
its trade-mark in an attractive folder printed in colors, asserting 
that it is ‘‘never reluctant to place this mark upon its work.” 
The mark of the Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, says the folder, 
“on a piece of printing is a certain indication that the buyer 
has bought wisely and economically.” 


Photoengravings. 


The Capper Engraving Company, Topeka, Kansas, has 
published a comprehensive booklet of twenty-three pages on 
photoengravings, containing also a glossary of engraving terms. 
It is written by G. A. Betts and should prove of much worth. 
With excellent illustrations, the publication gives useful in- 
formation on the making and use of zinc line-etchings and 
half-tones. Especially helpful to the company’s patrons will 


be the instructions given in regard to learning the size of the 
plate desired, the kind of pictures and drawings necessary, how 
to mark instructions, and similar points. 


use the kodak in the securing of new business in the advertising 
department? 

An advertising man was crossing some railway tracks not 
long ago on his way to interview a prospective buyer of display 
space in his paper. Not far from the crossing on which the 
advertising man was walking a carload of automobile tires 
was being unloaded. Acting upon a “hunch,” the space seller 
went back to his paper and got in touch with the staff photog- 
rapher. Together they went back down to the place where the 
carload of tires stood on the track. It took but a moment to 
pose the men doing the unloading, and to place the trucks into 
which the tires were being put. And when the print was taken 
from the negative shortly thereafter, it was discovered that the 
large canvas sign on the side of the car, together with the name 
of the firm and address painted on the trucks, showed up to 
perfection. As may be supposed, it took but little arguing on 
the part of the advertising man to convince the consignee of 
the carload of automobile tires that the running of the picture 
by him in a display advertisement would be a matter of good 
advertising. The resultant advertisement was a good one and 
occasioned more than a little favorable comment. 

The alert advertising man has such chances open to him 
every day. It is his business to be on the lookout for the unique 
in the way of advertising copy. His knowledge of the game 
should fit him to know at a glance the good and the bad in the 
line of possible illustration. Argumentative poses should be 
easily recognized by him; and when presented for the inspection 
of prospective advertisers, should prove of great help in the 
securing of business. 

If there isn’t one already there, it may not be a bad idea 
to place a camera in your advertising department. 





Your patrons may be to your business like the mirage of 
the desert, or like the living, sparkling water—it all depends 
upon you.— G. W. Tuttle. 
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request is accompanied by return postage. 


Speed Up Production. 


No, we did not say run your presses and machines faster. 
Under some conditions greater production might result from 
slowing some of them down. 

Speed up production by careful planning of details and 
instructions, so that each worker may be able to go right ahead 
without having to worry or guess which of two ways the job 
might be set, or waste time deciphering poor copy in the 
composing-room; and so that pressmen and feeders will know 
at once what stock, whether two sides are printed or not, what 
ink, what color, how many colors, etc.; so that the binder will 
be given definite instructions how to bind, size to trim, etc., 
without wasting time folding and refolding sheets to find out 
or running around asking questions. 

It is the little wastes that reduce the speed of production 
more than can be overcome by speeding up the machinery, 
which in many cases only increases the loss. 

Production is not always so many thousand ems or sheets 
or books — quality counts; and a smaller number of quality 
pieces may really be a greater production so far as total value 
and net profit are concerned. 

By all means speed up. The times demand that you do 
your best. But remember that speed which reduces quality 
seldom reduces cost in as great proportion as the value of the 
goods is reduced. 








Advertising Printing. 


The new conditions that are being forced upon business by 
the results of the World War are already creating a demand for 
that class of printing generally known by the quite appro- 
priate name of direct advertising. 

In the past, a large part of this class of printing has been 
handled by the advertising agents and has reached the printer 
indirectly and in such a way that service to the customer has 
not greatly benefited the printer. As is to be expected under 
such conditions, the advertising men were careful to secure the 
cream of the profits and compel the printer to bid, bid, bid, 
until the work was hardly worth having. 

The demand of the present will be so great that the adver- 
tising men will not be able to handle it all and the printers 
who do not load themselves up with their work too soon will 
have a chance to get much of the direct advertising through 
direct orders. 

But unless the printers prepare themselves to handle this 
new business it will go the same way. All printing is not 
advertising by a long shot, and most advertisers whose work is 
worth having know this and are critical. Yet the printer who 
will prepare himself by establishing the right kind of a service 
department to handle this intelligently, and who will go to the 
customer with something to sell, will find that direct adver- 
tising is the finest kind of printing to keep the balance on the 
right side of the ledger. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 





BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Personal replies by letter will be made only when 


When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


If you can offer something that will produce inquiries and 
really bring results, the present high prices about which we 
hear so much will be a minor consideration in its sale. But it 
will do no good to ask the business man what he wants. You 
must go to him with something that he can use, something 
really adapted to his business and conditions, and sell him your 
service in creating it and bringing it to his attention— the 
order for the printing will be a mere detail. 

There will be a new kind of printer in the near future, both 
inside the plant and among his customers. The pioneers in 
this evolution will make big profits, and the competition will 
be almost mil. 


Gumming Printed Work. 


There are a large number of small jobs going through the 
commercial printing-office that call for a narrow strip of gum 
along one side or edge. This fact was forcibly called to our 
attention by some correspondence regarding a little note in 
the Cost and Method department in the February issue, in 
which we spoke of a little machine one printer had built himself. 

There are several methods for gumming strips from one- 
quarter to one inch in width on small pieces of printed matter, 
from that of actually printing the gummed strip from a tint 
block of the right size with specially prepared gum, to the slow 
hand gumming with a brush of the right size. 

A few years ago one inventor suggested an arrangement 
with a funnel to contain the liquid gum, the flow being regu- 
lated by a stop-cock in the spout of the funnel, the end of 
which was shaped to hold a piece of felt that was of the right 
width to make the desired size of gummed strip. 

Some years earlier, the writer was confronted with the 
gumming of over a million labels, about 2 by 4 inches in size, 
which were to be gummed for one-half inch under the left end 
of the paper, so as to be easily tipped on to certain documents. 
Of course, these were printed in sheets of as many as possible 
to save presswork. They were cut into smaller pieces contain- 
ing fifty labels, and the following method devised for gumming 
them. There were five rows of ten labels to the sheet and this 
called for five half-inch strips of gum across the sheet the 
ten way. 

Here is how it was done: A ruling-machine was arranged 
so that the pens were replaced with holders for carrying woolen 
strips half an inch wide and long enough to drag about three- 
eighths of an inch on the paper being fed through, or just as 
long as possible and yet allow the strips to lift off the apron 
when the pen bar was raised. A suitable solution of gum with 
a quick-evaporating solvent was placed in the fountains and the 
sheets fed through, the ruler raising his pens at the end of the 
sheet just as when ruling. In this way the first lot of sheets, 
fifty on, were ruled at the speed of about twelve hundred per 
hour. After that the sheets were gummed with one hundred 
on, just as printed, though it required more care to see that 
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the gum in the fountains did not run out, and this gave about 
a hundred thousand labels per hour for the gumming. 

A printer without a ruling-machine could easily construct 
a little machine to carry the sheets on a blanket and with the 
necessary lift motion to the gumming-band, but it would be 
difficult to make one to do more than one or two strips at a 
time. 

Among our notes on the subject we find one from a printer 
who suggests the arrangement of a small fountain and a 
narrow gumming-wheel on the delivery of a cylinder press so 
as to gum the sheets as printed. He does not give details. 


Cutting the Coat to Fit the Cloth. 


There are many businesses where the amount that can be 
spent for the necessary printed matter is limited and fixed, so 
that the increase in the cost of printing means either a reduc- 
tion in amount or quality. 

Every printer has one or more customers of which this is 
true, and upon the manner in which he handles them depends 
whether they will become permanent buyers from his house or 
bargain hunters for cheap printing. 

One user of considerable printing in the shape of letter-heads 
and business forms saw that the tendency of the market was 
upward and bought an advance supply of paper which he left 
in the hands of his printer. In doing this he standardized his 
forms and used practically the same paper on each, thus tiding 
over the first advance in the paper market without reducing 
the quality of his stationery; but as the prices of paper con- 
tinued to rise he had to look for some way of making a greater 
saving. On the advice of his printer he reduced the weight of 
all the paper except that in the office letter-heads, which he 
felt must keep up the reputation of the house. 

Finally he approached the printer with the statement that 
he must reduce the cost in some way or it would be necessary 
to hunt up a cheaper printer. As this customer had been with 
the printer for a number of years, and was not in the preferred 
class who were making big profits out of war goods, the printer 
realized that he must do something. 

After getting together all the forms and blanks used by the 
customer, the printer found that many of them could be made 
smaller without in any way affecting their legibility and use- 
fulness. Some, of course, could not be reduced in size, but as 
they were for temporary use only they could be printed on a 
lower grade of paper. Sorting them out carefully into three 
classes, he prepared a schedule showing the saving at present 
prices. In the first class he placed the letter-heads and 
important blanks and reports going to the clients of the cus- 
tomer, and suggested that a portion of the letter-heads and 
several of these reports be printed on a sheet one-third smaller 
— that is, one-third shorter — so as to get six instead of four 
out of a sheet. In the second class came reports, order and 
other blanks which were to be preserved for reference. Several 
of these had been printed on cap paper, and it was suggested 
that all be printed on letter-size sheets by using two sides 
where necessary; a few of these were also reduced to the two- 
thirds size. In the third class were placed all the forms used for 
interfactory instructions and other temporary uses, the majority 
of which it was possible to remodel and reduce to the standard 
eight by five size, and print on a medium grade of paper. 

Having worked out all the forms to his own satisfaction, 
the printer paid his customer a visit and asked that he call in 
his foremen and superintendents to take part in a discussion of 
the proposed changes that he might find out whether he had 
overlooked any important part of the necessary information 
the forms were intended to convey. Two forms were found to 
be too small originally, but they were in the second class. 

After an hour’s discussion the plan was adopted, and in 
some cases the old forms were reprinted on the back and cut 
down in size to fit the scheme; but there were few of these. 
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The result was that the printer saved a good customer, who 
realized that he was trying to render service as well as sell labor 
and material; and the customer saved twenty per cent of his 
paper bill. Naturally there was just as much work for the 
printer. 

This incident, which is from life, suggests the way for other 
printers to gain the good-will and hold the trade of their custo- 
mers who are feeling the pinch of war-time prices for paper 
and printing. And it will not be hard to get such a customer to 
again use good stock when the market becomes normal, though 
the chances are a hundred to one that he will find the smaller 
size so convenient that he will not care to enlarge his blanks. 


The Cost of Make-Ready. 


Entirely too large a part of the time of the pressman is 
consumed in the operation known as make-ready while presses 
stand idle; that is, as far as the production of printed sheets 
is concerned. 

In the average job-plant this make-ready time is easily 
one-third of the total pressroom time. One composing-machine 
manufacturer claims that all new type will save one-half the 
make-ready time and add it to the available running time. If 
this is a fact, and it seems that it could easily be tested, the 
saving would be equal to adding seventeen per cent to the 
productive capacity of the pressroom. 

Make-ready is caused by the imperfections in the level or 
height of the forms, and imperfections in the parallelism of the 
press, mainly the former. In fact, there are few presses that 
will not print a perfectly level form with but little make-ready. 
A small part of it is due to setting the guides and making 
register; while another fraction is caused by affixing the over- 
lays, which should be made from proofs taken on a proof or 
job press while the press is running on another form. 

This brings us to the thought with which we started out. 
Why do any make-ready while the press waits except the 
placing of the form, setting the guides, attaching of the make- 
ready sheets and setting the fountain? Why can not the make- 
ready be done on special machines of less productive value 
which could do this work while the real presses were producing 
the salable work? It is easily conceived that one of such 
make-ready machines could do the make-ready and registering 
required for several presses and at a much lower cost. 

This is practically done by a special process in some of the 
large magazine plants running rotary presses, but it seems as 
though it could be profitably done in the commercial printing- 
plants with the result of getting a greatly increased pressroom 
product. 

Of course this would be a problem for the pressbuilder to 
solve, but it is a minor one compared with those he has already 
overcome. It is certainly worthy of careful consideration as it 
would give better work, because of the more careful make- 
ready that would be possible in a lesser time, and it would give 
greater production — possibly as much as twenty-five per 
cent — because the time required to put the make-ready on 
the press would be reduced to less than a fourth of the present 
time lost in this way. 

The make-ready machine would have to be handled by a 
good pressman, but the time would be charged for just as 
make-ready time is now and there would really be a somewhat 
lower hour cost in the pressroom. 





SOME RACES ACQUIRE ENGLISH READILY. 


An American missionary had been teaching the native 
missionary some English words when the latter surprised him 
one day by composing alone this sentence: ‘‘The sparrow has 
a nest on the roof.” ‘‘Good,” said the teacher, and then, to 
test his English further, asked: ‘‘Is there anything in the 
nest?” ‘‘Yes, the sparrow has pups.” 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


How to Apply a Font-Distinguisher. 

A South Dakota publisher writes to the effect that he bent 
or broke about six font-distinguishers in trying to replace an 
old one. His method of replacing font-distinguisher (as he 
describes it) was to remove the box, unscrew the short stud-rod, 
place the font-distinguisher on the rod and then turn up the 
other part. This was done without removing the other part 
from the box. He desires to know an easier way. 

Answer.—When the automatic font-distinguisher is present, 
push the stud forward the full distance and turn it to the right, 
which operation locks it. Remove the box. Turn the stud and 
allow spring to move it to the rear, turn to right and withdraw 
stud. The font-distinguisher will then come out through the 
hole in back plate lower rail. When this is done, unscrew short 
stud and apply the font-distinguisher. Replace stud and lock 
it and put box in machine. This finishes the operation except 
to place stud in operating position after the box is in place. 


Teeth on Matrices Damaged. 


An Iowa operator submits several bruised matrices and 
writes, in part, as follows: ‘‘I am enclosing two matrices, one 
about two weeks old. They are battered on the lower outside 
ear, and it is not the fault of the lower assembler glass. There 
does not seem to be anything in the entrance to the interme- 
diate channel that would catch them on that corner. You will 
notice they are battered just on one side of the lower ear. You 
can see that best by looking at the em quad, which has been 
running in the machine only two weeks. I would like to know 
what causes both difficulties. What damages the combination 
teeth on enclosed matrices?” 

Answer.— The damage to lower ear is undoubtedly caused 
by striking some part of the assembling mechanism. An 
examination or test may reveal the cause. It is not a serious 
trouble as it stands. Place a small amount of red ink on the 
right edge of parts of assembling-elevator and permit a number 
of lower-case characters to enter the assembler. Lift them out 
and examine for ink-marks. Also examine inked part of 
elevator and see where contact occurs. If you discover the 
location of the trouble a remedy can easily be found. However, 
the first thing is to find the cause by testing and examining. 
The damaged teeth on matrix are due to contact with rails of 
either second-elevator bar or bar of distributor-box. Examine 
the left end of these two bars and note if rails are bruised in 
any way. If the beginning point of the rails is worn or upset, 
it will cause defective combinations. Examine relation between 
second-elevator bar and distributor-box bar when the two parts 
are in contact. The passage of the matrix across the joint 
between the two bars should be free, and the bars should be 
without bruises. Also examine the relation between the 
matrix teeth and the rails of the second-elevator bar. To make 
this examination, place one matrix in the jaws of the first 
elevator. When it is at highest position with the spaceband 
transfer locked back, place a light in a convenient position 
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and look through from left end of jaws toward the second 
elevator. Observe closely the relation of matrix teeth with 
the rails of the second-elevator bar. The points of the teeth 
should center uniformly between the bar rails. Adjustment 
of the first elevator by screw on right of lower end will correct 
any discrepancy of alignment. No change of adjustment need 
be made unless you are certain of misadjustment of parts. 
We believe a close examination of the affected parts will reveal 
the cause of the trouble, which appears obscure. 


Operator Injures Finger in Clutch. 


An operator writes: ‘How can I back the machine without 
risking injury to my fingers in the clutch? A friend recently 
pinched his finger severely while turning machine by clutch. 
How can the danger be avoided, as I frequently back or turn 
the machine forward by the clutch? ”’ 

Answer.— You may minimize the danger by applying the 
friction clutch-arm guard (C-1165). This piece of sheet metal is 
circular in form and is attached to the inside of the clutch-arm 
by two 8 by 32 by % screws. Ordinarily, it is not necessary 
to either back or turn forward on clutch-arm, and there is more 
or less risk to the fingers and to the machine by the operation. 
If the cams stop, study the situation as it appears and do not 
force the cams forward. Usually there is a way to bring the 
cams to normal without applying unusual force to the cams by 
clutch-arm. The replacing of expensive parts is avoided by 
using good judgment in this manner. 


Sunken Letters Show in Proof. 


A Texas publisher submits a proof of slugs printed on 
enameled stock. A number of low characters appear illegible. 
The letter accompanying the specimen reads as follows: 
“‘Enclosed herewith are several matrices and a sample page of 
school annual. You will note the low letters that appear to 
print poorly. Kindly suggest a remedy by return mail.” 

Answer.—The matrices did not reach us, so we are unable 
to test them for the relative height of their printing character. 
We regret you did not also send a slug for examination and for 
testing height of characters. To secure better face alignment 
you may increase the stress of the pot-lever spring. Turn front 
nut toward back of machine until it locks tightly against 
bushing inside of spring. This will insure maximum stress 
during cast and may overcome the apparent faulty face align- 
ment. You should also increase stress of pot pump-lever 
spring. Give it all it will stand. This will insure a sharper 
slug and should also produce a more uniform slug. Examine 
pot mouthpiece and see if vents and jets are fully opened, for if 
either are clogged a sharp face on slug is out of the question. 
We also suggest that you cast a separate line composed of 
all offending characters, and without other characters, pulling 
a proof of the slug. Examine the matrices and the proof for 
irregularities. Before taking the foregoing steps, we suggest 
that you see if mold face is free from adhering metal. 
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EVOLUTION IN BEAUTIFUL TYPOGRAPHY. 


BY R. L. BURGESS. 


JHE advancement that has been made in 
typography in the past twenty years may 
| well be said to be truly remarkable. It was 
iy) |} indeed a long step from the old hand-set 
days to the time when machine composition 
became a recognized factor in the production 
of straight matter, even though for a long 
time it was considered practicable only for 
newspaper work. Likewise, we have traveled some distance 
in the evolution of display typography — from the old time- 
consuming rule twisting to the present simple yet dignified and 
beautiful, more quickly produced and more readable display 
composition. Typography has indeed kept pace with the 
onward march of the commercial world — in fact, it has kept 
in advance, for the increased production of printing has made 
possible wider distribution of the products of other industries. 

The revolution accomplished in newspaper composing- 
rooms since the first linotype was installed, and the continual 
increase in the use of the machine for book and other high-grade 
straight composition, is now history. With displaywork, 
however, it is different. Only in the past few years has it been 
recognized that the machine offered possibilities in the produc- 
tion of displaywork, and but few have been aware of this fact. 
It is now possible that the coming years will see more and more 
display composition done on the machine. 

The announcements which have appeared during the past 
few months, in which the phrase ‘‘linotype typography” has 
been featured, emphasize the foregoing statements. These 
announcements are the culmination of over four years of con- 
tinuous effort, devoted wholly to a development, not in 
mechanics but in pure art and science —that of beautiful 
typography. This effort, in a large measure, was unknown 
outside of the company’s organization, and in this work one 
figure stands out prominently — Edward E. Bartlett, president 
of the Bartlett-Orr Press, of New York city. 

Mr. Bartlett, to whom his fellow printers of America have 
so often accorded generous tribute of admiration as a master 
of type art, was retained as counsel and adviser in 1914, and 
immediately established a department of linotype typography 
within which the company’s experts were to concentrate their 
efforts. His field had been distinctly apart from that of com- 
position by linotype. His attitude, when he undertook the 
direction of the work, was that of demanding proof. In his 
own words, he was wholly unprepared to concede the possi- 
bilities of the machine to set type that would bear favorable 
comparison with the best hand composition. 

Thus, from the beginning, his test of each successive 
development was not whether it was an excellent production of 
typography by linotype, but whether it was as excellent as 
any typography that could be produced by the best artist in 
hand-set type. Possessing the equipment for correct judg- 
ment, he conducted the work so that each successive step 
established a positive and sound advance. 

Mr. Bartlett’s professional attitude toward type has been 
known for years, both through his expressions and his practice. 
He has been an uncompromising opponent of the so-called 
“distinctive”? type which so many innovators have mistaken 
as type of distinction. He has opposed the continual accretion 
of new type-faces which were designed for the sake of novelty 
rather than because there was artistic creative truth in their 
conception. To him typography has been a modern art that 
sought neither antiquity for the sake of oddity nor novelty for 
the sake of fantastic effect. His practice has been that of study 
and choice, and this is what he has preached — choice that 
should select with refined and scrupulous art that which is 
best in type-design, be it old or new. 
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Therefore, under Mr. Bartlett’s guidance the work has 
taken the form of refinement and not of addition to an already 
too extensive assortment of the world’s type-faces. Refitting 
and recutting were done where necessary to obtain the most 
perfectly formed, beautifully legible type. 

With the February number of The Linotype Bulletin was 
issued a folder which is an interesting announcement, though 
it purports to be merely a specimen sheet of Bodoni types now 





Edward E. Bartlett. 


available in linotype matrices. The cover, except for an oblong 
central panel bearing eleven lines of type, is solidly decorative 
with borders and ornaments that at first view would suggest 
to the expert in hand composition a far too costly expenditure 
of labor, time and decorative units. The entire cover-design, 
however, was produced by simply setting a desired part on the 
machine and completing the whole design with slugs. 

The display of Bodoni faces shows that singularly brilliant 
and legible type in a manner to demonstrate one of its acknowl- 
edged virtues, that of eligibility for trying combinations. Its 
general character is best expressed in the text used for the 
display: ‘‘Beauty does not imply elaboration or ornament. 
On the contrary, simplicity and character, and the dignity 
which comes of them, are demanded alike of practicability 
and of art.”” As Bodoni did not employ such decoration, the 
ornament for this group has been specially created through 
designs made by specialists to whom was set the task of pro- 
ducing an ornamental system that should harmonize with the 
type or with type whose weight of thick and thin lines 
approximates that of Bodoni. The entire matter of ornament, 
borders, dashes and other component parts of good type-design 
in all faces, has been a part of the intensive work of the four 
years; and the result is a perfect, beautiful and rich system 
finely attuned to the sharpest artistic eye. 

It has been announced that a true Caslon face, following 
original designs by William Caslon I. will be ready soon, also 
a perfectly formed Elzevir, a true Old Style following the 
Miller and Richards original, and a Cloister Black following 
the Caslon face. 

In view of this development it seems that it would behoove 
operators to devote some time to the study of artistic display 
as well as the attainment of speed on straight matter. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier system, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter, and stamped self-addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 


Cultivate Newspaper Reading. 


Years ago, when the writer was a high school boy, he had a 
professor who attempted very advanced ideas of teaching. 
One such idea was that his pupils could learn more of practical 
reading by using the newspapers than by following the old 
“McGuffy’s Fifth.” Accordingly he got such action and 
interest in his classes in reading that the pupils looked forward 
to those periods. We are reminded of this circumstance by a 
recent daily paper item stating that Prof. Willard Bieyer, a 
teacher in the Chicago public schools, has adopted this same 
idea and is using it. He stated: ‘‘To prepare boys and girls 
to be intelligent citizens of tomorrow, all public school pupils 
should be taught to read newspapers and to connect what 
they read with what they are studying. Pupils must be 
encouraged to take an interest in important events that are 
happening in the community and in the world at large. Too 
often they are attracted only by news of fires and robberies 
and athletics. Every subject taught in schools should, wher- 
ever possible, be connected with every-day life, and there is 
no better way to show this relation than to connect it with 
the newspapers.” 

We heard a very intelligent gentleman reader of current 
events recently say that he was “reading too many magazines”’; 
that they hurt his memory and distracted his attention from 
what it is worth while to retain in real every-day world affairs. 
The stuff that is written for magazines just to attract attention 
and sell them has little value in itself, while the history of the 
world being printed day by day in the newspapers is of utmost 
importance to every living human being who has to do with 
life and living. The thought thus seems to be correct that 
children in the schools would best be taught reading by the 
use of that which they will ultimately read most — the news- 
papers. As well have them well and systematically trained to 
discriminate and judge of current events while getting the 
proper style and expression as to have them getting the latter 
without anything else. And, in the end, it would make news- 
papers better, because their audiences would become more and 
more discriminating and critical. The newspapers might pass 
this suggestion along to their school boards and teachers. 


Merchant Talks Advertising. 


We heard a great big business man —a merchant — talk 
advertising to a bunch of men at a business men’s state con- 
ference recently, and it sounded wonderful, so wonderful that 
we wish to pass some of it along to those publishers who may 
use it. His name was Mann — just a plain, common-sense, 
hard-headed business man and merchant. He told how he 
started in a grocery business as a boy with $1,600 capital, and 
the first week he opened up he had a fair-sized advertisement 
in the local paper; “and I believe there has never been an issue 
of the paper from that time to this that our firm’s name has not 
been advertised in,” he said. Now the store he heads does a 


business of half a million dollars a year at retail and he adver- 
tises more than ever, and says that with advertising he believes 
they can make the business run a million. Some of the advice 
he gave the assembled business men was: “First have some- 
thing in the newspaper all the time. You say it is too much 
trouble to write the advertisements? Yes; but if you spend 
a little time, even till midnight, to prepare some good adver- 
tising you will find it the biggest money-maker you ever had. 
Have your salesmen talk advertising, study it, and back it up. 
Have your jobbers help you prepare advertisements. Take 
some of the jobbers’ finely written and displayed advertising 
and apply it to your own business. Get them to print extra 
copies of their circulars and folders with your name on and send 
these out.” 

And then he went on to impress those business men with 
the danger of not advertising, saying that the big mail-order 
houses have lists of names by the millions; they know exactly 
in what communities they have the least competition, and they 
go after the business in those places where the business men do 
not advertise. And mark this further statement: ‘ Eighty- 
four per cent of the business failures in the United States are 
of non-advertisers. I beg of all of you to spend at least two 
per cent of your gross sales in advertising, and back up this 
advertising properly and you will see wonderful results.” 

Is there not a business sermon in this man’s observations, 
since he is not connected in any way with newspapering, but 
has grown rich as he has grown gray in the mercantile business, 
and is counted one of the greatest business successes in the 
Northwest? 


Local Publishers Must Pry Loose. 


Great agitation and much thought have been developed by 
the immense volume of national advertising business that has 
been created by some of the larger magazines and periodicals — 
agitation because the volume has outgrown the capacity of 
the mediums to handle it, and thought as to how some of this 
business can be diverted to other channels, more or less legiti- 
mate and promising. 

In it all we would think the national advertiser would be 
most concerned about results —and is he getting results at 
$7,500 per page? Doubtless, some. Other great magazines 
and farm papers have seen that in order to continue their 
immense national advertising business results must be made 
manifest, and certain ones are doing something toward securing 
these results by “hooking up” their own advertising efforts 
with the vital and essential local dealer and the ultimate 
consumer through the local paper. 

Local newspaper publishers know better than anybody else 
how their own publications strike the ultimate consumer. 
They know that their papers, covering every detail of the home 
life and printing the names of the “local consumers” week in 
and week out, are the mediums that get right into the home 
and fireside and create the talk around the family circle and the 
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neighborhood. The local publishers know that they can not 
make white space and handle advertising at as low a rate per 
thousand circulation as the big advertising mediums can boast, 
but they do know that they reach the real buyers of most 
products where nothing else can reach them so effectively. 
If this is not true, how can one country paper in a town of 
1,500 and a county of 18,000 people boast that it ran a 
total of 157 public sale advertisements, averaging a quarter 
page each, during the last winter’s sale season? Does not the 
farmer in country and town know what he is getting for his 
money when he advertises? Absolutely, and promptly, he 
does. And his neighbors know it and continue the same 
advertising policy year after year as they come to the time 
for their farm sales. 

And to get the attention of these same country buyers is 
as essential to the great magazines as it is to the local dealer. 
Hence we should imagine they will be trying more and more 
to “hook up” with the ultimate consumer through the most 
efficient medium of gaining his attention — the local daily and 
weekly newspaper. 

Methods of doing this are sometimes peculiar and hard to 
understand. One method is to make the advertising appro- 
priation on the basis that the local dealer shall pay an equal 
amount with the manufacturer for the advertising done locally. 
In many cases, we understand, the local dealer has been too 
bed-rocked in his moss-grown place of business to be moved 
in the direction desired, so that the manufacturer has devised 
this other way to get at him. The local dealer is informed 
that for each automobile or implement, or other article he is 
to have to sell, the manufacturer will charge him a certain 
percentage more, and this amount is to be spent for adver- 
tising the article, machine, or car to be sold, with the local 
papers. Thus some local dealers are actually pried loose from 
enough money to help their business by advertising, where 
they will not go halves with the manufacturer who wants his 
goods to move promptly in order to keep up speed and pay-rolls. 

In it all is this one thought — the local publisher must get 
the habit of continual solicitation or salesmanship. The man 
who can sell goods is not only the local dealer in articles adver- 
tised, but the local publisher must also sell his product, which 
is advertising. He says he can’t do it, often just as the local 
dealer says it is no use to advertise. He must be pried loose, 
and the sooner the better. 


The Two-Rate Plan Is a Puzzle. 


Some discussion regarding the ‘“‘two-rate plan” of handling 
local and foreign advertising agency business has come to our 
notice recently. It is a subject on which there is quite a 
diversity of opinion — and some bad ideas. For instance, the 
representative of one large publication that is also dealing 
with local newspapers generally, suggests that the papers might 
print their rate at, say, 25 cents per inch and then give fifteen 
per cent and two per cent discount from that rate to both 
advertising agencies and local dealers. That would be essen- 
tially bad, and would undo all that has been done to establish 
relations between local papers and advertising agents who do 
special work for and really represent the local publishers in 
dealing with national or foreign advertisers. Every care should 
be taken by local publishers to protect the agencies. They 
could not do this by giving direct advertisers the same rate 
of discount they give the agencies. Too many, for the good 
of all concerned, are inclined to do this now. Direct adver- 


tisers under any such arrangement might at once go to the 
local dealers to place their business and leave the agencies out 
of it entirely, with the result that the local dealer would be, as 
usual, indifferent about the matter and fail about half the time 
to provide the copy or order the advertising. 

We have never been favorable to the idea of a double rate 
at all. If a paper’s space is worth so much per inch, all general 
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advertisers should pay that rate, unless possibly it is dis- 
counted somewhat for large orders that are to be placed in a 
given space of time. The agent who works up and handles 
the foreign advertising business also has to prepare the copy 
and the engravings and do the work that the local publisher 
has to do with his local dealer, and it is worth fifteen per cent 
to have him do it. In fact, with the engravings and the service 
rendered by the agencies, their business is really the most 
profitable, even with the discount given them. But confusing 
local dealers by giving them discounts tends to demoralize 
rate standards and make them doubt the stability of your 
rates, it seems to us. Some very good local papers make two 
rate-cards, one for local business and one for advertising agents. 
The latter rate-card shows the additional amount that is 
afterward taken off in agents’ commissions, leaving the general 
rate about the same for all. This is better than giving any 
direct advertiser a discount, but is not favored by many pub- 
lishers for the reason stated above — the agent is entitled to 
and earns the discount or commission he gets for his service. 

Rather should we favor the 25-cent rate for all advertisers 
alike, if that is the rate, and make the dealer understand, if 
necessary, when “hooking up” with national advertisers, that 
advertising agents are allowed such commission for their 
service, and that no local dealer or direct advertiser can have it. 
We have found very little difficulty in explaining this matter 
satisfactorily or in collecting from the local dealer the local 
rate, and from the agency the agency rate, when both are 
exactly the same excepting in the matter of commission 
allowed. 

Collecting Subscriptions by Law. 

An inquirer wants to know what he can do about enforcing 
collection of subscription accounts. He says he has about 
sixty who have gotten behind with their accounts and he 
wants to know if he would have a fifty-fifty chance if he brings 
suit for collection. We would say yes, he has more than a 
fifty-fifty chance to win if the persons ordered the paper sent 
to them, or if they took it from the mails and used it in their 
families. There have been court decisions rendered in which 
it has been held that newspaper subscriptions are family 
necessities, for the use of the entire family, and, therefore, both 
husband and wife are liable for the debts thus contracted. It is 
good advice, we believe, to say that suit should be brought in a 
justice court, and against both husband and wife. The size of 
the accounts will in most States preclude the possibility of an 
appeal to a higher court, and judgment can be taken and 
transcripts made if necessary and held over the parties for the 
legal limit of time. If they ever transfer or attempt to transfer 
any real estate thereafter they will have to pay the judgment, 
with interest and costs, before they can give a good title. It 
has worked out this way to our knowledge, and if the advice 
is good to our inquirer it may be good to many others. 

A bill to make newspaper subscriptions that are more than 
one year in arrears uncollectable is proposed in the Illinois 
Legislature, and is said to be favored by many of the publishers 
of that State. We doubt whether we would care to favor a 
bill of that kind, although we can see some virtue in it. If it 
were a strictly cash-in-advance subscription bill it would work 
better in the end than one to make subscriptions uncollectable 
after one year. The cash-in-advance plan would have no 
excuses or short cuts, whereas the one-year expiration prop- 
osition is headed off in its effect by signed orders in which the 
subscriber agrees to pay the arrearages at some future time. 
We have tried both ways under postal department rulings, and 
still believe that the one and only right way to get at this 
subscription expiration proposition is through the postal 
department or through national legislation. With local state 
legislation there will always be many state papers affected 
badly by the fact that just across an imaginary line, over there 
being in another State, the papers can go on the old hit-and- 
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miss system of collecting subscriptions and granting credit to 
people of one State who get their mail through rural carriers 
in another. It would work as the state prohibitory laws work, 
where people along the state border lines suffer more torment 
and nuisance from the barriers put up than do those down in 
the State, where the effect is not so noticeable or the law so 
easily set aside. However, should the new Illinois law be 
passed it will give us some interesting experience upon which 
to base the national work. 


Observations. 


The help situation is no better, and still the return of the 
soldiers does not seem to offer relief. It is the same in all 
lines, however, and something is wrong that will have to work 
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The neat appearance of this page demonstrates the advantages derived from 
the use of a uniform style of display type and the same border in 
all advertisements. Can it be said that any advertiser 
suffers from the practice of that plan? 


itself out in the next year or two. Contractors and builders 
are having a harder time than printers, and newspaper men 
are having no worse luck securing help than the railroads, or 
even the Government, are having. But it is hard on the nerves 
and business to take care of everything as the publisher and 
printer must do nowadays. We still believe that the great 
necessity of this business of printing and publishing is more 
apprentices, even at wages we would scorn to consider a few 
years ago. Printers quit or die or change to other occupa- 
tions sometimes, and when they do there is a vacancy on the 
skilled end of the business that we are not making up at the 
apprenticeship end. Get some one interested, boy or girl, and 
then teach him. The trouble nowadays is to find the oppor- 
tunity for them to learn even at any wages. But make the 
opportunity, and help the situation that will confront the 
printing business five years from now. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Settler Independent, Settler, Alberta—In the review of the Condon 
Globe-Times, in this issue, you will find points covered which apply to your 
paper as well. These will be manifest to you, hence we will not go over the 
same ground again. 

W. RussEtt Kino, Fort Pierce, Florida—— We note you sign yourself 
“pressman”’ and presume you are primarily interested in the presswork of 
the St. Lucie Tribune. We assure you we have never seen a better printed 
small-town paper. The use of a good grade of smooth-surfaced book-paper 
made it possible for you to secure the satisfactory results that you did. 
Other features are likewise well handled. 

The Fredericktown Chronicle, Fredericktown, Pennsylvania.— Presswork 
would be improved by the use of slightly more ink, and ink of better grade, 
and more impression. The banner head-line on the first page should have 
been at the top of the page, as at the bottom it cuts the page apart, as it 
were. On a page the size of yours, considering the number and length of 
the news items, it would have been out of the question to arrange the head- 
ings in a symmetrical manner, but when it is possible they should be lined 
up and balanced from side to side in order that they may be uniformly 
distributed over the page. Advertisements are satisfactory, considering 
the type-material you have to work with. 

The News, Lodi, California Your paper is very interesting from a 
news standpoint. The large amount of local news items should make it 
popular with readers. If the headings on the first page were arranged in a 
more systematic manner by balancing and lining up, and if they were more 
uniformly distributed over the page, the effect would be more pleasing to 
the eye. Advertisements, as a rule, are well displayed and arranged, but 
the fact that so many styles of type were employed in their setting makes 
your pages rather uninviting, while obtaining no advantage in so far as 
display effectiveness and distinction are concerned. Read other reviews 
herewith for further ideas which might prove of assistance in improving 
your paper. 
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As a page advertisement in the Maryville (Mo.) Tribune this announcement 
compelled attention, and its form is such as to make 
quick reading possible. 


The Haxtun Harvest, Haxtun, Colorado.— Our compliments to you on 
the production of one of the handsomest local newspapers we have seen. 
Presswork is excellent, and the advertisements are effectively displayed and 
simply arranged. The strong points stand out and the subordinate matter 
is easy to read. From a mechanical standpoint nothing more can be done 
to make advertising bring the maximum results. We note with pleasure 
that you have standardized on Cheltenham for the display in advertisements, 
and the appearance of the advertising in your paper should convince those 
of the error in their point of view who argue that each advertiser should 
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have the use of different type to make his advertising stand out and be 
effective. The headings over news items on the inside pages, as well as over 
the shorter and less important items on the first page, might well be larger 
and bolder, as they are quite too inconspicuous to serve as guides to the 
readers. An improvement would result in the make-up of advertisements 
on the inside pages by following the pyramid style in their arrangement. 
This effects an appearance of order, giving to the paper all the advantages 
involved in pleasing appearance, and, besides, provides the readers with 
news-matter and advertising properly segregated for their convenience. 

The Hartford Times, Hartford, Wisconsin.— The outstanding feature of 
your altogether good paper is the excellent presswork. The result secured 
in the group half-tone of local boys on the honor roll, which appeared on the 
first page of the May 30 issue, is remarkable. The individual portraits in 
this group are only slightly more than half an inch square, and yet we can 
plainly see that if we knew any of the lads we would have no difficulty in 
recognizing them in the picture. Some of the headings on the first page are 
not as good as they might be, the lines of drop-line headings in some instances 
presenting too great differences in length to make a pleasing appearance. 
The first line is often almost full and the second quite short, and vice versa. 
Such headings are displeasing because of the lack of balance. We also note 
instances where words are divided in headings. Now, it is wise to avoid 
divisions of words in headings, for they are designed to be read at a glance to 
provide a quick means of giving a reader an insight into what the item is 
about, and also to provide the hurried reader with the gist of the matter 
quickly. Division of words causes a halt in the reading, which not only 
slows up the act but sometimes makes comprehension difficult. We note 
in several instances that comparatively large blocks of type are set in capitals 
and are not so readable as they would have been had the more legible lower- 
case been employed. Capitals are often valuable to give emphasis to a line 
of few words, for short headings and signatures, but to set large amounts of 
matter in them is to turn readers away through the suggestion of slow and 
difficult reading given when capitals alone are used. We note advertise- 
ments set in exceptionally bold type alongside other advertisements set in 
very light types. Now this is not altogether fair to the advertiser who is 
given the light type — unless he asks for it — and, besides, it makes the 
appearance of the paper unpleasing through the lack of uniformity of tone. 

Massacuusetts LinotyPING CorPoRATION, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
The Winthrop Review, printed by you for circulation in one of the suburban 
centers near your city, is chiefly characterized by exceptionally good press- 
work. In turn, the excellence of that presswork was possible only because 
the pressman was supplied with good linotype matter and an excellent grade 
of paper. The improved appearance in a newspaper made possible by the 
use of book-paper, such as the machine finished and sized and supercalen- 
dered grades, in place of the conventional news-print, should encourage a 
greater use of the better stock, especially since on the average local paper 
the difference in cost would not be great. We don’t quite agree with you 
that the front page of the Review “represents the touch of simplicity that 
very few weeklies have,”’ as you state; in fact, it is anything but simple, 
with the lower half covered by displayed advertisements, the upper half 
by three half-tones, a boxed panel and a little reading-matter sandwiched 
between. Placing advertisements on the first page is all the more inex- 
cusable since the paper contains eight pages and since very little display 
advertising appears on the seven other pages. Another fault with the paper 
is the use of such a great variety of type styles in the advertisements, 
prominent among them being block characters of condensed, ordinary and 
extended shape. If you feel the need of exceptionally bold types for your 
advertising display, employ those bold styles which have some beauty and 
dignity, as, for example, Cheltenham Bold, Adstyle, Goudy Bold, and several 
others which might be mentioned. Furthermore, when you crowd the 
borders of advertisements closely with the type-matter, in which there are 
many display-lines, the effect is very confusing, as is illustrated on the first 
page. The reader is bound to be confused while attempting to get at the 
matter in any one of these by having to fight off a tendency to keep looking 
at something more prominent in an adjacent space. Make-up of the inside 
pages is satisfactory, but, of course, considering the small number of adver- 
tisements thereon, no difficult problem was presented to the make-up man. 
Had there been fifty per cent or more of advertising on those pages, it would 
have been necessary to follow the pyramid make-up in the placing of adver- 
tisements in order to secure the most satisfactory results. 

Condon Globe-Times, Condon, Oregon.— Outside the fact that the two 
lower corners are occupied by two-column six and seven inch advertisements, 
respectively, the first page of the copy of the paper which you have sent us 
is quite satisfactory. The headings are very good indeed, and they have 
been nicely positioned with respect to balance and symmetry. Presswork 
is also of excellent quality, although slightly more impression and ink would 
result in improvement. When we turn to the inside pages we find some 
excuse for running display advertisements on the first page, for those pages 
are badly overcrowded with advertising; in some of them, in fact, the reading- 
matter is fairly smothered. The issue in question demanded eight pages. 
The newspaper’s advertising rate should be adequate to provide for a clean 
first page and fifty per cent of reading-matter on the other pages, divided as 
nearly as possible over them. The advertisements themselves are not at 
all badly set, that is, so far as display and general arrangement are concerned, 
but the fact that so many styles of display-type are used makes the pages 
quite confusing. One can not, under such conditions, read a single adver- 
tisement unaffected by the others, and, since variety has been overdone, the 
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advertisers have gained nothing in distinction by the employment of differ- 
ent styles of type. As a matter of fact, there is no reason on earth why one 
advertiser should be given a setting which handicaps the displays of other 
advertisers, but that does not mean any one does in your paper. The only 
condition we can conceive of where such a situation would result would be 
when all advertisements of a page save one were set in a uniform style of 
light-toned type and that one in a striking, bold style, for that would then 
have the advantage of a very strong contrast. Every advertiser has an 
equal chance when a uniform style of display-type is used for all advertise- 
ments, and the paper has an advantage in being more pleasing and inviting 
to readers, to say nothing of being more readable, which, of course, is a 
decided advantage to the advertisers. The variety of borders employed, 
because there is too great a variety, nullifies the advantage which distinction 
would give to one space, and, like the use of such a variety of display-type, 
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Probably the headings are too large for the nature of the items over which 
they appear, but nevertheless this first page from a Colo- 
rado paper is worthy of admiration. 


makes the appearance of the paper displeasing. Advertisements are not 
orderly and systematically arranged on the pages, as they should be. Every 
page is made up differently as regards the placing of advertisements. Here, 
too, the reader has an interest. In the first place, he wants the reading- 
matter so arranged that he can follow it easily, and that means it must be 
so made up that he will not stumble into an advertisement in the midst of 
reading a news item. When he completes one page he wants to find reading- 
matter on the following page at the point where his eye falls first, and that 
is in the upper left-hand corner. These facts have been responsible for the 
development and extensive use of the pyramid form of make-up, which, 
briefly, means grouping all the advertisements in the lower right-hand corner 
of each page, the largest space being in the corner with the smaller spaces 
built up around it. Such a grouping causes the massing of the reading- 
matter in the upper left-hand corner, where the reader’s eye first falls in 
coming to a new page. The consistent practice of this plan provides a uni- 
formity of appearance on all pages which is pleasing, in addition to the good 
points mentioned above. Some argue that if an advertisement is to be read 
it must be next to reading-matter, where the reader must come to it while 
reading the news, or in the upper left-hand corner. Those who argue on 
that basis do so without knowledge of human nature or psychology. None 
will insist that people take newspapers primarily for the advertisements that 
are in them. Their first desire is to get the news, and they will pass over 
any advertisement that stands in the way of their reading that news. That 
being the case, it seems logical that best results can be obtained in adver- 
tising only when the readers are permitted to read the news in peace, after 
which they will be in a good frame of mind to take up the advertisements , 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 


receive and transmit orders for any book or public 
found in our catalogue, a copy of wh 


“ Paper-Cutting Machines.” 


Niel Gray, Jr., a veteran manufacturer of paper-cutting 
machines, whom most printers know through his connection 
with the Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, New York, has 
favored the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER with a copy of a 
book which has the distinction of being the first written on the 
subject of paper-cutting machines. Mr. Gray wrote “ Paper- 
Cutting Machines” at the request of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the United Typothete of America, which organization 
has published it as a unit of the library now in course of prepa- 
ration, a number of the volumes of which have already been 
printed. 

The author starts out with a chapter on the importance of 
the paper-cutter, while in the second chapter he provides 
interesting information on the evolution of paper-cutting 
machines. In the third chapter, headed ‘Description of 
Typical Machines,” illustrations and descriptive matter con 
cerning the various types of paper-cutters are provided. In 
other chapters the different parts of a cutting-machine are 
taken up separately and information given on their functions 
and care. Especially helpful chapters are those which instruct 
the reader in the work of cutting paper, trimming books and 
‘ cutting stock into unusual shapes. 

All in all, it is an instructive little volume, and, being con- 
cisely written, may be quickly read, even though it is com- 
prehensive in its scope and leaves little if anything to be said 
on the subject. 

“The Practice of Presswork.”’ 


Practical books on the subject of presswork are in constant 
demand. Craig R. Spicher, instructor in presswork, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has com- 
piled a valuable treatise on presswork which has just come from 
the press. “The Practice of Presswork” is the title selected. 
Readers of this little volume will be well repaid in the value of 
its contents. The following chapter headings indicate the 
arrangement of the text: Platen-Press Working Mechanism 
and Make-Ready, four illustrations; Cylinder Press Working 
Mechanism and Make-Ready, seven illustrations; Plate 
Process ‘Printing; Overlays; The Manufacture of Printing-Ink, 
by James A. Ullman; The Practical Use of Printing-Inks; 
Composition Rollers; Automatic Feeding, ten illustrations; 
Paper-Making, by Joseph T. Alling; Hand Composition; What 
a Pressman Should Know About a Linotype and Monotype; 
Photoengraving; Electric Power in the Pressroom, by William 
R. Work; Bibliography. There are 240 pages of text, with 
illustrations in both line and half-tone plates. Antique paper 
was used, printing being from the type. The volume was 
bound in boards with paper title. The working procedures 
are valuable alike to the seasoned pressman and the beginner. 
The graphic illustration of make-ready of a half-tone plate 
is especially well arranged. The article on manufacture of 
printing-ink by James A. Ullman is well worth rereading and 
study by both printers and pressmen, while Paper-Making, by 


ation. A list of technical books kept in stock will be 
ich will be sent upon request. 


Joseph T. Alling, and Electric Power, by William R. Work, 
will also be read with interest. It is regrettable that greater 
care was not exercised in the preparation of the material, as 
numerous typographical errors appear in the text. 

“The Practice of Presswork,” by Craig R. Spicher. 
be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 
$3.50, postpaid. 


May 
Price, 


“Modern Punctuation —Its Utilities 
and Conventions.’ 


“A Harvard professor of English, the author of a well- 
known text-book on English Composition, has said of punctu- 
ation, ‘I have never yet come across a book on the subject 
which did not leave me more puzzled than it found me.’ 

“Tf the words are a warning, they are also an invitation. 
Punctuation ought to be understood, because it is bound up 
with the important social art of communication in writing. 
And it need be no more mysterious than harmony of tone or 
color — matters at least equally difficult, yet successfully 
reduced to useful theory.” 

Thus writes George Summey, Jr., associate professor of 
English in the North Carolina State College, and formerly 
managing editor of the North Carolina Review, in the introduc- 
tion to his book bearing the above title. 

In his preface, Mr. Summey states: ‘This book is an 
attempt to set forth the essential facts of contemporary usage 
in punctuation, together with the considerations applicable in 
the choice and management of points. As the facts 
of punctuation are of infinite number, it has seemed desirable 
to concentrate attention upon practice in recent American- 
printed books and American periodicals.” 

“Modern Punctuation —Its Utilities and Conventions,” 
by George Summey, Jr. Published by Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York city. Cloth; price, $1.50. 


‘What Shall It Profit You?” 


Herein is printed a volume that should be read by all who 
sell printing or have to do with the management of printing- 
plants. It is full of inspiration and encouragement, as well as 
practical, constructive advice. As suggested in the subtitle — 
“Little Journeys Through the Market Places With Printing 
Salesmen” — the book consists of short talks on the selling 
end of the printing-office, the subjects being as follows: Where 
Profits Disappear; Sales Efficiency; Keeping Printing Orders 
at Home; Changing a Solicitor Into a Salesman; The Super- 
salesman of Printing; Selling and Advertising Printing; A 
Printing Salesman’s Salary; Direct Advertising; Relations 
Between Manufacturing and Sales Departments. 

The author, Edward P. Mickel, is well known to printers 
throughout the country as the secretary of the Nashville 
Printers’ Club, of Nashville, Tennessee. This book has been 
published by the club, and in the preface we read: ‘‘To gather 
together some of the most important of Mr. Mickel’s writings 
and addresses, and to publish them in a permanent form for the 
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benefit of master printers everywhere, believing that they will 
do much for the betterment and advancement of our industry, 
has been determined upon by the organization he has served so 
long and well. The vision of possibilities in marketing our 
product, the ideals and inspirations expressed, the genuine 
knowledge of both men and methods, clearly and forcibly 
expressed, will prove helpful and beneficial to those who are 
grappling every day with the problem of selling their product 
for a profit.” 

“What Shall It Profit You? — Little Journeys Through 
the Market Places With Printing Salesmen,” by Edward P. 
Mickel. Published by the Nashville Printers’ Club, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Cloth, $1.35, postpaid. Edition de luxe, a limited 
number of copies bound in full flexible leather, gilt top, 
untrimmed edges, autographed, $2.50 postpaid. 


“The Detroit News — 1873-1917.” 


This is a historical and souvenir volume concerning one of 
America’s most influential metropolitan daily publications. It 
was issued to commemorate the completion and occupation of 
a handsome and modern structure, the new home of that news- 
paper. The text opens with a brief narration of the birth and 
development of The Detroit News, but the greater part of the 
volume is devoted to a description of the new building, its 
appointments and the different departments of the organization. 

The book itself is a beautiful example of the printer’s art, 
approximately eight by ten inches in size, bound in boards 
covered with paper on the sides and cloth around the hinge. 

The text is interspersed with numerous illustrations of the 
new home of the newspaper, both inside and out, produced by 
the rotogravure process, equipment for which is embodied in 
the new plant of the News. Many of these pictures occupy full 
pages, and, while most of them are in brown, several are done 
in colors. These pages in color are especially beautiful, as well 
as quite unusual. One of these depicts the original home of 
the News, occupied in 1873, a pigmy beside the modern giant 
of today, and this illustration is used for the frontispiece. The 
title-page, and the head-piece and initial opening the text are 
printed in colors from hand-drawn designs. 

The book was issued for private distribution only. 


‘Ss How to Make Cut-Outs.”’ 


The cutting and creasing of cardboard for the making of 
boxes, cartons and odd-shaped forms for novelty advertising 
has had a remarkable development in recent years. Printers 
are now being called upon frequently to supply work involving 
those operations, especially for the cut-out advertising forms; 
but, unfortunately, the majority of them have rather vague 
ideas concerning the making of cut-outs. In the book, ‘How 
to Make Cut-Outs,” by Robert F. Saladé, the publishers, the 
Oswald Publishing Company, bring to printers a handbook of 
practical methods of cutting and creasing for advertising 
novelties, paper boxes, etc., on platen, cylinder and rotary 
presses. If only to be informed regarding the process, every 
printer would do well to secure a copy of this book, as it may 
demonstrate possibilities for the development of such work in 
plants where its production has not been considered before. 

No better guide to the contents of the volume could be pro- 
vided than the chapter headings found in the Table of Con- 
tents. These, in the order of their appearance, convey the 
following information: Material necessary for making steel 
dies, kind of furniture used in make-up, the work-table, equip- 
ment necessary for a first-class cutting and creasing department, 
making the model, building a cutting and creasing die, making 
an odd-shaped cutting-die, making a/straight-line cutting-die, 
making ready a cutting and creasing form, corking the die 
form, making ready a steel cutting-die, making ready steel die 
forms on regular platen-presses, making ready steel die forms 
on cylinder presses, printing and cutting and creasing on special 
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rotary presses, embossing and cutting and creasing on standard 
platen-presses, feeding, stripping, additional suggestions. 

“How to Make Cut-Outs,” by Robert F. Saladé. Published 
by the Oswald Publishing Company, 231 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York city. Price, $1; postage, 10 cents extra. 
May be secured through The Inland Printer Company. 


“ Great-Heart —The Life Story of 
Theodore Roosevelt.”’ 


Those who have watched the rapid rise of William Edwin 
Rudge, of New York city, as artist-printer, will be interested in 
knowing that he has now attempted publishing, and that his 
first book, ‘“‘Great-Heart,” was not off the press when the 
entire first edition was purchased by Walter W. Manning, 
publisher of The Woman’s World, of Chicago. In these days, 
when publishing and printing have become separate vocations, 
it is encouraging to find that one can do both and be suc- 
cessful at the first try-out. 

““Great-Heart” is a condensed life story of Theodore Roose- 
velit, by Niel MacIntyre, with an introduction by Major- 
General Leonard Wood, and is a most fascinating story that 
grips one from the beginning. The object of the author, and 
of the publisher, too, has been to produce a life of Roosevelt 
that in its contents and price will appeal to the great masses 
who loved the Colonel. It is not surprising that it is a “ win- 
ner,” and Mr. Rudge is to be congratulated on his good judg- 
ment in securing it for publication. 

“‘Great-Heart,” by Niel MacIntyre. Published by: William 
Edwin Rudge, New York city. Cloth; 242 pages, with sixteen 
illustrations. Price, $1.25. 


*¢ Advertise.” 


In this book D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, have added 
their contribution to the long list of works on the subject of 
advertising. Written by E. Sampson, advertising manager for 
The Daniels & Fisher Stores Company, of Denver, Colorado, 
one of the most successful department store organizations in 
the West, there is naturally every reason to expect something 
of value in the pages of the new volume. 

The text is quite interesting, being written in an epigram- 
matic style, and contains much practical information. 

At the end of each chapter a series of questions is given, 
by answering which the reader can be certain he has grasped 
the points presented by the author. 

The book contains approximately two hundred and fifty 
pages and is attractively bound in boards covered with orange 
cloth, stamped with an unusual design. 

‘* Advertise,” by E. Sampson. Published by D. C. Heath & 
Co., New York city. Price, $1.50; postage, 10 cents extra. 
May be secured through The Inland Printer Company. 





BEN FRANKLIN, WHO ARRANGED OUR 
FIRST PEACE TREATY. 


The subject of the rotary photogravure insert in this number 
is of timely interest for it represents our famous printer- 
statesman at his home in Market street, Philadelphia, some 
time after his return from Europe with the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain, which he had negotiated himself, and 
which ended the War of Independence. 

The picture is from a painting by Henry Bacon, photo- 
graphed by the Typographic Library and Museum of the 
American Typefounders Company, and is published through 
the courtesy of that institution. The rotary photogravure 
was engraved and printed by the Van Dyck Gravure Company, 
188 West Fourth street, New York, which company was the 
pioneer in this work in America. The ink with which it was 
printed is one of the colors in rotary photogravure ink made 
by Sinclair & Valentine. 
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Brief mention of men‘and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


. 


Memorial to W.B. Prescott 
Unveiled at Toronto. 


Tribute to the memory of W. B. Prescott, 
formerly business manager of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and. before that president of the 
International’ Typographical Union, was 
recently shown by the unveiling of an 
imposing marble monument at The Necropo- 
lis,- Toronto, Canada, near where he was 

.-born. The monument was erected from 
funds subscribed by the printers of Canada 
and the United States. 

James M. Lynch, Commissioner of Labor 
for the State of New York, and himself a for- 
mer president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, made the principal address 
at the ceremonies incident to unveiling the 
monument, while present officers of the 
organization also made eulogistic reference 
to Mr. Prescott’s connection with the union. 


Paper House of Pennsylvania 
Increases Selling Force. 


The Paper House of Pennsylvania, 28 
North Sixth street, Philadelphia, of which 
Norbert A. Considine is president, has 
lately increased its selling organization. 
Howard W. Shoemaker, formerly connected 
with D. L. Ward Company and other well- 
known concerns, is one of the new men, 
while M. B. Patterson, recently discharged 
from the navy, is the other. Mr. Patterson 
was formerly buyer of printing for the 
McLane, Haddon, Simpers Advertising 
Agency, and will specialize on advertising 
agency problems for the company. 


St. Louis Typos Re-elect 
Old Officers. 


Charles Hertenstein, chairman of the 
Efficiency Board of St. Louis, has been 
elected president of St. Louis Typographical 
Union, No. 8, for the eleventh consecutive 
term. The election was conducted according 
to the rules of the organization, which pro- 
vide that in the event of no contest the 
ballot electing the officials shall be cast by 
the secretary-treasurer. 

George B. Woods, who has been re-elected 
to this office for eight consecutive terms, thus 
cast the ballot for Hertenstein, himself and 
John P. Walsh, who also has been re-elected 
to the office of vice-president for numerous 
terms. 

According to Secretary-Treasurer Woods, 
the absence of a contest resulted in the saving 
of about $160, which would have necessarily 
been spent upon costs incident to election. 
The following were elected as members of 


the Executive Committee: Edward W. 
Klein, Frank J. De Walf, George H. Buerkle 
and Alex. Linker. The Relief Committee 
consists of: F. G. Copeland, Edward C. 
Randol and Charles M. Wilson. John Geld- 
bach was renamed sergeant-at-arms. 

Secretary Woods stated that the Investi- 
gating Committee, composed of three mem- 
bers, would be named at a future meeting of 
the union. Five candidates filed for the 
election, but withdrew in order to avoid 
a contested election. 


Corday & Gross Company 
Improve Facilities. 


The progressive firm of Corday & Gross 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, well known 
throughout the country for the high standard 
of its product, especially in catalogue print- 
ing, has just added to its composing-room 
equipment a Taylor registering projector, 
we are informed. The object in the use of 
this device is to have forms properly in 
register before they go to the pressroom, 
thereby saving the time of the presses for 
actual production. 


New York Printing School Fortifies 
for Greater Usefulness. 


Reports from the School for Printers’ 
Apprentices of New York indicate that the 
present year will prove to be a record- 
breaker in attendance and in the quality of 
instruction furnished. Numbers of boys 
returning from military service are taking 
up their vocational studies again, and the 
facilities of the school are being taxed to 
provide accommodations for all who wish to 
profit by the opportunity to perfect them- 
selves in the printing-trade. 

That the directors also intend to maintain 
the school’s record for quality is shown by 
successive improvements in curriculum and 
faculty personnel. The most important step 
in this direction during the present school 
year has undoubtedly been the acquisition 
of Frederick W. Williams as instructor in 
the typographical department, Mr. Williams 
being recognized as one of the leading 
authorities in this part of the country on all 
questions connected with display com- 
position. 

The English department of the school, 
which is under the direction of Frederick A. 
Blossom, Ph.D., a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University and a teacher of many 
years’ experience, is keeping pace with the 
typographical department, graded classes 
and a revised course of studies having been 
introduced this year with excellent results. 


The school, which is financed by New York 
Typographical Union, a group of employing 
printers and Hudson Guild, is conducted in 
the building of the last-named institution at 
4360 West Twenty-seventh street. All appren- 
tices registered with the union are required 
to attend two sessions a week during the 
term of their apprenticeship. 


The Oldest Electrotyper Gone. 

Silas Partridge Knight, for more than 
forty years superintendent of the electro- 
typing department of Harper & Brothers, 
New York city, passed away recently at the 
age of ninety-eight years, leaving a son, three 
daughters, nine grandchildren and four great- 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Knight was born in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, January 21, 1821. In 1842 he 
went to Boston at the time when the copying 
of coins by electrotyping was only a scientific 
fad. Knight thought of applying it to the 
copying of type instead of plaster molding 
and casting in type-metal. He was too poor 
at that time to buy a press for $10 to make a 
wax mold from the type. He used to tell 
how he made his first wax matrix by putting 
the type in its chase on the floor with the wax 
in its case on top of the type. Then for 
pressure he stood on the wax matrix with 
his young wife perched on his shoulder for 
extra weight. The wax mold was a success. 

It was in 1852 that Mr. Knight installed 
an electrotyping plant at Harper & Brothers, 
which he made a model plant, and where he 
perfected many of the processes which 
afterward went into use everywhere. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Pressmen’s Union 
Holds Notable Meeting. 


The May 29 meeting of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Pressmen’s Union was a really con- 
structive, uplifting session. Representatives 
of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company were 
present and gave a practical demonstration 
of their machines to the members in atten- 
dance. The meeting was held in the plant of 
the Chandler & Price Company, and was in 
charge of Eugene St. John, secretary of the 
pressmen’s union. Walter H. Smith, vice- 
president and general manager of the Miller 
company, spoke on the subject, ‘‘Construc- 
tion, Erection and Operation of Miller 
Feeders.” At the close of Mr. Smith’s 
address a two-reel motion-picture film was 
shown by Theodore R. Foster and D. J. 
Burns, of the Miller company’s sales staff. 
This film carried those in attendance to well- 
known plants throughout the country where 
Miller feeders are in operation. Then there 
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was a practical demonstration of the feeders 
and bench saws. Much interest was centered 
in the display of printing samples which had 
been fed with Miller feeders. 


Employees Celebrate Seventieth 
Birthday of Isaac Goldmann. 
On May 25 Isaac Goldmann, president of 
the Isaac Goldmann Company, printers, of 
New York, attained his seventieth birthday, 





Isaac Goldmann. 


Reproduced from oil-painting presented to him 
on his seventieth birthday. 


and the occasion was celebrated by about 
one hundred and fifty of his coworkers and 
a few intimate friends with an outing at 
Witzel’s Point View Island. It was an all- 
day affair, commencing with breakfast, 
which was served at noon, and concluding 
with dinner. 

As a fitting and lasting tribute to the 
founder of the business, Mr. Goldmann’s 
employees presented him with an oil-painting 
—a portrait of himself — the work of the 
artist, Emmitt O. Smith. 

Short addresses were made by some of the 
employees and members of the firm. A 
poem, entitled ‘To Young Isaac Goldmann 
(only seventy years old and still going 
strong),” composed by J. C. Donovan, of 
the linotype department, was sung to the 
tune of Dixie. 


Patented Registering Side-Guide 
for Platen-Presses. 


Park W. Cowan, owner of the Morgan 
expansion roller-truck, has just placed on the 
market a new automatic registering side- 
guide, the object of which is to insure perfect 
register on platen-presses even when sheets 
are not properly fed to the guides by the 
feeder. 

The device operates as follows: The gage 
is fastened to the tympan in the ordinary 
manner, and, when set, the press is opened as 
far as possible, the lever pulled down by the 
string attached thereto, and fastened by a 
simple bolt device on the gripper-bar. As 
the press closes for the impression, the sheet 
is pushed very slowly and smoothly to 
its register. 
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It seems this new device supplies advan- 
tages particularly desirable at this time 
when feeders are so hard to secure and when 
new people are being constantly trained. It 
should save considerable in obviating spoiled 
work through failure of the feeder to push 
his sheets properly to the guides, as well as 
in cutting down the amount of press tripping 
and missed sheets. 

Those who, from the brief mention of the 
device here given, feel that they would like 
further information are directed to write 
the manufacturer, the Morgan Expansion 
Roller Truck Company, 321 North Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, California. 


Paper for Convalescing Soldiers 

at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 

At Fort Sheridan, near Chicago, where 
many of America’s wounded heroes are con- 
valescing, a full-fledged newspaper has been 
published for several months. In the past it 
has been printed by the Peterson Linotyping 
Company, of Chicago, but a plant has been 
installed at the Fort, not only for the purpose 
of printing the Recall, which is the paper’s 
name, but to train all men at the Fort who 
wish to enter the printing industry to become 
compositors, operators and pressmen. A 
new linotype machine was recently installed 
in the plant at the camp. 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of 
Charles Francis Press. 


The first of May saw the completion of the 
twenty-fifth year of the Charles Francis 
Press. It was in 1894 that a new proprietor 
appeared in a little print-shop on West 
Twenty-Seventh street, New York city, that 
had recently been auctioned off by the 
sheriff. The plant consisted of five crippled 
cylinders, at least third-hand, two of 
which shortly went to the junk-heap. Charles 
Francis occupied the office desk, and Augus- 
tin F. Oakes was errand boy. Now the plant 
occupies three floors of the mammoth 
Printing Crafts building, with over ninety 
thousand feet of floor space and fourteen- 
foot ceilings, with light on all four sides. 
The capacity of the plant has grown to 
$1,000,000 annual production, and for 
up-to-date machinery it stands with the first 
twenty-five plants of the country. The 
personnel has grown to over three hundred 
people, and it is a little remarkable that 
forty-four members of this force have been 
with the concern for ten years or more. 
These forty-four constitute the old corps, 
and a very pleasant way of celebrating the 
anniversary was found in the presentation 
to each of them of a Victory Bond. This 
was accompanied by a letter, signed by all 
the officers of the company, thanking them 
for “loyalty, faithful and efficient service.” 
and remarking that “it is only through the 
cordial codperation and friendly teamwork 
of employer and employee that success in 
business can be attained.” 

Few great printing-plants have been built 
up without initial capital to the size of the 
Charles Francis Press within a quarter 
century, and obviously a corps of most 
efficient workers has been gathered together 
to accomplish this result. The gift illustrates 
the liberal policy of the company toward the 
men who have made the business what it is, 
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and also demonstrates the fact that the com- 
petent employee is looked upon as a partner 
in the concern. 

The one distressing feature of the anni- 
versary was that it found the head of the 
house, Charles Francis, on a sick-bed, where 
he had lain most of the month, though he is 
now convalescing from a trying operation 
on his neck. Long may he live and long 
may the press he established prosper. 


George H. Mars. 


With the passing of George H. Mars 
one of the most widely known and highly 
respected figures has been removed from the 
printing industry in the Middle West. 

Springing from the hardy, thrifty old 
New England stock, he began work at an 
early age and while yet a young man had 
risen to the position of treasurer of the 
J. M. W. Jones Company, printers, of 
Chicago, which position he occupied for 
a number of years. After severing his con- 
nection with that company he became 
connected with Barnhart Brothers & Spin- 
dler, and commenced his career as a salesman 
of printing-presses and printing accessories. 
About this time, having established for 
himself a favorable reputation among the 





George H. Mars. 


printers of the Middle West, he became con- 
nected with the Miehle Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company and for the past 
twenty-three years had been its representa- 
tive throughout a very large territory, at 
times comprising Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas. and parts of 
Illinois and Missouri. 

By his scrupulous honesty and unques- 
tioned integrity in business affairs he became 
established in the esteem and affection of 
his clientele, and numbered among his close 
personal friends many of the pioneers in that 
great industry in the promotion of which he 
devoted such a large portion of his life. 

The news of his sudden death came as a 
shock to his host of friends, for, although 
it was generally known that his health had 
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not been of the best for some time past, it 
was not considered his ailment was acute or 
of a serious nature. 


Master Unit Control of Cylinder 
Press Speeds. 

A system of highly flexible control of press 
speeds, as well as starting, inching and stop- 
ping, an advance step in electrical engineer- 
ing as applied to printing, has been 
announced by the Kimble Electric Company, 
of Chicago. The system has been termed 
the ‘‘master unit control,” and consists of 
the master unit controller (Fig. 1), which is 
attached to the press at the feeder’s left 
hand, and a dial speed-regulator (Fig. 2), 
which may be secured to a post or wall near 
the press, or may be lined up in battery 
form, one for each press, above the desk 
of the foreman or head pressman. 

The master unit is a simple drum switch 
with a removable lever working in a slot 
cut in the top cover. This control-lever can 
be set in four positions — “run,” “inch,” 
“stop” and “reverse.” Any change in the 
position of the lever rotates the switch drum 
through a set of gears, and no other operation 
takes place at any time. The normal posi- 
tion of the control-lever is at the “stop” 
point, and when in this position it may be 
withdrawn entirely from the master unit, 
thus making it impossible to start the press 
until the lever is replaced. 

While making a job ready, the press must 
frequently be moved a fraction of a revolu- 
tion, which requires more effort than is 





FIG 1. 


necessary for normal operation, therefore the 
“inch” position has been established. 
Rocking the lever between the “stop” and 
“‘inch”’ positions causes the press to advance, 
inch by inch, to the desired point. 

To run the press, the control-lever is 
advanced to the “run” position, which 
brings the press at once to the speed indi- 
cated on the dial speed-regulator. One of 
these regulators is provided for each press, 
thus giving the foreman or pressman absolute 
control over the speed of each press. The 
regulator contains a simple iron core wound 
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with copper wire, through which the current 
flows from the main line and is subdivided 
into small fractions of its original value. To 
get full press speed, the regulator would use 
the whole winding; for half speed, it would 
use half the winding, and so on, each reduc- 
tion in speed meaning a similar reduction in 





FIG. 2. 


the amount of current consumed. It is 
stated that this method, known as “trans- 
former control,” gives a wide range of control 
and results in a great saving of power. 

Figures showing the results of a protracted 
test have been submitted, and these, 
together with complete details regarding the 
system, will be forwarded by the company 
on request. 


Annual Meeting of the Franklin- 
Typothete of Chicago. 


Thursday night, June 19, was a memorable 
time in the history of the Franklin- 
Typothete of Chicago. On that night 
occurred the annual meeting and election of 
officers, and a large number were present to 
honor the officers who have so successfully 
guided the organization during the past 
two years. 

The annual reports of the officers and 
committees, as well as the chairmen of the 
various divisions, showed great activity all 
along the line, a healthy condition in the 
affairs of the organization generally, and 
marked progress since the last annual 
meeting. 

A surprise was sprung on the president, 
John W. Hastie, when the applications for 
membership were presented prior to the 
reading of reports. At the time Mr. Hastie 
took office, two years ago, the total was 259. 
This had been increased to over 350, and 
Mr. Hastie had expressed the hope that it 
would reach 400 before he retired from office. 
Before the applications presented were acted 
upon the chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee announced that a testimonial cam- 
paign had been conducted without the 
knowledge of the president, and as a result 
a sufficient number of applications, over 
forty. were presented to bring the total 
membership up to 403. 
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The election of officers resulted in J. A. 
Singler being selected as president, E. F. 
Hamm, vice-president, and J. H. Walden, 
treasurer. 

Officers of the four divisions were an- 
nounced as follows: Franklin — Daniel 
Boyle, chairman; S. B. Weinberger, vice- 
chairman. Typothete — H. W. Campbell, 
chairman; Ben P. Branham, vice-chairman. 
Trade Composition—E. J. McCarthy, 
chairman; S. T. Jacobs, vice-chairman. 
Blank Book, Loose-Leaf and Rulers — W. P 
Johnston, chairman; Lewis E. Reding, 
vice-chairman. 

As a token of the respect and esteem in 
which he is held by the membership, Mr. 
Hastie, the retiring president, was presented 
with a folder containing a number of letters 
expressing high praise of his efficient leader- 
ship, and with it a handsome diamond pin. 
He was also given a check for $200 with 
which to purchase a present for Mrs. Hastie. 

Before the meeting adjourned Mr. Hastie 
was appointed as chairman of a committee 
to arrange for permanent quarters for the 
organization, which would combine rooms 
for the offices, with an assembly-hall for 
meetings and a dining-room where members 
could gather at lunch. Two subscriptions of 
$500 each as a start toward the project 
were announced 


C. N. Smith, Inventor of Electro- 
typing and Stereotyping 
Devices. 


A short time ago the editor enjoyed the 
privilege of a visit to the plant of the David 
C. Cook Company, at Elgin, Illinois, where, 
in charge of the electrotyping and stereo- 
typing department, we found C. N. Smith, 
who showed us a number of developments 
in machines and devices which he is now 
operating in his department. Mr. Smith 
has spent a number of years in the study of 
electrotyping and stereotyping, being one of 
the first to do this work in Chicago after 
the great Chicago Fire. 

The first machine we were shown was one 
for making stereotype matrices, which does 
away entirely with the old method of beating 
by hand with a brush. A demonstration 
was given for our benefit, a remarkably clean 
and clear-cut matrix being made in a very 
short space of time. Next we were shown a 
new type of casting-box for making the 
stereotype plates or backing up electrotypes, 
which is now in the final stages of perfecting, 
and in which an entirely new idea is involved. 

Then came a bending-machine for curving 
electrotypes in which the curving is done 
gradually on revolving cylinders driven by a 
worm gear, with one of the cylinders heated. 
A sheet of flexible steel is fastened to the edge 
of one cylinder and a sheet of soft cloth is 
placed between this and the face of the plate 
to be curved, thus protecting the latter from 
damage. Also a thick piece of rubber is 
placed between the piece of steel and the 
cloth, doubly protecting the face of the 
electrotype. The result is a perfectly curved 
plate, without breaks, creases or cracks. 
Extra rolls are provided for bending all 
sizes of plates. 

Mr. Smith has since advised us that he has 
succeeded in curving stereotype plates on his 
machine with extremely satisfactory results, 
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thus marking another advance in producing 
curved stereotypes. 

Still another device was an arrangement 
for utilizing scrap-copper in the depositing- 
tanks for making the electrotype shell. 
The trimmings from the copper shells, and 
also old copper half-tones, can be put into 
this device, which is placed in the tank. 

We were also shown several safety devices, 
among them a safety guard which can be 
attached to a Miller saw-trimmer or to any 
type of saw, and which makes the operation 
of the saw accident-proof, as it is impossible 
to get the fingers in contact with the saw- 
blade. Two other safety devices have also 
been devised by Mr. Smith for electrotype 
and stereotype shaving machines, which add 
to the efficiency of operating the machines 
as well as making them absolutely safe for 
the operator. 

A process for making ready in the electro- 
type, thereby eliminating a great part of the 
make-ready on the press, is another develop- 
ment. In this process Mr. Smith does the 
work of make-ready on the copper shell before 
it is backed up. 

Mr. Smith has organized the Elgin Bend- 
ing Machine Company, the address of which 
is 565 Douglas avenue, Elgin, Illinois, for 
placing these devices on the market, and will 
gladly furnish complete details on request. 


A. T. H. Brower Gratified by 
Commendatory Letter. 


The pride a father feels in the compliments 
paid his children is different only in degree 
from that which the inventor or manufac- 
turer feels when the child of his brain or 
industry is accorded the plaudits of its users. 
A. T. H. Brower, of the A. T. H. Brower 
Company, 232 West Schiller street, Chicago, 
Illinois, manufacturer of the Brower ball- 
bearing proof-press, recently sent THE 
INLAND PRINTER a letter received from a 
large New York concern which justified him 
in bubbling over with pride. 

The Brower proof-press is featured par- 
ticularly by a direct cylinder impression 
adjustment, and, in addition, has an 
especially powerful impression. It enables 
the printer to prove color jobs in hair-line 
register and, we are informed, is especially 
easy running for the reason that the bed 
runs on ball-bearings. 

Readers who are interested in the purchase 
of a proof-press would do well to investigate 
the Brower, information on which may be 
secured by writing the company at the 
address given above. 


Jaenecke-Ault Company Men Back 
From War and in Harness Again. 


Charles H. Ault, Jr., son of the president 
and owner of the Jaenecke-Ault Company, 
manufacturers of printing-inks at Newark, 
New Jersey, is back in the plant again after 
having served his country with the Eleventh 
Engineers, which was the first A. E. F. unit 
to be under fire in France. Mr. Ault works 
in the mechanical department of the big 
concern owned by his father. Fred J. 
Minds, another returned soldier, is back on 
the job managing the Chicago office of the 
company, which is now located at 519 South 
Dearborn street, the position he held prior 
to entering the army. W. A. Cady, for the 
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past five years in Southern territory for 
the company, has been transferred to the 
Chicago office, while C. W. P. Bosworth 
works out of the Cleveland office, looking 
after the territory of western Pennsylvania, 
eastern and northern Ohio and eastern 
Michigan. 


Pulp and Paper Men Promise 
Employment. 


The American Pulp and Paper Association 
has notified the War Department that it 
pledges itself, for all its members, to take 
back every employee who left the industry 
to enter the military or naval service of the 
United States. 

The association has appointed a special 
committee of five, whose business it is to 
see to it that this pledge is carried out. 
Pressure will be brought by other members 
of the association on any of their number 
who prove recalcitrant. In addition, the 
committee has requested the War Depart- 
ment to give them the names and addresses 
of any soldiers and sailors who entered the 
service from the paper industry and who have 
been unable to find employment. 

Commenting on this action, Col. Arthur 
Woods, assistant to the Secretary of War, 
and charged with dealing with the employ- 
ment situation, has issued the following 
statement: 

“Many big business organizations have 
taken the same action as that taken by the 
American Pulp and Paper Association. If 
every industry in the country would do the 
same, our work would be greatly simplified. 
If every employer in the country will 
just pledge himself to take back all of his 
employees who went into the service there 
will be very little unemployment among 
discharged soldiers and sailors.” 


Henry P. Hamilton Passes Away. 


The news of the death of Henry P. Hamil- 
ton was received with deep regret. For 
several months Mr. Hamilton had patiently 
and heroically fought for his life, aided by a 
strong constitution, clean habits of living, 
and the best care that modern science could 
give him, but the end came on Sunday, 
June 15, at the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Chicago, death being due to a sudden and 
severe attack of pneumonia. 

Henry P. Hamilton was born at Waucosta, 
Wisconsin, on April 21, 1862, the family 
moving to Two Rivers shortly after his birth. 
His father gave his life in the service of his 
country during the Civil War, so the care 
of the family of four children devolved upon 
the mother, Mrs. Diantha Hamilton. The 
early schooling which he received was in the 
public schools of the community, and he 
made most excellent use of all sources of 
information to be found in his environment. 
This practice he followed throughout his 
entire life, so that his mature years found 
him a man of genuine culture and broad 
learning. His technical training was gained 
through his apprenticeship to the printing- 
trade, which he followed for several years in 
Minnesota and elsewhere. Later he returned 
to Two Rivers and with his brother, J. E. 
Hamilton, founded the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company, of which he has been vice- 
president for the past seventeen years. 
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The fact that his own early education was 
received in the common schools made him a 
stanch friend of American public education. 
For more than a quarter of a century he 
served continuously as president of the 
Board of Education, and it is to his vision 
and organizing ability that Two Rivers owes 
much of what it now enjoys in the way of 
educational privileges. Intensely interested 
in public and community welfare, he gave 
freely of his time to all enterprises for the 
upbuilding of his city. 

In addition to his business and his public 
activities, Mr. Hamilton was a lover of the 
great outdoors, and was an intensive student 
of horticulture and animal husbandry. Asa 
lifelong member of the Wisconsin Arch- 
eological Society he was also considered one 
of the leading authorities in America on the 
age of copper and bronze. His collection of 
copper implements is said to be one of the 
most complete in existence. In accordance 
with his request, this collection is to be 
installed in the Wisconsin Historical Museum 
at Madison. 


Denver and Western Notes. 


E. P. Joslyn, editor of the Colorado Springs 
Weekly, must go to jail for contempt of court 
and remain there until he answers a question 
asked him by District Judge John W. 
Sheafor regarding the authorship of an 
article which appeared in his newspaper 
several months ago. The Supreme Court 
held that he was obliged to answer the ques- 
tion or go to jail for contempt. The article 
in question severely criticized the grand jury 
which was busy investigating the Colorado 
Springs Department of Safety. 

The shortage of help in the various 
printing-offices in Denver and other places 
in Colorado is being very keenly felt. It 
was thought that the stringency would be 
relieved with the home-coming of several 
former members of the printing craft who 
are at present in France, but at the time of 
writing it seems that they have not yet 
arrived from “‘over there.’’ There is a need 
for compositors, pressmen, cylinder feeders. 
as well as bookbinders, and in consequence 
of the deficiency the trade is being con- 
siderably hampered. 

The daily newspaper printers have been 
awarded an increase of thirty cents a day 
over their present scale. The award was 
made by an arbitration board. Negotiations 
have been going on for three months. The 
union men asked for an increase from $32.70 
to $42 for day workers and from $35.70 to 
$45 for night workers. After the award was 
made a special meeting was held and the 
men decided that they would appeal the 
matter to the national arbitration board at 
Indianapolis. The decision of the fifth 
arbitrator, Dean F. B. R. Hellems, of the 
University of Colorado, is described by 
the local labor union paper as a shock to 
the entire membership of the union. 


Chicago Operator Makes 
Big Record. 


Don Swineheart, a linotype operator 
employed on the Chicago Tribune, had two 
big nights recently. Setting agate and 
minion, Mr. Swineheart averaged 12,900 
ems per hour on the two nights, working 
respectively six and eight hours. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing-trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; Chicago Trade Press Association; National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Association ; 
ee Supplymen’s Club of Chicago; Advertising Association of 

icago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 





When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewa) py remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage-stamps accepted. 


IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupsHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,’’ 35 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 30 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 











BOOKS. 


HAS THE WANDERLUST ever gripped you? Have you ever longed to 

visit the far-away corners of the earth and see the strange natives? 
The joys of travel are at your hand in ‘* Seven Legs Across the Seas.” Its 
pages will reveal to you what Samuel Murray, a printer, saw in the dis- 
tant parts of the globe. ‘“‘ Not a page of dry reading in the entire book,” 
says THE INLAND PRINTER, and there are over 400 of them; plenty of 
pictures, too; a mental trip to Africa, India, China, South Sea Islands 
for $2.00 (prepaid) to printers only, if ordered from MOFFAT, YARD 
& CO., 31 Union Square West, New York city. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





SOMEWHERE there is a small printing plant with opportunities for 

development, but needing a first-class printer and executive; when I 
find such a plant (South or Middle West preferred) will lease for one 
year with option to buy. PUBLISHER, Box 279, Wytheville, Va. 


AN OPPORTUNITY to start in business yourself on small capital; we 
will give State rights for various products which we manufacture; 

this proposition should appeal to a progressive printing supply salesman. 

AMERICAN STEEL CHASE CO., 38 Park row, New York. 








WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK Co., Chicago. 


FOR LEASE — Weekly newspaper and job office in live northeast Geor- 

gia town; official organ and only newspaper in county; modern 
equipment; will lease to experienced printer, or consider sale outright. 
E 884. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
Also one 36 by 48 inch one-color Kidder roll-product rotary wrapping- 
paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder two-color roll-product rotary 
wrapping-paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder combination rotary 
wrapping-paper press, printing two colors on one side of the web and 
one color on the other side, sheet delivery. Also one Kidder 12 by 26 inch 
perfecting press, with multiple feed and cut and slitting attachments, 
thoroughly overhauled, quick delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broad- 
way, New York city. 





FOR SALE — Three 4/0 Miehle 4-roller presses, bed 46 by 62; one 5/0 

Miehle, bed 46 by 65; two No. 1 Smythe case-making machines, one 
No. 1 Smythe case-making machine, one Smythe casing-in machine; 
casing-in shaper and stand complete with dies, bars and gauges for pre- 
paring books for casing-in machine; Crawley rounder and backer; Ros- 
back index cutter with adjustable rack, nearly new; Sanborn lever four- 
rod standing presses, 16 by 24; Hickok lever six-rod standing presses, 20 
by 28; Sheridan lever and pawl six-rod standing presses, 20 by 28; 
Crawley all-iron bundling press, hand; Atherton gluing machine, 26-inch, 
with 30-inch heavy power case-gluer and power fixtures; machines all in 
first-class shape. E 805. 





FOR SALE — One Harris two-color rotary press, No. 446-S-1, maximum 

sheet size 15 by 18 inches; one Harris single-color rotary press, No. 
397-S-1, envelope attachment for same, maximum sheet 15 by 18 inches; 
these two machines are in excellent condition, are at present in operation 
and can be seen in operation by any one interested in their purchase; 
special equipment for imprinting which will fit either machine. E 892. 





FOR SALE — One Auto-press, self-feeder, complete with motor; pur- 
chased in 1912, but used but little; in first-class condition. E. W. 
STEPHENS PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo. 








Megill’s Patent 


$4.80 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS | A tomatic Register Gauge 
; =i : \: : > automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and, Mfr. 


any make of popular job press. 


From us or your dealer. Free oo 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


— VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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FOR SALE — One new two-color Kidder roll-product press, size 30 by 

40, with a complete stereotype equipment consisting of steam table, 
flat casting box, round casting box, tail trimmer and beveller, shaving 
machine, melting pot, gas burners, matrix table, metal, beater, brushes. 
ete.; BARGAIN; no reasonable offer refused. MULLER PAPER 
GOODS COMPANY, 2350 Linden st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EPOCH-MAKING NOVELTY — The patents for U. S. A., England, 

Canada and Australia on a SELF-COPYING SYSTEM, where the 
carbon papers are put in automatically between the forms and do not 
touch the hands, for sale. Surpasses every self-copying system hitherto 
known. AKTIEBOLAGET AUTOKALKER, Kungsgatan 55, Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. (Tel. addr. Auto-Kalker.) 


COTTRELL WEB PRESS for immediate sale, with shifting tympan and 

combination folder attached, 66 inches wide; prints and delivers four 
8-page or two 16-page signatures 114% by 16%, or four 16-page or two 
32-page signatures 8% by 11%; running speed about 6,000 an hour. 
E 893. 


FOR SALE — One 34 by 46 Babcock drum press with air cushion tape 

delivery, back and screw distribution, with one set cast rollers, and 
one set extra rollers, all practically new; price, $950.00. T. R. WEBB, 
Box 111, Beaufort, S. C. 














FOR_ SALE — Anderson folder with side fold unit attached, equipped 

with % h. p. motor; in use about two years; will be sold on terms 
to suit purchaser. If interested, address THE BEN FRANKLIN PRINT- 
ING CO., Akron, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — No. 4 Boston wire stitching ore complete with motor 

equipment and base; motor 110-220 A. C.: used four months; a 
bargain if taken at once. C. R. WILSON BODY COMPANY, Bay City, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN — 497 8-em square iron sectional blocks, 
49-8 3-em hooks, 24 6-em hooks, and 50 1 by 8 em marginal brass 
catches of Challenge Machinery Company make. Address offer to E 882. 


FOR SALE — Two fiat bed Cottrell power printing presses, size of bed 
37 by 21% inches and 37 by 20% inches. For further information, 
write FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, 612 S. 7th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


HUMANA FEEDER attached to new series 10 by 15 C. & P. jobber; 
equipped with Kimble motor, counter, fountain, ete.; almost new; 
price, $600. THE EVENING REPUBLICAN, Y, Columbus, Indiana. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt | Nos. | 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—A Thompson typecaster with 32 sets of matrices, all in 
good running order; our requirements have little use for it. What 
do you offer? E 888. 


TWO-COLOR HARRIS for sale; completely overhauled and rebuilt; in 
absolutely first-class condition. P. O. BOX 148, Lehighton, Pa. 


BARGAIN FOR SALE — 18 by 19 and 25 by 30 Drum cylinders. 
FREDRICKSON PRESS, 2357 Milwaukee ave., Chicago. 


DEXTER BOOK and job folder, 25 by 38, $100.00 F. O. B. Norristown, 
Pa. JOHN HARTENSTINE, Norristown, Pa. 


FOR SALE — One Auto press, chase eid by 16, in good condition, but 
too small for our requirements. E 
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Composing-Room. 


COMPOSITORS AND RULERS WANTED in Cleveland, Ohio; scale, 
$30 and over for compositors, and $27.50 and over for rulers; no labor 
trouble, simply shortage of trained men; business is good, working con- 
ditions good and Cleveland is the best city in the U. S. in which to live. 
Either come direct or communicate with the Secretary of THE CLEVE- 
LAND GRAPHIC ARTS CLUB, 601 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS WANTED — One first-class stone- 
man, one first-class job man, one monotype keyboard operator, one 

forwarder or finisher, or apprentice anxious to advance; one ruler; union 

shop in Middle West; best working conditions; pay more than scale. 
876. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN for large plant doing loose leaf and 

manifold work exclusively ; prefer young man with experience in this 
line; man must be ambitious, energetic and systematic; orders are small 
but run into great volume; monotype equipment. E 883 














WANTED — Printer and stoneman familiar with job lock-up and impo- 

sition and layout of catalogue and booklet forms; steady situation at 
good wages to man of ability; modern, up-to-date plant; union. THE 
GRIT PRINTERY, Wichita, Kan. 


WANTED — Linotype operator ; 
equipment; salary according to ability ; 
RADCLIFFE, Burke Co., Macon, Ga. 





excellent two-machine book and job 
permanent, union. B. W. 





WANTED — Layout man and compositor for fine typography, title pages, 
booklets, high-grade advertising folders. Send samples, give present 
connections and salary expected. THE DUBOIS PRESS, Rochester, N. Y. 


COMPOSITOR — Must be an expert in the setting and layout of high- 
grade book and job work; state qualifications with application. 
MORTIMER COMPANY, LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada. 


WORKING FOREMAN, modern composing room, equipped with Mono- 
type, doing first-class commercial work; good opportunity for first- 
class man. E 879. 











Managers and Superintendents. 


WANTED — Experienced superintendent and _ executive, 
! familiar with first-class job work; only live wire need apply; 
tion in western New York; state experience and salary. E 885. 





thoroughly 
loca- 





Pressroom. 





WANTED — Thoroughly experenced cylinder pressman on best grade of 
black and color work; steady position. THE DuBOIS PRESS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Salesmen. 


LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN — Man of ability and pleasing personality, 

who understands estimating on printing and lithographing and who 
can get business without cutting prices; position open is that of handling 
mail and city sales with occasional out-of-town trips; can lead up to sales 
manager for southern firm doing large business in lithographing and 
printing; best references required. Address in own handwriting, E 881. 


WANTED — Salesman for job printing, blank book and loose leaf estab- 

lishment in western city; commercial, bank and county offices sup- 
plies; must understand costs and estimating; permanent position, good 
salary. E 887. 











FOR SALE — 36-inch feint-line ruling machine with layboy; good con- 


dition; price, $150 F. O. B. E 880. 


FOR SALE — One Humana feeder for 10 by 15 job press; in good con- 
dition. P. O. BOX 483, Athens, Ga. 


FOR SALE — Printing press, $1400; 
ticulars. BOX 157, Xenia, Ohio. 








large, for newspapers. Ask par- 











HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 





WANTED — Bookbinder; must be a first-class forwarder and finisher, 

with ability to handle help and get work out promptly; new bindery ; 
one man plent with splendid opportunity to grow; salary $27.50 per week. 
Unless you wish a permanent position, don’t answer. HEDERMAN 
BROTHERS, Jackson, Miss. 





WANTED — Bindery and stockroom foreman; must be experienced 

book-binder and possess ability to supervise operations on all binding 
machinery (except ruling) for pasted-up paper cover catalogues and 
small hard bindery; also gold stamping; high-class work only; location, 
Michigan. E 890. 


WANTED — Experienced young man to run fifty-inch Oswego cutting 
machine; steady position. SAN ANTONIO PAPER CO., San Antonio, 
Texas. 


WANTED — Bindery foreman, 
etc.; steady position and good wages. 
Ohio. 








familiar with folder, cutter, stitchers, 
P. O. BOX 151, Middletown, 











Sales Manager. 





WANTED — Sales manager, experienced in the estimating and selling 
end of the printing business; an excellent opportunity for the right 
man; references requested. E 878. 














INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTP.UCTION —17 Mergenthalers; day course, twelve 

weeks, $80; 12: ‘ars of constant improvement; every advantage; no 
dummy, keyboards; all actual linotype practice; thorough mechanical 
instruction; keyboards free. Call, writee EMPIRE MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133 East 16th st., New York city. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REVERSE OR POSITIVE PLATES for printers from their own type 

set-ups, at a price which will enable them to compete with any label 
house; no brass circles, ete., needed in proof; we draw the picture and 
eurved work in. Particulars freee H. CANFIELD, 26 Queen, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED — Printing (especially gummed labels) to sell, by mail, to 
business men. G. EDWARD HARRISON, Agent, Baltimore, Md. 























SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Agency. 


FRENCHMAN, demobilized shortly, previously employed in American 

engineering firm, London, seeks agency for France for American 
firm dealing with small printing machinery or appliances. SOCIETE 
“ RENOVA,” 14 Rue Monte-Cristo, Paris (20e). 














PROCESS 
WO R K siicaidiine 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 





Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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Bindery. 
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Brass Type Founders. 





BOOKBINDER — First-class finisher, 
steady position; blank book, edition and loose leaf. 


stamper and forwarder wants 
E 7638. 





WANTED — Position as bindery superintendent or foreman; 
estimator, loose leaf, blank book, ruling, edition. E 692. 


expert 





Composing Room. 


COMBINATION MONOTYPE OPERATOR, who puts his 20 years’ 

printing experience in his production, wants to locate in good place; 
good output; tabular work and difficult composition. O. FISCHER, care 
Stevens, 615 Prospect av., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





YOUNG MAN with personality, initiative and ability, practical printer, 

fully experienced in medium shop management, possessing a thorough 
knowledge of latest methods and equipment, advertising, sales and cor- 
respondence experience, is desirous of obtaining position in the business 
or executive branch of large, modern printing concern. CLEMENT L. 
QUOYESER, 215 Barbadoes st., Norristown, Pa. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT, nearly 30 years’ experience — country 

office ‘‘ devil’’ to superintendent high-class plant (compositor, fore- 
man, proofreading, layout, O.K’ing, ete.) ; systematizer, efficient, hard 
worker who will give 100 per cent ability ‘for his pay, reliable, married, 
desires immediate change; good reasons; not a $50 man. E 779. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar-pads for 1920; now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect ; 
write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 

















Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-g!oss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 














SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — Would like to connect with 

large concern now operating or who expect to install private plant; 
have had a wide range of experience with men and machines, particularly 
private plant problems; practical printer; married, sober, dependable ; 
will go anywhere; best of references. E 889. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Thorough organizer and systematizer desires 
position in North or East with firm starting new plant, or established 
plant desiring efficient and systematic management. E 861. 








SITUATION WANTED — Position as assistant to manager or super- 
intendent; 20 years’ practical experience; a thorough knowledge of 
all branches; Middle West preferred. E 846. 





Photoengraver. 


A THOROUGH competent photoengraver, with executive ability, 22 

years’ experience with first-class houses in England and America, 
seeks position with good printing house desirous of organizing photo- 
engraving department; color work a specialty. E 871 








Advertising Service. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED advertising man wishes to create ser- 

vice department for progressive printing concern ; all-around copy, lay- 
out, ad agency, printing and engraving knowledge, strong on creative 
work and direct literature. E 800. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 


Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 














Job Printing-Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 











CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 














Numbering- Machines. 





WANT TO BUY — Modern wood type, all sizes, for poster plant; two 

Drum cylinder presses in good condition, not smaller than 30 by 44; 
64-inch power clamp cutter; 64 by 44 rotary litho zine press and plates 
for same, with proving press and grainer; also Miller saw-trimmer, 
large routing machine; in fact, everything to make up a first-class small 
poster plant. E 869. 


WANT TO PURCHASE FOR CASH, four Cross press feeders, sizes from 

33 to 46 inches up; also quad double 16 and jobbing folders. In 
answering, state serial number, make of machine and price. THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park Row, New York city. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll feed bed and platen 
presses of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also 

one-color Kidder 8 by 12 inch roll feed bed and platen press. GIBBS- 

BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 

LINOTYPE MACHINES WANTED — Highest cash prices paid for all 
models; used magazines, motors, molds, matrices, tools, supplies and 

equipment bought and sold. AUG. SITTINGER, 62 Baxter st., New 

York city. 

WANTED — A pebbling machine, one with Egg Shell pattern preferred. 
Apply to METROPOLITAN LITHOGRAPH & PUB. CO., Dane & 

Bow sts., Everett, Mass. 

MACHINERY WANTED — Stationery steel die stamping ‘eo press 
wanted for cash; must be almost new; give size. R. M. KRAUSE, 

230 West 17th st., New York city. 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 








ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 








Golding and Pearl. 











Perforating-machines of 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 
delphia, Pa. 





and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








p. A. C. Kimball or Sprague motor and 


WANTED TO BUY — 4% or & h 
PEERLESS PRESS, 


Kelly press; give price and state condition. 
Bluefield, W. Va 


IF YOU HAVE anything to dispose of in printing equipment, write us. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


15 by 18. 








WANTED for cash, Harris two-color automatic presses, 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 


WE PAY CASH for old type, used 2-point leads, 6 and 12-point slugs. 
EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. 


WANTED — Universal typecasting machine with molds and matrices. 
Give description and lowest price. E 875. 


WANTED — To buy used two-color rotary press, 30-inch or 32-inch cyl- 
inder; must be in good condition. E 867. 

















BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 

plete ‘‘ layout ’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


S, SAM’'L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh ; 
40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 





BINGHAM’ 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st.. New York; also 


131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Mortimer st., Rochester, N. Y 


WILD & STEVENS, Ince., 5 Purchase st., cor. 
Established 1850. 








High, Boston, Mass. 





Printers’ Supplies. 

ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. ; 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 

BARNHART BRCTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
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Printing Material. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Punching-Machines. 

















INLAND PRINTER 









July, 1919 





Don’t ask for ‘‘a counter’ eon Mi by J The Productimeter”’ and 
i | Et the one that sets the stan fet | for all others to follow 
jg 











F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- Cur eke eae heee “or wiliget efor 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. Write us for Bulletin 41, and fi 
and why Bee ‘oductim eter’? succeeds 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. where “counters 
DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Roughing-Machines. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Sterotyping Outfits. 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on special 

matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


Tags. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired, 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, etc., when required. We 
do not solicit business from your customers, but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan, then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
‘There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write us. DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; 
San Francisco 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 
tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 








Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 
THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 


foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 





190-192 Congress 





st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 
EMPIRE WOOD & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 
van, Re 





Wire-Stitchers. 


ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
\% to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 





F. P- 
and saddle, 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





EMBOSSINE 


The Boss Quick-Drying Compound for Counter-Dies 
Complete instructions with each can. 
Costs 75c, plus 12c for postage. 
THE ALJO MFG. CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agents 


LINOTYPES and 


INTERTYPES Wanted 


We will pay cash for used machines in first-class condition. 
Box No. E 877. 








Give Serial Number and specify equipment. 








Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


e e 
Corporations Organized 
in New York, including every expense, also complete 

corporation outfit, $64.50 
Specialists; Accounts collected everywhere. References furnished. 
EICHNER, 1545 Broadway, New York, Suite 201, Bryant 7745 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Sample Roll sent on request 


Phone Main 4928 


























Analyze This Statement 


The T-B Safety Guard (for C & P presses) is the only 

guard that is guaranteed forever not to get out of 

order, weaken, break or fail to operate if installed 

according to directions. It protects the feeder at 
three points of operation. 





Fully protected under patent No. 863,611. 


Why not get the best when it costs no more; per- 
petual safety for a ten dollar bill. 


‘*“GENE”’ TURNER, 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 


Morgans & Wilcox Patent Lock and Register System 
Morgans & Wilcox Accurate Iron Furniture 
Morgans & Wilcox Knife Grinder Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Burch Patent Perforator Acme Convertible Vibrator 
Perfect (Metal) Cutting Stick 











WANTED 


MIEHLE PRESSES 


We will purchase Miehle 0000 and 00 press or other 
sizes, also a Miehle two-color machine; state what 
you have to offer. Must be in first-class condition, 
with or without automatic feeders. State length of 
time in use, size, shop number, etc., of press you 
have for sale and lowest cash price you will accept. 


Address E-891, care of Inland Printer 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 
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BROWN’S 
Linen Ledger Papers 


LLBROWN B PAPER Co. 
NAN LEDGER 


\y 


Pe & 





It’s Unanimous! 


VERY BODY who ever kept books on Brown’s 
Linen Ledger is for it strong. There’s no 
other choice—and there are reasons: 


Brown’s is unparalleled for permanence, strength, 
and beauty of texture. It will not weaken with 
age. It cannot discolor because strong bleaching 
chemicals are not used in its manufacture. It is 
made of pure white rags. 


Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper adds but a fraction Labs 

to the cost of a ledger, but adds years to its life. a 
ii 
38 


Specify Brown’s when ordering ledger or record 
books for your customers. Look for the watermark. 

Established 
L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass., U.S. A. 1850 





Write for sample books 
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TEST No. 3—WITH SCALES AND CALIPER 


HEN your eyes and your ears and your sense of 
touch have passed judgment upon BASIC BOND 
scientific instruments will verify their findings. 
BASIC BOND is uniform. In proportion to its weight it 
has splendid bulking qualities. Sheet by sheet, ream by 
ream, case by case, carload by carload, this paper can be 
counted on to run true to substance number and with 
the minimum of variation between ream weight and scale 





BRANCHES 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
BIRMINGHAM 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND, VA. 


weight. 


You printers know that this uniformity in the stock 


NEW YORK 
COLUMBUS 
DENVER 


means efficiency in the press room and the bindery. It 
means more speed with less waste, better work at less cost, 


(Peters Paper Co. Division) 


INDIANAPOLIS 


(Indiana PaperCo. Division) 


more customers and less complaint. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Offices in all Principal Cities 


HI 
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SUNITA 





Nature’s Magnificent 


Supply of Purest Water 
Produces a Brilliant, Clean, 
and Usable Writing Paper 








its cleanliness and firmness are traceable to the 

coldest and purest of waters obtained from the 
underground lake, seventy-four acres in area and two 
hundred feet in depth that surrounds the Howard 
Mills. 


This great natural advantage of a generous, unpol- 
luted, and perfect paper-making water supply com- 
bined with raw stock selected i the world’s most 
renowned sulphite producer, places HOWARD 
BOND far in the front as the best value and most 
easily distributed of all the watermarked papers in 
America. 


The name HOWARD BOND found in any sheet of 
paper is our invitation to compare it for quality with 
the higher-priced Bond papers, and your answer 
must be that you will recommend HOWARD BOND 
to be a paper that the commercial users will accept 
and adopt as the ideal product in quality and price 
for their entire business requirements. 


Tear It! Test It! Compare It! 
and you will specify it 


T's. unusual brilliancy of HOWARD BOND, 


UUUUTTERESUOCERTROOOUCTEEOOOOCLEEOOUOUATAOOOOCAQOUORQOUOUEDOCOOOCLAREOOCUOOAOOOLEOOUCCEAAOOUCLASCEEO EEOC 


TUDILATUDNNYNNUTIAUTTTATHNTN TUTE 





AUUUTUEAAARAAAEAEAEGEEEEEEEAELLLUCGGGGGOOC COC 


Il 


THE HOWARD MILLS’ 
WATER SUPPLY Complete line of white and colors 
is derived from a subterran- ready for immediate distribution 


ean lake seventy-four acres SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
in area and two hundred 


i Manufactured b 
feet in depth anufactured by 


The Howard Paper Co. 
ee URBANA, OHIO 
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intng Papers jf r 


Beller Paper 


OR any printing job there is a Warren 
Pewrcer Paper. A dozen standard 

papers of Warren make cover all im- 
portant book-paper printing needs. 

We have published a book, ‘“ Warren’s 
Paper Buyer’s Guide.” In this book we show 
the papers, we show how they will print, and 
further by word and picture we make the 
selection of the right paper for the job a 
simple and easy matter. 

The book, “‘Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide,”’ 
contains 108 pages of demonstrations of what 
the Warren Standard Papers will do. 


This book is not just a collection of speci- 
men printings, but a useful, constructive help. 
You will keep it. It will be sent only on a 
letterhead request to buyers of printing; to 
printers, engravers and their salesmen. Also 
it may be seen in the public libraries of our 
larger cities. 

S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 



















Warren’s Cameo 
Dull coated for artistic half-tone printing. 


Warren’s Silkote 


Semi-dull surface noted for practical printing 
qualities. 


Warren’s Lustro 


The highest refinement of surface in glossy- 
coated paper. 


Warren’s Warrentown Coated Book 


Glossy surface for fine half-tone and process 
color work. 


Warren’s Cumberland Coated Bcok 
A recognized standard glossy-coated paper. 


Warren’s Printone 


Semi-coated. Better than super, cheaper than 
coated. 


Warren’s Library Text 
English finish for medium screen half-tones. 


Warren’s Cumberland Super Book 


Super-calendered paper of standard, uniform 
quality. 


Warren’s Cumberland Machine Book 


A dependable, hand-sorted, machine-finish 
paper. 


Warren’s Artogravure 
Developed especially for offset printing. 


Warren’s Olde Style 


A watermarked antique finish for type and 
line illustration. 


Warren’s Britannica India 
For thin editions. 











uneer EVERY PRINTING JOB—A WARREN STANDARD 
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most good 


2-Concentrate 


it on a selected list of prospects 


3-Concentrate 
it on Strathmore Quality Papers— 
EG ‘THEY make the selected list 


IS ) 
SS) successful 














Every month Strathmore hands this ‘“‘Wake Up!” jolt to = This Strathmore campaign is putting the “concentration” 


advertisers. 
iy acvaz7ine > > 7 ws maine Whi = . ‘ a e e 
The magazines are those that business men read —a million Cash in! Show your customers Strathmore Quality suggestions. 


idea into many an advertiser’s head. 


and a half a month: a x : 
Reece Wine 8 ete dé Biectene 4 Gastnet Better printing speeds up business for your presses, as well as 
World’s Work Printer’s Ink System 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 


it speeds up returns for the advertiser. 
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YOU PAY FOR IT! 
WHY NOT GET IT? 


One printer looks only at the 
price at which ink is offered him 
—he does NOT get quality. 


Another looks at the final result 
his customer expects on the job 
and orders ink to give him that 
result—he DOES get quality. 


SERVICE QUALITY INKS give full quota 
from the start and bear 


THIS MARK 
ON EVERY 
CAN 





They come from the factory of 


F. A. RIGLER INK CO. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Home of Boxer Brack, the BEST 35c book ink. 








A service that Turns 





large or small, into good, clean dollars. 
today and find out how it is done. 
factory selling to printers alone. 

profit reason—for you and for us. 





ENVELOPES — not a 

very inviting word to you, Mr. Printer, 

unless you have investigated Western States Service. 
You have always regarded envelope business as more or 
less of an accommodation — prices on big orders always in 
competition with the special factories; profits on small 
orders infinitesimal. 


Western States Service turns your envelope orders, 
Drop us a letter 

We are an envelope 
There’s a reason—a 
Write! 





Makers of 


>See Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 
Guaranteed 


ter States sae 


7 pe 6 wiczaioe Printer ra ad 


We Protect the Trade - 



































The Test of Time 
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There are many brands of type metal, but few brands which 
are the result of the cumulative experience of 40 years in manu- 
facturing High Grade Metals. This experience of a generation 
assures quality and service from 


M. & E. Type Metals 


They are alloyed from carefully selected materials, which are tested 
to a formula that insures a homogeneous alloy and long life. 


This imparts a sharpness to slugs that gives 


printing a distinctively clear-cut appearance. 
Linotype Stereotype 
Monotype Electrotype 
Typograph Foundry Type 
Autoplate Special Type 





Mark your reply for Dept. 27. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


2913-2035 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offices and Warehouses: 
New York Wheeling St. Louis Chicago 
Baltimore Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 














The New Wing Aluminum 
Mater, 


DESIGNED SO EVERY 
PUBLISHER MAY 
OBTAIN THE GREATEST 
RESULTS. 








We can equip this new ma- 
chine with special high-speed 
gearing to handle the wide 
label as made by plate or 
stencil machines. 


Ask us about machines 
equipped for special 
pur poses. 
Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 




















If you want to build a trade 
with the Swedish Printers 
and Bookbinders 


VILHELM JOHNSEN 
Stockholm 12, Sweden 


Especially, I want machinery and all articles for the 
lithographic, book-printing and bookbinding trade. 


Send your 
catalogues and terms to 


Shipping Agents: MESSRS, AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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HidHinpshieeMond 


Paper That Lasts 


Strong paper doesn’t just happen. Plenty of good 
rags must enter into it—and that is not all. These 
rags must go through the long and slow process of 
grinding in the beaters so that the fibres will be long. 


But it’s this extra time and good material that 
make Old Hampshire such a fine paper for records. 
Many hard-headed business men, who have kept 
records on Old Hampshire for more than forty years, 
will use no other paper. 

Added to its unusual strength, Old Hampshire 
Bond has a pure white color and a distinctive finish. 
Instantly, you will recognize it anywhere as a paper 
among papers. 

Old Hampshire Bond comes in a wide assortment 
of pleasing tints. Your customer will find the color 
he needs for his next job. 

So tell him about Old Hampshire Bond. Give him 
a sheet to test in any way he wants. And then show 
him how good printing looks on it. 





HANDEEEGGDAACDOUSOADTLGOA DOUALA TARO AAU ERDOUADAGALOSASGONANIEIGONAGSOSONSSINSINGLION Ire} 





For Insurance Policies, Lawyers’ Briefs, Bank 
Notes, Leases, Securities and Important Records, 
there is no paper to equal Old Hampshire Bond. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO., SouTH HADLEY FALts, Mass. 
For more than fifty years the home of Old Hampshire Band 
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Paper-Cutting Knives are 
a small item of expense in 
print-shop costs— 






But a very important item 
in print-shop production. 


DOWD Knives are made 


for printers who always 
insist on the best—the most 


productive. 
You will find DOWD Knives work- 


ing in the cutting departments 
of the country's master printers. 










Specify DOWD on your Paper- 
Knife order and get the best. 






R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives sincelB47 
Beloit, Wis. 
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Chom Jones to Brown on Bond 
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S ‘STEMS BOND is the standard bearer of 
a comprehensive sroup of papers—a grade 
for every Bond and Ledger nee —all produced 
under the same advantageous conditions—and +t 
including the well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, LY REPOR 
Atlantic and Manifest water-marks, ee "] 
Ask your printer to use Systems ae 
of letterheads. He can also o . 


The Modern M 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


501 Fifth Avenue Aan New York 
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* The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price 
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Cline Iypesetting Machine Drives 


The Cline Electric & Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago and New York, know what qualities 
and characteristics are required in a motor 
for composing-machines. 

The Westinghouse Company, with their 
years of experience in the design of motors for 
all purposes, is best equipped to build the 
motor in the best manner to secure the most 
satisfactory results. 

Through the careful codperation of the Cline 
Company and the Westinghouse Company, 
the following results are insured: 

Noiseless operation; steady speed; no trans- 
position of matrix; standard motor; no special 
repair parts; motor can be applied to any 
model linotype without any machine work; 
either alternating or direct current. 

Thousands of these Drives are in use in the 
largest to smallest newspaper and job offices. 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa, 




















~ Globetypes’ are, machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “ GLOBETYPE”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912, Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration, 
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*There’s the Watermark” 
—that proves the quality. Prove that it is 
a Byron Weston Linen Paper by looking 
for the watermark yourself. You are thus 
assured of a paper unequaled for writing, ruling 
and erasing surface, strength of fibre and lying flat. 
Printers who invariably recommend Byron 
Weston Linen Papers are building solidly for the 
future. Your customer will remember the perfec- 
tion of quality and strength of these sheets long 
after the price is forgotten. Your reputation 
for high standards will grow with your trade. 


Sample sheets for experimenta! work on your own 
presses are sup plied free of charge. Write us today. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS. 








ONE-TON HOIST 


In Magazine-Printing Establishments 








A quick and easy method of handling the rolls of paper, 
without the unnecessary loss of a single moment or the ex- 
penditure of unnecessary labor. 

The S-1 hoist is an ideal machine for eliminating hand labor on the rolls. 


Write for Bulletin No. 48906 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Offices: 
527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























FOR EXPORT 
CATALOGS 





The house 


of Service _ 

















FROM THE “DOLLAR NATION” 


An export catalog must be anespecial achievement 
in advertising. By using Princess Cover Stock the printer 
can be sure of striking results every time. The attractive- 
ness of fine type effects is enhanced, embossing and color 
work acquire added beauty when applied to the excep- 
tional background qualities of Princess Cover Stock. 


Princess Cover may be had in any of twelve ser- 
viceable colors or white, either plate or antique finish, 
and in several sizes and weights. 

Write today for “The XTRA Sample Book,” 

reproducing a series of covers used on XTRA, 

that unique and beautiful Dexter house-organ. 


We'll include the latest XTRA. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


NOTE 
Our 


Cerulean or 

Peacock Blue 

is an ideal process 

ink. Purely a domestic 

product. Exceptionally 

clean, having depth of color and strength. 

Specially suited for high-grade work. 
Ask for samples. 
































Quality 
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MANUFACTURERS 


of Printing Machinery 
and Supplies 


Sell in Great Britain! 





This long-established printers’ supply house, 


maintaining extensive showrooms and operat- 


ing an efficient selling organization, seeks the 
agencies for American-made machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies essential or advantageous 
to the printing, box-making, and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business 


For Good Products 


BRITISH PRINTERS, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by the war, 
anxiously await the opportunity to install items 
of American-made equipment of recognized 


merit in their plants. 


AS ONE OF THEIR LEADING ENGI- 
NEERS, supply houses, and manufacturers of 
printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we are daily 
asked to fill the gap between them and the 


American manufacturer. 


IN ADDITION TO OUR FACILITIES 
for handling agencies in a profitable and satis- 
factory manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our good-will, 
developed by years of careful and conscientious 
service in behalf of our trade. 


AN ASSOCIATION WITH THIS RELIA- 
BLE HOUSE, therefore, should prove an asset 
for any manufacturer. Let us know what you have; 
we will give you our opinion of the possibilities 
for building up a trade with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(USHER-WALKER, Ltd.) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries for the 


Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades. 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London (E. C. 4), England 
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Increased Investment or 


More Working Capital, Which? 


The Non-Distribution System, Made Possible by the 
THOMPSON TYPECASTER 


will decrease the amount of capital you have tied up in foundry type 
and, at the same time, provide you with new type for every job, thereby 
saving much of the cost of make-ready. 





The progressive printing plant grows year by year and the expansion 
requires more working capital. This is increased and investment 
decreased by the use of the Thompson, which supplies you with the 
type you need when you need it. No idle type to take up room in 
plants operating Thompsons. 


Investigate Your Plant. Doubtless you will find a large sum tied up in type which is 
seldom used. A Thompson Typecaster Will Release Those Funds. Better Investigate. 


THE THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 
223 W. Erie Street, Chicago 





























Nothing Is So Discouraging As Tabbing 
That Becomes Sticky in Warm Weather * 
or Cracks in Cold Weather é 


Why not use the best Tabbing Composition—it costs no more than inferior grades—and does away with 


~ Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition 


It always remains soft and pliable. It dries rapidly and never It will not spoil or mildew —it retains its qualities indefinitely. 
becomes sticky after the pad is made up. An order delivered to you today will be just as good a year 
Climatic conditions will not affect its qualities either before or irom now. 

after application. Repeated heatings will not cause it to become It is always uniform and positively offers a better flexible glue 
tough or stringy. value than any other product on the market. 


LET US PROVE TO YOU THAT THE ABOVE ARE NOT MERE STATEMENTS BUT POSITIVE FACTS 


You can buy, either from your supply house or direct from us, Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition in 5, 10 and 25 pound pails at 30, 29 and 28 cents a Ae 
per pound respectively. It may be had in red, white and natural (amber) color. TRIAL ORDER BLANK 


Ask for special prices in larger quantities. ore 
The Layton Elastic Glue Company, 
703-709 W. Fulton St., Chicago, III, 


you want it delivered direct or through some particular jobber. OUR GUARANTEE: 
If after using a little you do not thoroughly agree with what has been said above, 
the unused portion may be returned for full credit. 


Please ship for trial a......lb. pail of Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition, color, at 
...-cents per pound, 


! 
! 
! 
i 
Fill out the trial order blank and mail it today. On the margin state whether } 
1 
! 
! 
! 
' 


The Layton Elastic Glue Company 


703-709 West Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
IME aiioicin alc ed das odin dae Vee CON eo ue see 
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A Perfect Register 


Poor Register Eliminated. 
Perfect Register with Poor Feeding. 
Colorwork Registered to the Dot. 


Price, $3.50 
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How a Business Grew 


When Arthur Capper built the building 


we now occupy he built well and made his 








plans so that growth was possible. Today his 
plant is in another stage of expansion. Why? 





ACTUAL SIZE 


OF GUIDE Be : Capper Service has satisfied and the de- 
mand for Capper products has grown to 





proportions that make necessary as much 











c 








more space as we now occupy. 


THE COW. AN Don’t you want the kind of service that 


kes the fellow who sends a trial ord 
REGISTERING SIDE GUIDE || J sieecuicmoe” "°° 


For All Makes of Job-Presses. 


Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off. CAPPER ENGRAVING CO. 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. Capper Bid¢. Topeka.Kans. 
321 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





(Patented) 






































49 SPEEDS 


Finely Graded 
EASILY AND QUICKLY OBTAINED 


The @} Push-Button Control Motor 
supplies every requirement for perfect power equipment in the 
printing plant. Illustrated folder giving prices free on request to 


e 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S, A. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1924 Grand Ave. MONTREAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. Pot 


VITTSBURGH, PA., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 524 First Ave., South TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bidg., 95 King St., . 
—experimenting with inferior brands of 
gummed paper. There need be no exper- 
imenting with “Jndian Brand.” It is 
always reliable, produced especially for 
high-grade printing and lithographing. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































The paper stock is carefully selected, the gum 
evenly distributed and adhesive to a high de- 
gree. It will not curl in feeding into the press, 
and your labels, posters, etc., will come out 
cleanly and beautifully printed. 


We furnish free sample rolls to printers for trial 
on your own presses. Send for one TODAY. 


NASHUA GUMMED & COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Grows 


All grades of Papers, Printing Machinery and everything required in the Printing-Office. 


PARSWHIT PERFECT PAPERS UNIVERSALLY USED. 


HANANSHATVATUHIVENHHINUASHHH TVA 


Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires Santiago, Chile Sydney Melbourne Bombay Cape Town 
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Everywhere in America! ADwesr CE 
oe Electric Glue Heaters 


ever economy and efficiency are appreciated 


Th vi « to S Do you know 
e oni r ystem a : — you can heat 


is paying its way. A move of the finger starts and i ae your glue with 
stops, retards and accelerates. So simple the nov- : aes” 

ice can’t cause an accident; so efficient the master . j j : ELECTRICITY 
pressman finds his every requirement satisfied. F | J | } cheaper than 


Just Pressa Button’|| | (7h 


Your plant can be easily and economically equipped. +: Sn ee ae =r 
Let us tell you about the particular Monitor Con- 
troller for you, whether you use alternating or direct Let us tell you about our complete line 


‘ i aa ae ; i : 
current. We'll gladly do it— without obligation. which most large binders are usin g an d 


M * il find a profitable investment. 
on itorContro er Complete information on request to 
Chicago Com pany Philadephia The Advance Machinery Co. 


Buffalo Cincinnati 


Detroit ° St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis VAN WERT, OHIO 


ce aici: 
Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive saying — by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
(Unexcelled) EAST seisdiciaa aici tae vecimiabiinaate 
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BOOKBINDING 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


Every printer who has 
to rely upon ‘‘others’’ 
to do his binding will 
find these books a val- 
uable aid in making 
specifications as well 
as a safeguard against 


imperfect work. | The Eye and the Micrometer 


Each branch and every 
detail of the art is With the micrometer it is possible to 
: | measure to one ten-thousandth part 
covered in a compre- | of an inch with the greatest accuracy. 
h ensive ye t concise In the making of process plates there is no 
; b J h J Pl instrument other than human eye to measure 
way Dy Jonn J. rieger, | the infinite number of color values that may 
the author. appear in the original copy. 
; The makers of Sterling process plates 
Send for booklet showing contents, possess that accuracy of vision which comes 
sample pages, etc. only from intense study and years of 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. nea 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 























The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. 


\| THE MECHANISM| 
|| OF THE LINOTYPE| 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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The Wrong Way 


The illustrations shown 
herewith explain how to 
eliminate difficulty 
in printing 


GUMMED 
LABELS 








The Right Way 
JONES’ 


NON-CURLING 
Gummed Papers {| ¢ 
They give perfect register, 


lie flat, and are unaffected 
by climatic conditions. 








Leaders since 1812 


S. JONES & COMPANY 
Newark, N.J. 


“Checks are 








money” 


co 


SAETY 


Some day 
he’ll realize 


Some day the man who orders plain 
paper checks from you is going to realize 
what a risk he’s been running. 

Won’t he wonder why you never told 
him that you could give him checks that 
can not be altered with eraser, acid or 
knife without detection — checks on 
National Safety Paper! 


Write for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 





























NOW “READY 
A NEW LINE OF 
BOND BLANKS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


oe al Bad BSS a a ww 


STOCK CERTIFICATES 
MORTGAGE NOTES, BONDS 


BOUND AND LOOSE-LEAF 
CORPORATION RECORD BOOKS 


QUALITY ART BLOTTERS 
CALENDAR-CARDS 
MAILING-CARDS 


ee Tel feed fel ed et oes Tt fe 1) 





DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
NI (ols(ap434°3) 


LEAD MOULD 
PROCESS 


512 SHERMAN JST. 
CHICAGO 
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Read and Learn How the Brower Responded Under the Most 
Difficult Conditions, in Competition with Other Proof-Presses 
NATIONAL RAILWAY PUBLICATION CO. 


30 Vesey Street, New York City 
A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY, 233 W. Schiller Street, Chicago, III. 


for time tables MUST be right. 


Therefore we must have proofs that show up every imperfect type character so that all imperfec- 
tions, as well as errors, may be caught before the matrix is made for stereotyping. This spells 
clear, sharp proofs, so that our proofreaders may do quick and thorough work. 

We have tried other proof-presses to get the kind of proofs we want, but did not find one that 
would satisfactorily meet our requirements till we installed a No. 2 Brower Ball- -Bearing machine 
some three years ago. It filled our bill completely and has given us the best of satisfaction ever 


since. We rely upon it and it has never failed us. printers’ 
The Brower is a very strong and substantial machine with an extremely powerful impression and machinery in 
at the same time it is light and easy to operate. Compositors approach it from both sides and Chicago and 
so get from it a greatly increased output of proofs. Yours very truly, vicinity. 
(SIGNED) H. C. VAN DER HOEF, Supt. 
Telephone 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY, 233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Illinois Superior 8008. 


April 14th, 1919. 
Dear Sirs:—We publish railway time tables and the like, keep the type forms standing, are neces- 
sarily constantly adding new type, and of course new and ‘old are promiscuously mixed in the forms. 
The very nature of our publications makes it of paramount importance that no errors get by us, 


We repair 




















A Pressroom Asset 


Oak Leaf Overlay Outfit 


AK LEAF OVERLAY PAPER is 
simple to operate, can be used by any 
Pressman and will improve even the 
best half-tone printing. Used in the largest 
Printing and Publishing plants in America. 
Process of manufacture amalgamated with 
that of M-B Overlay Company, Ltd., 


Toronto, Canada, January 15, 1919 
Process patented 


Write today for prices and full particulars 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















GOLD INK 


SO BRILLIANT 
THAT IT 
REFLECTS THE VERY 
METAL ITSELF 


Sold by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


154 West 18th Street 536 So. Clark Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Taylor Registering Projector 


and the forms will be made up easier and at less cost than by 
the old rule-of-thumb methods. 


Cut down the make-ready time by eliminating your registering troubles. 


Your pressroom will produce more impressions with the same 
presses, pressmen and feeders if you make up the forms by 








927 Linden Avenye 


THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Have You Ever Stopped 


for a moment to consider the remarkable increase 
in the use of paper in roll form in the printing 
industry? Not many years ago roll-feed printing- 
presses were a curiosity. Today they are a com- 
monplace. There are many good reasons for these 
changed conditions and as we build only roll-feed 
presses we can tell you the whys 
and wherefores. 


(a 
KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N.H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 



































PARTICULAR BURNERS 


INNO fo ? Parti cul ar Printers 


They Eliminate “ Offset and Slip-sheeting.”’ 
: They Eliminate “Static” 

















No. 1 Burner 
for Front Delivery, printed 
side up, only 


No. 2 Burner 
serves 
both deliveries 


The Burner with the ‘“‘Punch’’ to give the Blue Flame that Produces Results 


It is uaranteed to the limit for sanitation, Sas longer. This burner is standard equipment the year 
economy, efficiency, and convenience—the four round, and it should have a place in your plant. 
last words in Burners. It banishes the “Zrouch” from your pressroom. 

Every burner stays sold—that proves they are As a time and money saver it’s a “ War Bride.” 
right. No excuse for trouble or faulty work any We have literature that tells all about it. Don’t you want it? 





ANA im 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 


2187 EAST SECOND STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“Master-Unit 


Control 





for Cylinder Presses 





1. Gives pressman or foreman positive 
control of press speeds for any number 
of presses. 


2. Pre-sets speed at which each job is 
to be run, yet permits flexible speed- 
variations at any moment —not by the 
feeder but by his superior. 


3. Prevents premature starting during 
make-ready, yet provides for “inching.” 


4. In connection with Kimble Cylinder 
Press motors (alternating current only) 
gives both higher and lower effective 
speeds than can be secured in any other 
way. 

5. Speeds up output in “fast” jobs and 
cuts down spoilage and throw-off time 
on difficult jobs. 


Send for Our Bulletin. It Will Open Your Eyes 
to New Possibilities in Pressroom Efficiency. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 




















CATALOGUE 
BINDER 
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Requires No More Binding Space 
Than That Allowed in Sewed Books 


In fact, with this binder sewed catalogues may be readily changed 
into loose-leaf catalogues. No posts, no rings, no metals on 
cover. flexible leather, and in every way just like a bound book. 


Catalogues May Be Kept Up to Date 
by removing obsolete pages and inserting new pages to take their places. 
Leaves can be replaced at any part of the volume without removing 
the top leaves. 

Made in various sizes and capacities, in both flexible and stiff bindings. 
We make ledgers, price books and binders for use in the office and factory. 
Printers introducing this line to their customers will reap 
the rewards attendant upon service. Particulars, prices, 
etc., on request to 


SIEBER PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


329 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 











Solve the Problem with 


“GEORGE N. TouGas” 
HIGH-GRADE 


CUTTING DIES 





Get our figures (prompt deliveries guaranteed) 
on Dies for Dieing Out: 


Lithographs 

Labels 

Paper Napkins 
Wrappers 

Envelopes 

Boxes 

Advertising Novelties 


If it’s a cutting die, we make it! 
Special department for Paper-Cutting Dies. 











GEORGE N.TOUGAS 
General Offices 
161 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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100 in the Pressroom! 


ROUSE ROLLER FANS attached to cylinder 
presses enabled The Exline Company, Cleveland, 
to operate overtime, WITHOUT SHUT-DOWNS. 


The hottest months of the year (July and August) are at hand. 
Remembering the soft, mushy and melted rollers of other years; 
the slowing down and stopping of your presses; the poor press- 
work, delayed deliveries, the dissatisfied customers; you will surely 
want to fortify yourself against such troubles and losses this year. 











ROUSE ROLLER FANS represent the best solution of hot 
weather roller troubles in the pressroom, and their cost is small 
indeed compared to the saving in rollers, to say nothing of the 
saving of time. 


IT IS NOT AN ELECTRIC FAN 


No electricity, wire or connections necessary. Costs nothing to operate. It 
clamps onto the main gear guard of a Miehle press and shoots a stream of 
cool air down over and under the rollers. A pressfeeder can attach it. 


Get them now! The sooner installed the sooner they pay 


No. 1, for No. 4 to No. 1 Miehle Presses for themselves. Remember, your money back if not satisfied. 


No. 2, for No. No. Special Miehle Presses . . . . 
ge apie ve einige al H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


No. 4, for Miehle Two-Color Presses, with or without automatic feed, 3 
2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO 


























Buyers of Electrotypes 





will find our plant properly equipped 
and our organization well formed and 
trained to give them unusual service 
and quality in furnishing their elec- 
trotyping requirements. 


RURALIST PRESS, Incorporated 


ELECTROTYPE DEPARTMENT 


116-118 EAST HUNTER STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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HUBER’S PRINTING-INKS 
Highest Quality at Least Cost 
J. M. HUBER “rn on 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Cincinnati 
Baltimore Omaha _ San Francisco’ Los Angeles 


Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 
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WHILE-U-WAIT 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City i 
ee Le Le ee ed 


Ave t l FI For Linotype and 
ol re | 10d.¢ Monotypé Metal 
Reduces dross down to &@ minimum; requires only 
two ounces Flux to 500 pounds of metal. Your slugs 
will have a perfect face, leaving same non-porous. 
Used for remelting dross pile to regain tin and 

antimony. 
American Steel Chase Co., 38 Park Row, New York 


SAWS 
FREE shane ron S5C 


As saw wears through repeated sharpening by us, we take 
up old saw and furnish new one Free. You start by pur- 
chasing a saw, but, just to keep your machine in good condition, send 
us your Saw filing until you need a new saw, and never again will you 
have to spend another cent on new saws. Mail dull saw today. 


WONDERSAW, 46 New Chambers Street, New York. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


939-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 











Miller $4.50 Hoe $4.00 Multiform $4.00 


Brass 6.50 Royal 4.00 Hexagon 4.00 EXPERT MAKERS 


AMERICAN 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


302 McDougal Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLE SHEETS 














PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of 
Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. 


Acetylene Welding a specialty. 


Went 9059 GUS RAMSAIER CO., Inc. New York City 
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We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


YOU, TOO— 


will wonder how you 
ever got along without } 
one, once you use it. |! 


The 

“Te l rE’ | 
A Proportion 3 
Slide Rule for 
instantly de- 
————e fn 
advance the 

exact dimen- Patent 
sions of com- applied 
ing cuts. for. 


METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 











Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Here’s what R. L. Alger, General Manager Printing Dept., 
Geo. E. Cole & Co., Chicago, says of the ‘*Telzit’’: ‘‘It’s 
invaluable. Don’t know how I ever got along without one.’’ 
TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY (not Inc.) 

Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY 


og ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


IN PILING 


CASES, BALES OR 
BARRELS USE A 


Revolvator 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
It saves labor, time and 
storage space. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. I-42. 


REVOLVATOR CoO. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


SESSSESSSEESESREES Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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SKIPPING WHEELS can be inserted on 


American Numbering Machines 


Enabling you to print checks or other A layout of jobs **2,’’ **3,"° **4,°" and **5”’ on is shown below 


numbered forms two or more on a page. JOB 2 ON JoB30N 
With the American Model 30 or 31 it is Skip Wheels SkipWheels No. 

“ ae 7 Skipping 2 oe Skipping 3 wee 

necessary only to insert a skipping unit No.3 

wheel, skipping the desired number. Write reac Hage No 

A ‘ = ip eels 

for information and we will show you how. Skipping 5 




















I 
JOB 4 ON 
= Skip Wheels Re 
ee Skipping 4 2. 
ok No. 
S$ No. 














American Numbering Machine Co. 
220-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 









































Will You Help Us Help You? 


It is most natural that some of our prospective customers 
recently have been keenly disappointed when we quoted 
them six to eight months delivery on 


S & S High-Speed Rotary Presses # for GORDON PRESSES 


We regret this necessity too; but our plant is crowded to the limit. Saves its cost over and over again in the saving of time obtain- 
For these reasons, we ask intending purchasers to look ahead and ing register and in maintaining accurate register throughout the run. 
With this device but a few seconds are required to adjust sheet to be 
fed properly. No pins; no quads; no glue required. This means the 
aialee nists earii ible d retention of a flat and smooth tympan, so essential to good work. 

EE See THE INSTANT FEED GUIDE is made to fit all sizes of Gordon 
presses. When ordering, therefore, specify dimensions of platen, and 


STOKES & SMITH CO. the make and size of press. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


Summerdale Ave., Philadelphia, U. S. A. The Comet Tool & Manufacturing Company 
aeeeaieaneiiinaeaeiiameaans 2015 S. Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 





anticipate their needs by several months. Orders put in now will 
take their places on the waiting list, and shipments will be made 











Do You Dump Your Dross in a Corner? 


Do you know it is worth money, and that 
yo : “=| the easiest and most economical way to 
}| convert it into cash is by using a 


Profit-Producing eet | DANDY DROSS MOLD 


in connection with a 


Printing Papers — | DANDY Ross SIFTER? 


The Dross Mold is a simple device for 
receiving the metal skimmings as they 
come from the pot. It is designed to do 
| away with the trouble usually encountered 
in handling skimmings. By its use the 
— is -* a a pea an — 
caking into a hard mass. When opened up, the dross falls out and crumbles 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. up in small pieces, a to _ run comes ~ Sifter = —— come ees 
° . the melting-pot. By using these two modern devices the metal-room diffi- 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago culties are reduced to the minimum, the dross pile is converted into profit 
instead of loss, and your “Devil” wi!l have his drudgery turned into pleasure. 
ASK FOR LITERATURE. 


DANDY DROSS SIFTER CO., Findlay, Ohio. 



































SAANUITIIUVULOVO0000000000000 00S 


NORWAY 


Ve are import agents of machinery, materials and supplies for book 

printers, lithographers, book binders, electrotypers and related 
ines. — Efficient manufacturers are asked to communicate with us. 
American business references will be furnished on application. 


Ce TTT TT TZ 


TRYGVE M. JOHNSEN & CO. kristiania 


ee mm mn nnn 
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82 Years’ Experience 











White Knife once and see the difference. Write for our prices. 


THE L.& I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 












in tempering 
metals. Hadn’t we ought to 
know how? Haven’t you enough other 
troubles without fussing with knives? Try a 
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YOU AND THE 
WHOLE WORLD 


It is you who regulates production; 
you who, in the last analysis, regu- 
lates employment. 

If you buy, the seller sells, the worker 
works, and the wheels of production 
continue to go around. 


Buy—You People—Buy! 





But buy wisely, judiciously, carefully, intelligently. 
BUY, BUY TODAY! 
Buy those things you need. Buy wisely, but buy now. 


NOW’S THE TIME 


LET’S GO! 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


W. B. WILSON, Secretary. 


ROGER W. BABSON, Director General, Information and Education Service. 





Publishers Operating Duplex or 
Comet Presses 


Can get narrow margins, save five per cent of white paper 
consumption and economize time in mechanical 
departments by using 


Rousseau Economy Chases 


One publisher saved the purchase of a new press. Every user 
satisfied and enthusiastic. They pay for themselves quickly. 
Shipments from New York or San Francisco. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


ECONOMY CHASE COMPANY 


453 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











THE MCGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


= 
TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 6245 

a 


ELECTROTYPING 
COLOR PLATES 





501S. LA SALLE ST 
CHrIrcaco 





ENGRAVING 
PROCESS 












































RY 


Cand 


a The McCain Feeder 
gi Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 





McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 


FULL SPEED AHEAD 


THE McCAIN Automatic Feeder 


Realize on the full capacity of your Anderson, 
Hall, Brown, Dexter and Cleveland 
High-Speed Folding Machines. 

Profit from the installation of labor-saving equipment 
and hold your own in the march of progress now beginning. 





Complete descriptive literature and prices on request to 


29 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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Are You Looking for the Best 
there is in PRINTING INK, Varnishes and Dry Colors 


PEERLESS Half-Tone and Process Inks. 


INTAGLIO ink for the new photogravure process. We have samples 
showing the most popular shades. 


LITHOGRAPHIC inks of every description, the finest and best working. 
DIE-STAMPING and PLATE INKS. 


Try Our New Laketine for Making Tint Bases 


Sinclair an Valentine Co. 


Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Boston N Montreal 
ang , ew York 

Philadelphia Winnipeg 
Baltimore Chicago St. Louis Cleveland New Orleans Toronto 























JUST LISTEN TO THIS 


A reduction of from 33% to 50% in make-ready—a large saving of wear on forms and press—a greatly 
tacroaaed production capacity with no increase in production costs—all of these advantages and many 
others are obtainable by using 


Carmichael Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 
For Cylinders, Platens and All Hard Packing Presses 


Regardless of the class or kind of presswork you are producing you can use these blankets to your 
decided advantage. They are being used in hundreds of print-shops of all classes. Tell us the kind of 
work you are producing and we'll gladly advise you of the advantages of our blankets in producing 
your work and refer you to other printers producing your class and quality of presswork who are 
using our blankets. 

These blankets will not form a matrix —they’ll last indefinitely with reasonable care — they’re easily 
applied without press adjustment — any pressman can use them. 


Write for our folder which gives complete information 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
San Francisco Office—771-773 Mills Building 
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Tur 
What? ype and all kinds of printing material 
and machinery 
Why? 1000 good reasons; send your orders and 
discover all of them 
When? Now is the accepted time 
Who? Uou and 
Barnhart Brothers 
Where? & Spindler 


Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha SaintPaul Seattle 








Permanent ACCURACY 


A Characteristic Feature of 
* STAR COMPOSING-STICKS * 


The construction of the STAR is such that the wear occasioned 
by continued use can have no effect upon its accuracy. It 
can not go wrong with average care. It is not made to fit a 
price and is not sold on price, but, because it is absolutely 
accurate at all times, it is easily the cheapest in the long run. 


“‘Why Save on the Stick to Lose on the Stone?’”’ 
Sold by all dealers or by 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 





























A Book Form Business Card 


carried ina leather case and 
Agongmeaes of Our Neat detached as needed will 

appeal to your old custom- 

ers and get new ones. 

To the trade we supply the 

blank scored cards for 


Peerless Patent 
a Book Form Cards 


‘prTTeeURCH.oA and furnish a patent lever 

es binder case,so you can print 

and bind them in your own 

shop. There is nothing that 

surpasses them, and your 

trade will appreciate it if you call their attention to the convenience 
and economy of using them. 

Write for samples and our plan for supplying you. Write today. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. "333 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 §. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 

















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 








Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


BARRETT EASELS 


Larger — STRONGER — Cheaper 


“MADE TO gy 
STAND UP o 6,5. FOR QUICK 
AND Do” . 180’ 7.) SHIPMENT 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD DIRECT BY 


THE BARRETT BINDERY co. 


729 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 
GENERAL LOOSELEAF and STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 














GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss *‘High-Speed Straightline’’ Press 

Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 
The Goss Rotary HalfTone and Color Magazine Press 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalogue and Magazine Work. 

The Goss **Comet’® Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press 
Prints a 4,6 or 8 Page Newspaperfrom Type Forms and Roll Paper. 

Goss Stereotype Machinery 

A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 














YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and the 
excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time in the 
pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled electrotypes 
may represent the difference between profit and loss to-you. 
Command the skill, intelligence and careful workmanship 
of our efficient organization— give your pressroom a chance 
to equal in practice the anticipation of your estimator. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel, Harrison 7185 





Specialist in the art 
of perfect printing plates, by our 


Lead Moulding 


Process 
A trial order will convince you. 
American Electrotype Co. 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
Tel. Franklin 2263-2264 
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Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 





N® 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x1% inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 








Style K 

In stock and for sale by all branches y 

ofthe American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 











123456 




















PARSONS HANDBOOK 
of LETTER-HEADINGS 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 
Editor Graphic Arts 


This book tells all about the tech- 
nique of a letter-head; what is the 
correct style and proper type to 
use on all occasions. A valuable 
addition to the library of any 
printer or lithographer. Beauti- 
fully lithographed on Parsons Old 
Hampden Bond. Only a limited 
number of copies left. 


Sent free upon request. 


PARSONS PAPERCO. 250, 
Holyoke, Mass. gz AY 

Parsons Papers Are Standard — Look %, ¢ 
for the Trade Mark. Lette so 





















COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 

















TRANSVEYOR service is a necessity in the well- 
managed printing-house. The TRANS- 
VEYOR System eliminates time-consuming 
handling and. rehandling of stock, and de- 
lays between departments. Loss from care- 
less and frequent moving is reduced to the 

minimum. The TRANSVEYOR is always 
busy—the loaded platforms are moved only 
as needed. 


Our TRANSVEYOR experts will gladly give you free 
advice about a TRANSVEYOR System for your shop. 


COWAN TRUCK CO. fin ne. 














NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
. 










“Better thanMany 
—Equal to any” 


» SAWS and TRIMS 


One Operation 





Complete with 
Motor 


$190. 


F. 0. B. St. Louis Table Elevated from 


Saw and Trim Position 
to Sawing Position 
in Three Seconds 


Powerful Work 


Holder 
















Gauge 
Adjustable 


to Points 











LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 


119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Like a crisp green back 


Toke 8 /01eCe Off 


Jones recently returned from a trip to Missouri, whence Mademoiselle 1’Mule migrated in 
such vast numbers to win the war. He says they call KVP Bond “Rattlin’ Good”’ out 
there. It is! Crisp, crackling, as restful to the eye as a greenback fresh from the Mint—it 
has jumped into great popularity. This bond takes half-tones extra well, too. 
**The Printer’s Pearl of LITTLE Price”’ 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN OF HALF-TONE PRINTING AND GENEROUS SAMPLES. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
‘‘World’s Model Paper-Mill.” Makers of waxed and bond papers, and vegetable parchment. 














WHOO’ WHOO’ >>. 


cA can do 

“1 i m, 739 *%, 
uy i 2x, % 
AY WA 2% 


“INKS ... REQUIRED 
DELIVERED... Asano WHEN .. DESIRED” 


The Queen City Printing Ink co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
DETROIT DALLAS ST. PAUL 
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Acetylene Saves the Day for Newspaper... 410 
Advertising the Sunday Edition 

American Language, The 

American Photoengravers’ 


Twenty-Third Convention 


Ben Franklin, Who Arranged Our First 
Peace Treaty 
Book REVIEW: 
Advertise 
Detroit News, The — 1873-1917 
Great-Heart — The Life Story of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 
How to Make Cut-Outs 
Modern Punctuation—lIts Utilities and 
Conventions 
Paper-Cutting Machines 
The Practice of Presswork 


COLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA: 
Art Cultivates Art 
Fixed Prices 
Printer Enrolled Among the Immortals, 


Steel-Engraving, The Inventor of, Was 


an American 
CONTRIBUTED : 
Acetylene Saves the Day for Newspaper. 
Advertising the Sunday Edition 
American Language, 
Beautiful Typography, Evolution in 
Costs of Job-Printing, The — Display 
Composition 
Efficiency in the Printing-Plant 
Getting New Business 
Getting the Business by a “‘ Short Cut’”’. 
Trade Journal, Getting the Most Out of 


Twenty-Five Years of Processwork 
Twenty-Third Convention, American 
Photoengravers’ Association 
What the Cost System Has Done for One 
Newspaper 
Copy, Improve the Printed Product by 
Proper Preparation of 


Cost AND METHOD: 
Advertising Printing 
Cutting the Coat to Fit the Cloth 
Gumming Printed Work........... ake 
Make-Ready, The Cost of.... 
Speed Up Production 
Cost System, What the, Has Done for One 
INGWBRDRDED <6 x6ccs'secscdeiees i gievers;e cies OO 


EDITORIAL : 
Editorial Notes 
“ How Printing Profits Are Lost’”’ 





JULY, 1919. 


PAGE 
EpITORIAL — Continued: 
Improve the Printed Product by Proper 
Preparation of Copy 
Printer on Same Basis as the Merchant 
or Banker, Put the 
Evolution in Beautiful Typography 


Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in 


Getting New Business 
Getting the Business by a ‘“‘ Short Cut”... 


“How Printing Profits Are Lost” 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
Casteleyn, Vincent, Printer-Mark of.... 
Century Etching-Machine, The 
School of Journalism at University of 
Missouri, New Building to Be Erected 


JoB COMPOSITION : 
Subordination and Emphasis 
Job-Printing, The Costs of — Display Com- 
position 
Journalism Week at the University of Mis- 


MACHINE COMPOSITION : 
Font-Distinguisher, How to Apply a.... 
Operator Injures Finger in Clutch 
Sunken Letters Show in Proof 
Teeth on Matrices Damaged 


NEWSPAPER WORK: 
Collecting Subscriptions by Law 
Cultivate Newspaper Reading 
Local Publishers Must Pry Loose 
Merchant Talks Advertising 
Observations 
Review of Newspapers and Advertise- 


Perkins, Jacob 
Stonebraker, 

PRESSROOM : 
School Annual, Preparation for Printing. 411 
Vignette Half-Tone Edges Print Soft by 

Use of Solution.. 

Wear on Debtaialen of Platen-Press. 411 
White Ink, Printing With. 


Printer on Same Basis as the Merchant or 
Banker, Put the 





PRINTERS’ PUBLICITY, THE: 
Britton Printing Company, The 
Direct Publicity 
Federal Printing Company 
Lammers Ambassador 
Levey Printing Company.............. 427 
Printers’ Advertising 
Photoengravings 
Service Printing Company 
Printing-Plant, Efficiency in the 


PROCESS ENGRAVING: 
Etching-Machine, Another 
Flat Plates, Photogravure From 
Let Us Call It ‘“‘ Rotagravure”’ Hereafter. 407 
Potash Essential to Processwork 
Storing Negative Films to Save Glass... 


PROOFROOM : 
Good and Bad Proofreading 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Trade Journal, Getting the Most Out of the 400 


TRADE NOTES: 

Brower, A. T. H., Gratified by Commen- 
datory Letter 

Charles Francis 
Anniversary of 

Chicago Operator Makes Big Record.... 

Cleveland, Ohio, Pressmen’s Union Holds 
Notable Meeting 

Corday & Gross Company Improve Facil- 


Press, Twenty-Fifth 


Denver and Western Notes..... Freer ee 

Franklin-Typothetez of Chicago, Annual 
Meeting of the 

Goldmann, Isaac, Employees Celebrate 
Seventieth Birthday of 

Hamilton, Henry P., Passes Away 

Jaenecke-Ault Company Men Back From 
War and in Harness Again........ 

Mars, George H : 

Master Unit Control of Cylinder Press 


New York Printing School Fortifies for 
Greater Usefulness 
Oldest Electrotyper Gone, The 
Paper for Convalescing Soldiers at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois 
Paper House of Pennsylvania Increases 
Selling Force 
Prescott, W. B., Memorial ‘i. Unveiled 
at Toronto 
Pulp and Paper Men Promise Employ- 
444 
Patented 
442 


Side-Guide for Platen-Presses, 
Registering 

Smith, C. N., Inventor of Electrotyping 
and Stereotyping Devices........ oe 443 

St. Louis Typos Re-elect Old Officers.... 441 


Twenty-Five Years of Processwork....... 408 








Is Merchandise Properly SOLD To You? 


OU recognize the direct connection between production methods and the cost and quality 

of the goods; you have a right to know that goods are properly made. Yet the manufac- 

turing, important though it is, is but the first lap on the journey to the consumer. Mer- 
chandise must be sold; sales cost is just as legitimate as manufacturing cost, and it has just as 
direct a bearing upon the final cost to you. If needless expense is incurred, it means either higher 
prices or a decrease in quality or service. 


Obviously it will pay you to recognize efficient selling service. With this simple truth clearly 
in mind, permit us to enunciate an established, proven sales principle — 








LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and is main- 
taining the highest standards of practice 
in their editorial and advertising service. 


Advertising and Selling 
American Architect 

American Blacksmith 

American Exporter 

American Funeral Director 
American Hatter 

American Machinist 

American Paint Journal 
American Paint and Oil Dealer 
American Printer 

American School Board Journal 
Architectural Record 
Automobile Dealer and Repairer 
Automotive Industries 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building Management 
Bulletin of Pharmacy 


Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Railway and Marine World 
Candy and Ice Cream 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
Clothier and Furnisher 

Coal Age 

Coal Trade Journal 

Concrete 

Cotton 


Daily Iron Trade & Metal Market 
Report 

Domestic Engineering 

Dry Goods Economist 

Drygoodsman 

Dry Goods Reporter 


Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical Record 

Electrical Review 

Electrical World 

Embalmer’s Monthly 
Engineering World 

Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


Factory 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power 
Foundry (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
Furniture Merchants’ Trade Journal 


Gas Age 


Gas Record 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record 








—tThe seller who advertises in the 
Business Papers reaching only the 
class interested in his message, is 
using the most direct and econom- 
ical method of helping you main. 
tain an intelligent contact with your 
sources of supply. 


This kind of advertising bears 
the same relation to the sales 
department that an improved 
machine does to the production 
department. And if the sales methods 
are wasteless and efficient, you 
seldom need worry about the goods. 
Each acts as a support and stimulus 
for the other. 


On the other hand, the prac- 
tice of buying circulation by 
the million in the hope of in- 
fluencing a few thousand possible 
customers, is open to question. The 
best machine is a source of waste 
when improperly used, and this is no 
reflection on the machine. Concentra- 
tion beats scatteration, and costs less. 
The right tool in the right place is a 
principle of as much importance to 
selling as to production. 


There are many other reasons 
why discriminating buyers are 
giving preferred consideration to 
the concerns which tell them their 
business story in the buyer’s own 
business paper, especially if that 
paper has subscribed to the high 
standards of practice of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, Inc. 








LIST OF MEMBERS 


(Continued) 
Haberdasher 
Hardware Age 
Heating and Ventilating Magazine 
Hide and Leather 
Hotel Monthly 


Illustrated Milliner 
Implement and Tractor Age 
Industrial Arts Magazine 


Inland Printer 
Iron Age 

Iron Trade Review 
Lumber Trade Journal 
Lumber World Review 


Manufacturers’ Record 

Manufacturing Jeweler 

Marine Engineering 

Marine Review 

Metal Worker, Plumber and Steam 
Fitter 

Mining and Scientific Press 

Modern Hospital 

Motor Age 

Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated 

Motor World 


National Builder 
National Druggist 
National Petroleum News 
Nautical Gazette 
Northwestern Druggist 


Power 

Power Boating 

Power Plant Engineering 

Price Current—Grain Reporter 

Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Maintenance Engineer 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer 

Retail Lumberman 

Rubber Age 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Shoe Retailer 

Southern Engineer 

Southern Hardware and Implement 
Journal 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Starchroom Laundry Journal 

Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 

Textile World Journal 

Timberman 

Transfer and Storage 


Woodworker 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


JESSE H. NEAL, ExecuTIve SECRETARY 


HEADQUARTERS: 220 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Books About Printing and 
the Allied Industries 





BOOKS WHICH EVERY PRINTER SHOULD KNOW 





Modern Presswork. By Fred W. Gage. Contents: Intro- 
ductory; Putting the Press in Condition; Adjusting the Bed 
Movement; Cylinder Adjustments; Register Rack and Seg- 
ment; Grippers; Side and End Guides; Setting the Rollers; 
Putting Form to Press; Making Ready; ; Underlaying; 
Overlaying; Marking Out; Vignetted Half-Tones; Ready to 

un; During the Run; Quick Make-Ready; Composition 
Rollers; Close Register Work; Colorwork; Papers and Inks; 
Electricity; Pressroom System; The Pressman; The Feeder; 
A Few Don'ts. 138 pages; size 514 by 734; cloth. Price, 
$2.00; postage, 10 cents extra. 


Concise Manual of Platen-Press Work. By F. W. Thomas. 
A complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


History of Composing Machines. By John S. Thompson. 
Contents: Introduction; Individual Type Machines; 
Hand Apparatus; Automatic Justifiers; Type Casters and 
Setters; Typecasting Machines; Type-Bar Machines; Im- 
pression Devices; Slugcasting Machines; Perforated Paper 
Controllers; Transfer Machines; Other Methods; Patents 
on Composing-Machines; American Patents; British Pat- 
ents. Fully illustrated; 200 pages; size, 514 by 8; flexible 
leather. Price, $3.00; postage, 10 cents extra. 


Stereotyping. By C. S. Partridge. Contents: Introduc- 
tion; The Flong; Preparing the Form; Cold Process Stereo- 
typing; Casting; Sawing; Shaving-Machines; Trimming, 
Routing and Beveling; Revising; Blocking; Appendix. 172 
pages; size 5 by 8; cloth. Price, $2.00; postage, 10 cents 
extra, 


Practical Guide to Embossing and Die-Stamping, A. 
; Contents: Cardboard Dies; Cold Embossing; How to 
History of Make Stamps for Colored Effects; The Use of Colors; 
Composing Copperplate Engraving and Printing; The Use of Counters 
; and How They Are Made—Clay, Leather, Papier-Mache, 
Machines Rubber, Sealing-Wax, Strawboard Counters; How to Em- 
boss on a Cylinder Press; Dies—Cardboard, Duplication of 
Brass Dies, Electrotype Dies, Wooden and Zinc Dies, How 
Made and How Used; Gold Laying; Modeling for Half-Tone 
Designs; Clay Modeling; Hot Embossing; How to Model 
Wax and Clay Lettering; Mounting Dies; How to Make 
Novel Effects; Photoembossing; How to Emboss on a 
Platen-Press; Scorched Designs on Leather; How to Print 
and Emboss at One Operation; Silver-I Leaf and Its Uses; 
Sizing; The Use of Engravers’ Tools; Suitable Type-Faces 
for Embossing, ete. Size, 6 by 814; cloth. Price, $1.50; 

postage, 10 cents extra. 


Electrotyping. By C. S. Partridge. Contents: Historical 
Review; The Battery; The Dynamo; The Bath; Steel, Brass 
and Nickel Baths; Management of Baths; Agitation of 
Baths; Measuring Instruments; Preparation of Work; 
Molding; Building; Metallizing; The Conductors; Deposit- 
ing; Casting; Finishing; Trimming and Routing; Revising; 
Blocking; Dr. Albert’s Metal Molds; Reference List of 
Terms, Processes and Apparatus. 21 3 pages; size, 514 by 


8; cloth. Price, $2.00; postage, 10 cents extra. a 


Partridge’s Reference Handbook of Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping. By C. S. Partridge. Contains, in con- Z 
~ form, all = a Tn — on these Electrotyping EY ste | 
subjects, together with facts, figures, hints and suggestions . 
gleaned from practical workmen and from the author's Stereotyping 
personal experience and observation. The book is an 
encyclopedia of information for the practical workman and By C. S. PARTRIDGE 
the amateur, and is the result of much patient and painstak- 
ing research. It is essentially a reference book. The sub- 
jects are carefully indexed and alphabetically arranged for 
the convenience of the reader. 135 pages; size, 5 by 7. 
Price, $1.50; postage, 5 cents extra. 


Glue Book, The. By J. A. Taggart. This is a short, prac- 
tical little manual. It tells pretty nearly all the ordinary 
glue user needs to know about glue. A large part of the 
volume is taken up by describing tests for determining the 
character of any given sample of glue. 85 pages; size, 5 by 
8. Price, $1.00; postage, 10 cents extra. 
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LINOGRAPH 
Way is the 
Easiest Way 








INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


PAY 
WITH 
WHAT 
YOU 
SAVE 


You are in business for profit, and the only kind of profit worth the 
name is that which can be listed as NET INCOME on Uncle Sam’s 
Tax Returns. 


When a large part of the money your customers pay you goes to 
pay for machine composition done outside, then you are paying for a 
machine in some other shop. 

When your composition is done outside there is always loss of time 
waiting for it and for corrections. There are many jobs that seem too 
small to send away. Many of them require a lot of explaining and 
instructions; these take time and are often misunderstood. 

With a machine in your own shop you save all these items. You do 
the work when you want it and you do it as it should be done. 

The LINOGRAPH with its low quad; its easy change features; its 
simplicity of construction; its perfect slug and clean-cut type faces, is 
especially adapted to fine job work. 


WRITE US ABOUT IT TODAY 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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Add the Third and Fourth Magazines in 
your own composing room. Any operator or 
machinist can do it in less than half an hour 


MODEL 9 LINOTYPE 


4. Magazines—8 Different Faces—720 Characters—4 Different Body Sizes 
Faces from All Magazines May be Mixed in One Line 
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Buy your Model 9 Linotype now, equipped with two magazines 
— if that is sufficient for present requirements. As your business 
grows, your own operator can add the third and fourth magazines 
right in your own composing room in less than half an hour. 


In Earning Power, Quality of product, and Variety of work, the Model 9 Linotype is the 
Master Composing Machine—the machine every successful job office will eventually need 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


New York, U. S. A. 

















SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento St. 1100 S. Wabash Ave. 549 Baronne St. 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance St., Toronto 
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‘his advertisement, including border ornaments, is composed entirely of LiNOTYPE material 











